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PREFACE 


The extraordinary excellence of Balzac’s short stories 
has been practically admitted by all competent critics*' 
It was said of them some time ago that the, best were, 
simply wonderful, and that of the others scarcely any 
were bad or insignificant, few mediocre, and not a 
few equal or hardly inferior to those selected as best* 
Nor is there the slightest doubt that the sayer of this 
would be willing to endorse or countersign the saying 
now. . 

It is moreover possible, as it is not invariably, to 
give some more specific reasons for this excellence 
than the usual and no doubt safest one that Balzac’s 
short stories are good because he was a good short- 
story teller. The singular success, in this line, of 
writers of French is one of the eminent facts of literary 
history. ■ The thing for 'some centuries most., 
frequently took the form of . verse in ^ the so-called 
fahliauxj but that was at the time when almost all 
literature took that form. When the drama became 
popular, the fabliau became a farce. Even with the 
rise of the novel itself, the enormous romances which 
most people know— or .to^ be quite .accurate, perhaps; 
we should say knoW’.. of— we,re preceded by shorter 
.ones in pro,se of the same kind ; and when this style 
went out of fashion t'he curious fancy for., fairy-tales,. 
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kept the short story going for another century and a 
half to the very verge of the nineteenth. As to its 
flourishing in Balzac’s own time — one need not say 
much about that. For reasons obvious enough it 
did not suit Hugo; and Musset preferred the dramatic 
or quasi-dramatic form of its stuff; but all the other 
greatest of the men of 1830 tried it and triumphed in 
it. Take one of the pieces we here give tihe reader 
may make his choice) with Xodier’s hies de Las 
Sierras; Gautier’s Morte Amoureuse ; Merimee’s Lakis 
— with Charles de Bernard’s Le Pied D'Argile or I a' 
Gendre to please me; La Mare au Diable to please 
George Sand’s admirers; and Gerard de Nerval's 
Aurelia for all who love dreams — take these seven — 
and you will have such a book of short stories as no 
other literature can furnish from a single period of its 
very best flourishing time. And the skill continued 
wdth Flaubert and others through a younger genera- 
tion till there came in Maupassant, perhaps the Ijest 
short-story teller, for quality', quantity and variet}' 
combined, that the world has ever seen. 

There are, however, quite sufficient reason.s, peculiar 
to Balzac himself, which may help in accounting for 
the goodness of his exercises in this kind. It is not 
for nothing that most of them, and nearly all tlie best 
of them, were written in the very prime of his litcrar}- 
career, when he had been set free from th.at curious 
compound of school and prison-house — the period of 
the “ (Euvres de Jeunesse,” and had not yet become 
self-reimprisoned in the intricacies of the Com«*die, 
and of Madame Hanska, .and of speculation, lie 
may not have had the charm of style which is om; < >f 
the baits of the short-story teller : but he had otlu'r.s. 
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especially that :of mtensity in situation, , phrase and 
presentation of* character. Some people—sucli avS 
that one the other day- who, never could tolerate- 
Shakespeare till he read Lamb’s Tales from him and 
so was at last able to understand the stories of the 
plays — may hesitate a little on this point of character : 
and Balzac certainly does not tell stories as Lamb 
does. But the intensity and almost immensity which 
is of his nature, impresses itself throughout. The 
stories get hold of you in various ways. In El 
Verdugo, the most gripping ” of all, I do not know 
whether the Marquis’s spoken w'ords of institution, 
command and blessing to his executioner and son, are 
greater than the almost unspoken contempt with 
which Clara rejects, at point of death and offer of 
life, the unforgivable insult of the offered choice. 

This story is, however, one of the shortest of all, 
and it may be said by critics who are by no means 
anti-Balzacians, that the author, has ‘Lstrengihened 
his grog” in proportions which even Mr. Weller 
could not call unekal in fact, that it is nearly 
pure spirit. The situation of the treacherous ball — 
for however much we may sympathize with the 
Spaniards one must admit that it was treacherous ; 
the suspicious sight of the lighted town from the 
castle rock; the hurried colloquy, cut short by death, 
betw’een officer and sentry ;■ Clara’s warning; the 
breakneck plunge to bring revenge; the ferocious 
exaggeration of that revenge by the French general ; 
and the carrying out thereof "with English succour 
in sight but helpless— if -gny-.. measure ever ran over, 
this does, and /yet., hardly ■a'ny thing, in it can be 
questioned except Victor’s,, attempt, to save the girl 
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who had saved him by inflicting on her a lifelong 
and incurable sense of parricidal dishonour. Yet 
this was not wholly unnatural on his part: and it 
gives her the chance of showing the best of her 
nature in one way as her former mercy to hint had 
shown the best in another. 

For a wholly different style as well as scale of 
treatment, look at The Cat and Racket. It cannot 
be said that in this — which has been a very favourite 
piece with some and in most parts, as parts, deserves 
to be — the finale is very strikingly worked up to. Nor 
is it, except, perhaps, at one point towards the last, 
provocative of that slight diversity of appreciation, 
the possibility of which is one of Balzac’s relishes or 
seasonings. Instead of leading up to a rapid, triumpli- 
ant in the literary sense and for itself inevitable 
end like El Verdugo or La Grande Breiechc it might 
have had half a dozen ends, happy and unhappy. 
But it has quite admirable description of the inimit- 
able Balzacian kind at the beginning; the business 
of the business (always dear to our author) and of 
the ’quaint and intensely French subduing of the 
daughters’ hands to the father’s divisions of his ]uirs(\ 
Both are of the most interesting of their kind. At 
the end, too, though everybody may not see this, 
there is a question exactly what construction we ought 
to put on the advice given and the methods prescribed 
by the Duchess to Augustine. Balzac does not give 
very clear indication of his own views on the subject : 
but I think that he intended Madame de Carigliano 
to be quite bonne diablesse. on this occasion, though 
hardly anything good could possibly come of conver- 
sations held, and proceedings arranged, between two 
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people who, neither;, thought the same thoughts, no.r, 
in fact, used in meaning, though they did .in spe,ecli, 
the same language. That the- husband’s conduct on 
t,he occasion was -absurd as. -well as brutal , need; not, 
.of course, be said : but then, except at the begin.iiing, 
he had been a fool throughout and a very con- 
temptible fool. If a man cannot love or' continue 
to love ' a person who has not been sufficiently 
‘' educated/’ he should assure himself on that 
important point before he asks her to marry him. 
And if anybody counters me by observing, “ Ah, you 
don’t know what love means/’ I beg to reply by^ the 
simple remark that " He doesn’t.” Education never 
caused, nor did the want of it ever kill, love: and 
what is vaguely called “ breeding ” — a want of which 
Balzac also insinuates about .Augustine — may prevent 
love arising, but will certainly^ not destroy it when it 
has arisen. Stupidity will perhaps do this for him : 
and I am afraid it must be admitted that, not only 
in her employment of the Duchess’s gift, not only in 
visiting that magnificent lady at all—Aiigustine had 
showm this stupidity — -the p-eciiliarly diabolic thing 
about' which, in its connection with love, is that . it' 
may possibly, though fortunately it- often does not 
lurk long enough to allow an ■ ill-starred love, or mis- 
take for love,, to be born — and wedded. .But .Balzac, 
perhaps because he wanted a whole world, would 
sometimes make his iolk more stupid t.h.an is quite 
tolerable. 

,A consequence of this habit of his is that another 
story, The Abbe Biwtteau or the Cmw de Toms (as 
it was at diffe,rent ' times called- hj its author) is, 
.perhaps another of ■ the batch ■which might arouse/if 
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it has not actually aroused, some difference of opinion 
as to its merit. The foundation of it — the haired, 
malice and all uncharitableness of one priest towards 
another — has been rather a favourite .subject with 
French writers, and is no doubt well adapted to 
Balzac’s fondness for plots and machinations. 1'he 
story itself was, if I do not mistake, a special favour- 
ite with my old acquaintance, the late Mr. Henry 
James; and I have known others — not inept in criti- 
cism of the craft and in the craft itself — who were fond 
of it. As for some points, there can hardly be two 
opinions. The description of the rooms and thi; 
furniture which were so devised, so coveted, and made 
the occasion of such unfair dealing, is one of Balzac’s 
be.st examples of one of his best kinds. And there 
is no doubt that as Tolstoi said of Dickens, wlio was 
so strangely like and unlike Balzac, description can 
be somediing more than description — .soimnhing like 
character itself. There is not much satire of the 
sort in literature sharper than that of the way in which 
the luckless Abbe’s partisans fall off from him when 
they see that his enemies are ready u> be, and alilo 
to be, theirs. The “ translated ” scene toward the end, 
in which the spoken words are continuou.sly glt>,s.sed 
by the unspoken thoughts, is a slightly terrible but a 
very ingenious idea : and the gradual brewing up of 
the old-maid-landlady’s wrath against Birolteau could 
not be improved. On the other hand, I confess that 
the story has always been somewhat marred to me by 
the excessive stupidity of Birotteau himself. It is, of 
course, quite uncritical to let your literary value for 
a story or a character depend upon your liking for the 
incidents, still more for the characters, f do not like 
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lago; I do not like Quilp; I do not like Barnes 
Newcome, , But none of them is stupid, : and none of 
them spoils the story. 

In another , of the longer stories, Les Miirana^' 
there is not the slightest need— there is not even the 
slightest room or temptation — ^for what may seem too 
fra,nk,or even slightly disloyal confession, or for, covert 
.and disingenuous avoidance. Les Mamna is nearly, 
faultless.' That it is in -a way a diptych or twm- 
volumed legend is no objection to it : indeed, Balzac’s 
half-apology for the fact has a comic touch, for,, it , 
is notoriously rather a fault of his to lose time on 
prefatory matter which is not, as. this is, interesting 
in itself. The two halves, moreover, balance, con- 
trast with, or complete each other (whichever aspect 
you prefer) in the. most artistic fashion. A predes- 
tined and un.repentant Devil’s Advocate might quibble 
about the easy escape "of the ■Lagounias’ house in 
the sack of Taragona, and one or' two other trifles : 
but he will not make his cavillings good. It ', is^ 
very rare, even in a full-length romance, to' have 
interest worked. , up to .two-.such points, as ' those of : 
Diard’s . marriage and' his ,death : . while pe,rhaps. 
sti,ll more rarely do., you 'get, in ,one story, such 
a, model pair of rascals as Montefiore , and , .D,iard 
himself.. , 'The mother is m'elodram.atic, course, , but 
,then she had: to,' be melodramatic:: and .there, are few 
of Balzac’s heroines in whom I myself ta,'ke: more 
interest than in Juana.- ,He has made her up, very 
boldly but very successfully,-, in ,coiitrasted but per- 
fectly natural: situations until the final ,c0'2r|), and this 
allows you a pleasing uncertainty as to the exact 
motive or mixture, of motives-which, decided it. , She 
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killed Diard because, of . course, -in one stnise slie saw 
that lie was- too great a coward to kill hioiseii* In 
another, was it to save her children some of ihe dis- 
grace, of ^a trial? to avenge at Iasi her yiars of 
toIe.ratioii of him? or was it due to a clo/en r kilter 
obscure but. possible impulses such as to |)iinish his 
murder of her w’orthless, but after all first, kni* ? 'Ihe 
imbroglio is perhaps, unerabroilable : but it is noi. 
iinpleasing, thou.gh there was a time when I was not 
so sure of this. 

T,here are probably, several ways of taking the str)ry 
of Christ in Flanders~the usual French duplication of 
the name j Jesus Christy in ordinary use, improves liie 
title there greatly but would somehow be out of place 
in English. :It haS' several oddnesses — tlie poliiical 
touch in it; the curious coda which seems to have no 
special connect ion, with the story though it has a sort 
of g'enera! one; the absence of the slightest altempi to 
attach'.the miracle to' anything which might give 
particular occasion for it, etc. The opposiuon of the* 
wicked rich people at the stern and ilte giKKj f)oor 
folk at the bow is not very original : and tlie Savioiirhs 
special words of farewell and warning lo the skipper, 
whom he has specially saved, require nearly as iniirh 
comment as the obscurest text in history or literal iino 
It may be taken as a sort of tour de force in answer U) 
a self-question : Can I write a typical iegeiid in luy 
own manner? ” 

And he certainly could, once more by piiuing forth 
to the utmost those miraculous powers of “ ol>serva- 
tion plus imagination/’ wdiich Victor Hugo coiipied 
as liis in the funeral speech — thereby sliowing not 
^ It was originally separate. 
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merely a generosity which was not always strikingly 
eiiaracteristic of the .speaker but a.Gritica,i power whicii 
was not. very often characteristic , of hi.m at , , all.,. 
Possibly tfie.re are nautical and pliysical .blunders in. 
detail, : certainly there is a marveI.IouS' success of effect 
in the .scene-painting, and a more marvellous suffusion 
of supernatural and phanta.stic (not merely fantastic) 
atmosph,e,re or a-ura, which no mere sce,ne-painting 
can produce. , There .is nothing more easy to fail in 
tlian the supernatural — if only because so.nie of 3miir 
readers will. have no sense of it even if you produce 
it. .But if there is any failure here, the reader 
will certainly have had more to do witli it thau' the 
writer. 

It cannot be said that Le Chef D^(Euvre. Inconnu 
has ever had the fate of being an unknown masterpiece 
itself. Oh the contrary if one could, in some way or 
other, take the votes of its readers for close upon a 
century, and value each according to competence— it 
would probably take, and that by a long way, the 
prize among all. Balzac’s shorter stories whether its 
moral (for it has one) were counted in, excluded or 
even counted against it- as perhaps a few paradoxers 
.might be te.n'ipted to do. For the, at first sight to some 
possibly queer and even irrele'vant, division-headings 
of ** Gillette and .‘fCatherine Lescaiilt ’’ have really 
a great deal of relevance to the lesson of the ruin.,, by 
blending, of things perfect. in their, singleness. .But 
you do not really need to pay much .attention to poo.r-. 
.Gillette,:, though, it .is, an .extra . .pleasure to do .so.,.; 
What.the value .of the thing.. may. be, from the point 
.o.f view,, of tech ni.cal. “-art.’-’ criticism in the limited 
..sense, .1 do not. know, and do - not care to know^;. .there. 
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are certainly things in it which are true of all art and 
ail humanity. But about the literary presc;niati«)n of 
the author’s thoughts and views there can be no 
literary doubt in any person competent to judge 
literature. And the rush of this presentation, without 
slip or slur or stop, is extraordinary. Even quite 
small incidents like Frenhofer’s touching up Poussin’s 
sketch are important, and have to do with the double 
catastrophe — the puzzlement of the two younger 
painters when they are at last admitted to their elder’s 
sanctum, and the fatal effect on him and his work. 
Nor has Balzac done anything better in that depart- 
ment in which he is by no means invariably to be 
trusted— love matters — than the attitude of Gillette 
herself to the business of serving as a model to 
anyone but her lover, and to that lover in connection 
with it. It may not be of the easiest to understand— 
his constant craving for the occult may appear in it; 
but it is essentially yine- 

There is, on the other hand, nothing in the 
least occult or extraordinary in U Interdiction except 
the very far from ordinary skill shown in it. Few 
things of Balzac’s are so wholly free from the 
slightest approach to tragedy, though he could 
not refuse himself the touch of the sm]b---and 
in a way insult — inflicted on that excellent Judge 
Popinot by his exclusion from the Comnii.ssion. 
The said Judge’s regular charity-audiences have, I 
believe, been thought unnecessary; but away with 
carping. And the story itself contains such full 
explanation of the immense difference between a 
French and an English “ judge ” as to make any 
further comment on that unnecessary. It may 
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perhaps be permitted to /point out that, herej as so 
often, Balzac, Royalist as he was in liis way, illustrates, 
the amazing unwisdom with which the actual Royalist 
governments of France in the second, fifteen years 
of the nineteenth century, made what w^ould have 
been difficult in any case ^ — a real ‘^restoration , 
impossible. Certainly reinstated aristocrats could 
not all be expected, like the Marquis D’Espard, to 
look out for their shaky title-deeds in centuries past 
and effect or attempt restitution. But legal affairs, 
on the other hand, might have been allowed to run 
their course unmeddled with by private influence and 
partisanship. However, all this has very little to 
do with the central “ knot ’’ of the story, the perfectly 
admirable and delightful visit of Popinot to the 
Marquise, and the way in which he induces her, 
without any unfair dealing, to put herself and her 
case hopelessly in the wrong. Of course we do not 
like the idea of ci “ judge “ beings practically “ leading 
counsel for the Crown,” or indeed for either side. 
But then a French judge is practically this. It would 
be well if he could always be trusted to do it as 
Popinot does here. 

There is a certain community of subject or at least 
of atmosphere ' between The Atheist^ s , Mass ; and 
Afi Episode under the Tenor. The ■attitude' of 
Balzac, as of most men who were born and brought 
up under what has been called “ the interluniuni or 
interregnum of religion in France ” to religion , itself , 
is a rather curious subject. ' It varies, of course, 
very widely according to the' circumstances of the 
individual; but there is perceivable, and naturally 
so, a kind of outside position noticeable elsewhere.. 
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At the same time the almost indelible impression 
which the Roman form of Christianity makes, if not 
by its doctrines, by its ceremonies, manifests itself, 
if not universally, very widely. In any systematic 
or doctrinal sense, Balzac was no doubt more inclined 
to the occult supernatural, to the mystical, than to 
any dogmatic form; but there is nothing hypocritii'al 
—nothing even there assumed for a dramatic or 
literary purpose — in the way he approaches and 
describes the commemorative rites in these two 
stories, which are both of his best. A confirmed 
fault-finder may say that Desplein might be a 
scientific agnostic or even a definite atheist, but that 
scoffing at theism or Christianity is not consistent 
with such behaviour as his at his humble friend and 
benefactor’s “ three months’ mind ” as our old phrase 
has it. To which it might be sufficient to reply that 
logical consistency is not exactly the most invariable 
and inexorable rule of human conduct. Anyhow, the 
story as a story is not, for any real lover of stories, 
injured by such an objection; and that wonderful 
faculty of “ working up ” which Balzac possessed — 
that gradual grip which has been already so often 
noticed — does not fail to show itself here. We all 
know that there is often virtue in an “ if.” There 
are two “ ifs ” in Desplein’s last speech of apology 
in which there is very great virtue indeed. 

Neither of these stories exceeds in ordinary print 
a score or so of pages, but the ” happenings ” in the 
two are very differently allotted. The Atheist's 
Mass is little more than the representing of one 
situation. The Episode is positively busy with 
incident and description. In the one Balzac has 
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almost denied hiniself his scenery; the doctor' kneel- 
ing at Iiis chair is about the only “ illustration.’* to 
be got out of it. T.he other supplies a whole' ga.liery 
of scenes and characters and occurrences .ii'O one of 
which is merely decorative: the snow-paved .walk 
llirough the Terror-stricken streets of Pa.ris; the 
ligiire of the old nun and her colloquy at the confec- 
tioner’s; the pursuit of her homewards and the 
intensely Balzacian description of that home ;■ the 
expectation of danger and its removal ; the ceremony ■; 
the half explanation and its completion later: there 
is matter eiiougli here for a story of many times the 
length. But fortunately Balzac has, without the 
least overcrowding, managed to give it all in the 
space by omitting the extraneous matter — the talkee- 
talkee ” to which he is only too prone when he allows 
liimself more room. Some readers, too, may not be 
offended if attention is called to the way in which the., 
splendour of the Eucharistic celebration, despite — or 
as it were in spiritual contrast with — ^the meanness of 
the scene, is brought out. It may also not be quite 
superfluous to draw notice to Balzac’s dealings with 
executioners: an unpopular profession to which he 
laid not a little attention, and his liking for which we 
have been able to illustrate elsewhere even in.' this, 
volume by the story of El Verdugo.^ 

Except in the single point of the introduction of, 
the crucifix there is , not much resemblance between 
the two stories just commented on and La Grande 
Breteche. But it, like each of them, is one of the finest 

^ It is curious liow little’ of our contempt for Jack 
Ketch has usually shown .itself in France, or at least in 
French literature. Cl the' finale, of' the Three Mnsketcen 
ill doing justice on Milad.y.' : . 
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..of the whole collection-; it iSj like tlieni^ very short ; 
'and like them it displays that gradual intensity cjf grip 
in which, Balzac has hardly any rival but Poe* vSiiort 
..as.itis, too, he finds room fora singularly apt ihoiigii 
by nO' means self-confessing “ curtain-raiser in the 
description of the scene of the tragedy, his expulsion 
from which proves to be the key to iis secret* 1 do 
not know whether the Assessor-Accuser whom 1 have 
taken leave to associate mi.ght question tlic^ selection 
of Rosalie as the informer* In English, if not in 
.French' law, the.re might, I think, be some qiiestio,n 
of “ misprision of .mu.rder if there be such a crime* 
But this really matters nothing at all. And 1 tliink 
we- may - equally reject any suggestion that the thing 
is only a conventional exaggeration of the conven- 
tional Spanish pundonor. The c«>mbination of 
respect for a wife's oath and deadly la^solve to foil 
it; the unflinching carrying out of the deed wfiich 
made the perjury useless; the more unflinching 
endurance of the sufferer : all these unite lo make the 
thing ‘‘above proof as a tale of Iiorror containing 
nothing in the ordinary sense supernatural. 

I can imagine more difference of opinion about 
Colonel Chabert than about most of Ifte other 

constituents of the volume. The original situation- 

the dead-aliveness of the Colonel— ihoiigli by ni> 
means impossible is perhaps not %'e.ry skilfully 
handled ; indeed, when the error has once been 
formally corrected, it ceases to have much real value ; 
and one does not see how any machinations could 
have got him ‘‘ into Charenton.” For surely show- 
ing too much generosity to a worthless wife is not, 
except in Utopia or Cadi-land, a proof of incarcerable 
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madness^ tliough perhaps it ' ought to, be. A,iiiOtlier 
difliciilty arises over the, perfectly useless falsehood bj, 
which the ex-streetwalker and her accomplice, .refuse 
payment of the .lawyer’s bill, only to be brought down 
at once by the Colonel with a threat which lie: could 
not enforce without abandoning his general attitude 
of .renunciation. But, once more, you must . not 
demand too perfectly joined flats from Balzac, any 
more than you must ask consistent chronology from 
Dic.keii.s. 

The vivid portraiture of the lawyer’s office has 
appealed very strongly to some; but almost beyond 
question the main value of the piece lies in the fresh 
presentation of the “ old soldier ” eidolon. Curiously 
enough, there is fair reason for affiliating this favourite 
figure of the French novelist from Pigault-Lebrun 
onwards, not so much to any French literary original 
as to Sterne’s Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim; 
though the grognard feature in him comes rather from 
our navy. The French returned Sterne’s affection for 
them in many ways; and then of course the wave of 
sympathy and pride at the triumphs of the Revolu- 
tionary army and the height to which Napoleon exalted 
France, did the rest, Chabert is one of the chief 
victims of Balzac’s fancy for poetical injustice. Of 
course he throws away chances in the wildest manner, 
and practises generosity in a fashion more than a little 
neglectful of justice itself. He is a person impossible 
to help and likely to put his w^ould-be helpers in 
unpleasant conditions, and in a very bad temper. If 
it was good in him to forgive his -wife, it was bad to 
throw in her teeth a bygone for which he was himself 
clearly as much responsible. But one can’t help 
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.liking: him : a,nd when he mildly remarks '' I mis at 
Jena .’’' to' a Prussian. Insolent who siij^-gested him 
.as'.. a relic o,f Rosbaeh, one likes him very much 
indeed. 

It iSj of course, possible for those who only or 
mainly. look for defects, .absences, mis-hits or mis- 
fits, to .find them in these eleven sliort siories !.)y oni* 
of the very greate.st and certainly one of the most 
liiiique of novelists. But for lliose who look at 
positives rather than negatives, they should be found 
satisfactory. There are other things of his—mot a 
few of them — which possess actual and possiblt* 
attractions of subject. There are a few, though very 
few, of a lighter tone than any given here. But it 
would not be easy to collect a batch more ilhisiraiive 
of Bal'jaciiy — of that strange concentration of force 
which distinguishes him from all other writers of 
fiction. There is a dispute, which need not he anv- 
thing but an amiable one, wheiher this unicjiie 
intensity contents itself — whether it does not indeed 
proclaim itself discontented, with mere reality : that it 
cannot be justly called realism ” there should surely 
be little question. But though it somelimes draws 
upon, it never wholly depends on the witreaL And 
perhaps the secret of the ** Balzacity ’’ spoken of 
above is that it is constantly floating on the dividing* 
line between the natural and the supernatural — that 
it never makes up its mind whether it is happiest witli 
Eugenie Grandet or with S6raphita. For people who, 
not only like Dr. Johnson’s friend “ find cheerfulness 
breaking in,” but are uncomfortable if she does not, 
Balzac can hardly be recoriimended. But there are 
other nymphs besides Cheerfulness whose company, if 
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not preferable, is a not unsatisfactory alternative to 
hers. Some of these, and some of the most spell- 
binding of them, Balzac will provide you with 
whenever you want them. 


Bath, 1927. 


George Saintsbury. 
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through the even.ing the-' eldest of his daughters had 
been watching* the 'o.fficer with an interest so inibiied 
with sadness that her .tender feeling well accotinied 
for his being* lost in thought, 

Clara was beautiful, and,' althoiigii she had three 
brothers and a sister, the wealth of the Marquis de 
Ldgah(^s seemed ■ great enough to allt^w \1ctor 
Marchand to believe that. the young lady would liave 
a rich dowry. But who would ever dare believe that 
the daiigliter of ..the most overweeiiingly proud 
grandee in all Spain could 'be wooed and won by the 
son of a grocer in Paris! .Besides, the I'rench were 
hated. The .Marquis being suspected by the French 
General G., who was administering the province, of 
preparing a revolt in favour of Ferdinand VIl, the 
battalion commanded by Victor A,!archand tuid been 
billeted in Menda in orier to keep a watch over the 
neighbouring territory, which belonged to the Marquis 
de L<§gante. A recent despatch from .Marshal Xey 
gave grounds for fear that the English might land 
upon tlie coast at any moment, and also tiesignaled 
the . M.'arquis as having correspondence with tlie 
English Government. So; in spite of the friendly 
reception which the Marquis had given t<.) Victcu* 
Marchand and his men, the young officer was always 
on his guard. 

As he strolled towards the terrace, from which he 
was able to see anything unusual in the town or the 
surrounding country which had been put in his 
charge, he "was wondering how he could interpret the 
friendliness which the Marquis was continually show- 
ing him, and how he could reconcile the tranquillity 
of the ^country with the uneasiness of his general. 
Immediately, however, thoughts such as these were 
banished from his mind by a feeling of carefulness 
and of very natural curiosity, for he noticed rather a 
considerable number of lights in the town. 

Although it was the Festivity of St. James, he had 
ordered that very morning that all lights should be 
extinguished at the regulation hour ; only the chateau 
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had been exempted from this .order. , vHere and there 
he saw the' gleam of the bayonets of his, soldiers: at 
their postSj but t.here was .deep silence, and there, was 
no sig'H that the Spaniards were' revelling in, the ,mad; 
joys of. a fete. Trying, to .explain, the violation,; of 
li,is .orders, of which these people were ' guilty,, 
the .mystery of the offence seemed to. him the . more 
iii,compreh„eiisible, because he had, left offi.cers . in . 
charge of the night patrols in the town. Full of 
youtliftil impetuosity, he was just going ' to pass 
through an opening in the parapet, in order to hasten 
over the rocks more quickly than by the ordinary road 
to a guard placed near the chateau at the entrance to 
the town, when a faint sound stopped him. It 
sounded like the crunching of the sand by the light 
foot of a woman. Looking round, he saw nothing, 
but he was amazed at the extraordinary brightness 
of the sea. 

So full of fate was the spectacle before him that he 
could not believe his eyes and stood motionless, 
struck by surprise. By the wdiite rays of the moon 
he was able to distinguish the sails of a fleet at a 
considerable distance off. He shuddered, trying 
to persuade himself that this was some optical 
illusion formed by the play of the moon upon the 
wa'ves. " ■ ' 

At that moment he heard the hoarse whisper of his 
name, and, looking in the direction of the opening in 
the parapet, he saw the head of the soldier who had 
escorted him to the chateau. 

, — ' Is that ;YOii, sir ? ” ■ 

Yes; what is it?’’ replied the young officer, 
under his breath, whom a sort of foreboding warned 
to act with secrecy. 

Those scoundrels are as active as worms, and, 
with your permission, I won’t lose a moment in 
informing you of what I have noticed.” 

Go on,” replied Marchand. 

“ I have just been following one of the servants 
from the chateau, who came this way with a lantern. 
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vSuch' :a thing., as , a , lantern seemed infernally 
suspicious' to me, for, I don't believe that it was 
necessary .'for this particular 'Christian to light tapers 
at this hour. I said to m.yself, * the}” are going to eat 
us up/ and I started to track him dowm* and i found 
rather a big heap of faggots concealed in the roclvs 
about' three yards from here.” 

' A terrible cry, 'which suddenly resounded from the 
town, interrupted his story. . In a moment the ligiini 
of the officer was outlined by a great burst of light, as 
a huge fire of .wood and straw rose within ten yards 
of him. The poor soldier fell dead with a ball 
through his 'head. ..The music and the sound of 
laughter in' the ball-room ceased. A death-like 
silence, broken by groans, now followed the sound 
revelry and music. A cannon-shot echoed across the 
waters of the sea, glittering in the white moonlight. 
A cold sweat broke out upon the young officer's fore- 
head. He was unarmed. He knew that his men 
had been butchered and that the Pmglish were 
about to land. If he survived, he saw liimself romt- 
martialled and disgraced. He was abotu to throw 
himself over on to the rocks below, when Clara's 
hand grasped his. 

„ .Fly! she said. ” My. brothers are following 
me to kill you. Down below, at the ffiot of this rock, 
you will find Juan ito'’s .horse. Go quickly! ” 

The young officer looked at her for a moment with 
amazement as she urged- hi.m. on, and then, obeying 
that instinct for self-prese.rvatioii which no man, even 
the bravest, ever loses, ■ he fled into the park in the 
direction she hadypoi.n.ted 'out and hurried over the 
boulders, hitherto only trodden by goats. He heard 
Clara urging on his pursuers, their keps behind him, 
and innumerable balls whistling past his head, but he 
reached the valley, found the horse, and galloped off 
wfith lightning speed. 

A few hours later the young officer reached General 
Gds headquarters, where he found him at dinner 
with his staff# 
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As lie entereds pale and downcast, he exclaimed, , 

“ I am bringing, you my head ! "* ^ .i 

1-Ie sat dow.ii and told his horri,ble story, which was . 
received in grim silence. ’ 

The terrible general said, I think you are .more 
unlucky than guilty.' You are not accountable for : 

the misdeeds of the Spaniards, 'and, as far as ..I a.ni , 
concerned, you are pa.rdoned 5 though the Marshal i 

may decide othe.r’wise.” ' 

llie unhappy ofiicer found only slight consolation 
in these words. ! 

‘‘ Ah ! '' he exclaimed, “ when the Emperor hears j 

a.ll about it ! ’* ;■ 

‘'Perhaps,’^ replied the general, “he will have 1 

you shot — we shall see. In the meantime, donh let [ 

us tal.k any more about it except to devise some scheme S 

for a revenge, which may strike terror into the heart ■ 

of this country where war is waged in the manner 1 

of savages/’' " . ^ j 

An hour later, a regiment of infantry, a detach- j 

nient of cavalry, and some guns were on the road, j 

with the general and Victor at their head. The men, 
who had been informed of the massacre of their com- 
rades, were infuriated, and the distance between the 
general’s Iieadquarters and Menda was covered with 
amazing speed. ; 

On the way, some villages were found under anus, ; 

and every one of these wretched places was surrounded j 

and tlie inhabitants decimated. j 

By one of those inexplicable strokes of ilHuck I 

which sometimes occur, the English ships were hove I 

to, and did not approach the shore. Later, it was 
learnt that these ships were only carrying artillery and 
had outdistanced the other transports. "So, the'town 
of Menda, deprived of the defenders which it 
expected, and which the appearance of the English 
fleet seemed to promise, was surrounded by"" the 
French troops, and scarcely' offered any resistance, 
and tlie terror-stricken inhabitants .-offered to surrender 
at discretion. With a self-S-acrifice, not infrequently 
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met with in the Peninsula, tliose who had butchered 
the French detachment oilered to give liu'inscives 
up to the general, for, with his reputation for 
cruelty, they knew that Menda would probably i)e 
burnt and the entire population put to the sw’ord. 
The general accepted this offer, with the added 
condition that all the occupants of the chateau, from 
the Marquis down to the lowest domestic servant, 
should be handed over to him, I'his being agreed, 
he promised to spare the other citizens and to prevent 
his men from looting or setting lire to the town. A 
huge fine was levied, and the richest people in the 
town gave themselves up as prisoners, as guarantee 
that it would be paid within twenty -four hours. 

The general took all necessary precautions for the 
safety of his troops and provided fur the defence of 
the surrounding country, refusing to biller his men 
upon the people. Having seen liis troops into their 
camps, he went up the hill to the chateau, which he 
took over with some of his men. The members of 
the Legafifes family w'ith their .servants were carefully 
watched, bound, and shut up in the ball-room. 'I'he 
general’s staff took up their quarters in a corridor 
close by, and he then had a council of war, to decide 
upon the measures necessary fur oppo.sing a landing 
from the English fleet. After de.spatching" an aide-de- 
camp to Idarshal Ney and ordering the placing of 
some batteries on the coa-st, the general and his staff 
turned their attention to their prisoners. 

Two hundred, whom the inhabitants of the town 
had given up, were immediately shot upon the 
terrace. After this military execution, the general 
gave orders for the erection on the terrace of as 
many gibbets as there were persons in the ball-room, 
and for the summoning of the town’s common hang- 
man. Victor Marchand made use of the time before 
dinner in visiting the prisoners. He returned to the 
general very soon. 

“ I hasten,” he said, in broken tones, “ to ask 
you a favour I” 

♦ 
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You/* answered the general; sarcastically. 

'' illaSj yes! ** replied Victor j.‘‘ lam going. to ask 
a oielanclioly favour. When the Marquis saw the 
gibbets being set up, he expressed, a hope' that you 
would alter that form of punishment for the members 
of his noble family and have them beheaded, instead.** 

: “ Very well,” ^ said the general. 

“ They are also asking that they may be granted 
a priest, and that they may be unbound. They 
promise not to attempt to escape.” ' 

V I consent, but you shall be answerable for 
them,” the general replied. 

“ The old Marquis offers you all his money if you 
will pardon his young son.” 

Indeed ! his possessions are already the property 
of King Joseph ! ” 

The general was silent for a moment and, with a 
gesture of contempt, he went on: “I am going to 
exceed their wishes. I see the importance of his 
last request. Very well, then. Let him buy eternity 
for his title, but Spain shall remember for ever his 
treachery and his punishment! I give his fortune 
to and will spare the life of any son of his who will 
fill the post of executioner. Now, off you go, and 
don h bother me with the affair again.” 

Dinner was served, the officers did justice to it 
with appetites sharpened by fatigue, and only one 
of them, Victor Marchand, was absent. 

After much hesitation he went to the ball-room, 
where he found the haughty -Ldgan^s family in' deep 
distress. The distressing sight -filled, 'him ' .with 
sorrow, as he remembered the evening before, when 
he had watched the heads of the two daughters and 
of the three young sons of the House revolving in 
the ecstasies of the valse. He shuddered as lie 
thought that, before very long, 'those same heads 
woiiM be swept off by the executioner’s' sword. Tied 
down upon their gilded chairs,, the father and mother, 
the three boys and the two . girls were absolutely 
motionless. Eight servants ..were standing, their 
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hands bound behind ■lliem. On some oi* the faces 
could be seen a. feeling' of, Tesfgnal ion mingled with 
regret at the failure, of their .. attempt. Some soldiers 
were on guard' over them, But they showed respect: 
for the grief of . their cruel foes. When Victor 
imlered the room, -.they looked at him with curiosity. 
He gave orders ter unbind the prisoners, and hiiiist'lf 
proceeded to loosen the cords wliich held Clara upuii 
her chair. She smiled sadly. He. could not lielp 
passing his hand lightly over the gir,rs arms, as he 
admired her wealth of black hair and her slim figure. 
She, ' was a typical Spaniard, with i!ie vSpanisli 
colouring and the, Spanish eyes, willi their long, 
pointed lashes, and their pupils blacker than a 
raven’s wing. ■ 

“ Have you ■ been .successful ? ” she' '''asked, with 
one of those melancholy smiles which show that a 
girl is still young, 

Victor could not repress a groan. He looked ii! 
Clara and her three brothers, one after the other. 
The eldest, Juanito, was thirty years old. Although 
small in stature and badly built, there was no lack 
of a certain nobility in his bearing, nor was that 
tine sensibility, so notable in the liightest circles u( 
the Spain of those days, foreign to his narure. 

The second son, Philippe, was about tweni}' x'ears 
of age and was like Clara. The youngest was (*ighl. 
In the features of Maniml, a painter might liave 
found a trace of that ' Roman loyalty whicli David 
has delineated in his' d.rawi.ngs of tlie diildre.n of th(‘ 
days of the Republic. The head of tlu? old Marquis, 
with its white hair,. m.igh.t .have come straight out of 
one of Murillo’s canvases. 

As he looked at them, the young officer shook his 
head in despair at. e.ver ■, getting the general’s terms 
accepted by any one of; these great people, but he 
decided to tell them to Clara. 

For a moment she shivered. Then, quickly 
regaining her self-possession, she went across to 
her father and knelt before him. 
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^Make , Juanito swear . to obey faithfully , any 
orders yo.u may give' him, and we .shall be content/' 

. The .Marquise, trembled with hopeful expectation, 
but, when, she bent towards her husband and'' heard 
Clara’s horrible communication, she fainted, 

Jiianito, grasping its full significance, raged up 
and down the room like a lion in its cage, 

Victor dismissed the guards after receiving from 
the Marquis an assurance of complete obedience. 
The servants were handed over to the executioner 
who hanged them. 

When only Victor remained on guard over the 
family, the old father rose. 

Jiianito ! ” said he. 

Jiianito only replied with a slight nod, equivalent 
to a refusal, and falling back into his chair, looked 
at his parents, dri-^^eyed, and awestricken. 

Then Clara went over to him, and, placing herself 
upon his knees and putting her arms round his neck 
and kissing his eyelids, said, quite cheerfully : 
“ Dear Jiianito, if you only knew how gentle Death, 
brought by you, will be to me ! I shall not have 
to submit to the odious handling of an executioner. 
You will save me from all the evil things which 
were in store for me, and — kind Juanito, you did 
not want me to belong to anybody, so why 
hesitate? ” 

Her soft eyes cast a fiery glance at Victor, as if to 
re-awaken in Juanito's heart his detestation of the 
French. 

Be brave,” said his brother Philippe, ‘‘or our 
race, which is almost royal, will be wiped out.” 

Suddenly Clara rose, the group round Juanito 
went apart, and this son, surely, most justifiably 
rebellious, saw standing before him his old father, 
and heard him exclaim in a solemn voice : “ Juanito,. 
I command you to do it.! - ” 

As the voting Count remained without moving, 
his father fell at his -.knees, and, -inpmlimtarily, Clara, 
Manuel .and . Philippe .followed- -his example. They 
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all stretched .forth; 'their \ han to the one, wlio was 
to save tlieda,mi.ly from oblivion, and all seemed to 
repeat their father’s. words , 

,‘,^0 my son,, would you be lacking in the fortitude 
of a Spa,ii.iard' and ill- .true- tenderness? Must you 
.let me kneel before you for long? Need you only 
have consideration for your 'O'wn life and your own 
pain ? Is this- my.-. 'Son ?'” . he conc.'luded, turning 
towards the Marquise, 

** Fie consents! ” exclaimed juanito's mother in 
despair, 'as she noticed his eyebrows move in ,a: 
manner which she alone could interpret, 

]\Iariqiiit,a, the second - daughter, remained kneel- 
ing, pressing her mother .in her poor little arms, and 
as'Ashe wept, , her . little brother Manuel began to 
scold her, ■ ■ ■ 

Then the Marquis’s chaplain came into the room, 
and the whole family gathered round him and took 
him over to Juanito. 

Victor, unable to bear the scene any longer, made 
a sign to Clara and hurried away to \ry for the last 
time to move the general to meirv. lie found him 
in a very good humour at dinner with liis officers 
who wTre beginning to be merry. 

An hour later one hundred of the principal citizens 
of Menda came out upon the terrace of the chateau 
to be witnesses, according to tlie generaPs orders, «af 
the execution of the House of Lf»gailNs, A detach- 
ment of soldiers was posted to control these people, 
who were drawn up under the gibbets on whicl) 
the Marquis’s servants had been 'hanged: the feet 
of those mart 3 Ts almost touched the heads of those 
citizens. Thirt_v yards from them a block w’as 
placed with a naked sword beside if. The executioner 
was there in case of Juanito’s refusal to act. Soon 
these people heard in the midst of deep silence the 
steps of several persons, the sound of the measured 
tread of a patrol and the slight rattling of their 
muskets. These various noises were mingled with 
the gay sounds of the officers’ dinner, just' as, a fe'w 
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hours beforCj the revelry of a. ball had . hidden the 
preparation, of black treachery. 

.AIL eyes were turned towards the chateau , aod the 
noble family was seen coming forward with i.iicred- 
ible self-confidence. Every face was unclouded and.- 
peaceful. One alone, pale and: broken dowm, leant 
upon the priest, who lavished all the consolation . of 
his faith upon him, the only one who was to live. 
The executioner understood, as did everybody else, 
that Juanito had taken his place for a day. The 
old Marquis and his wife, Clara, Mariquita, and 
their two brothers came and knelt down a few paces 
from the place of execution, to which Juanito was 
led by the priest. When he came to the block the 
executioner touched his arm and took him aside, 
probably to give him some instructions. The priest 
arranged the victims so that they should not see the 
executions, but these were real Spaniards who held 
themselves erect and showed no sign of weakness. 

Clara was the first to hasten to her brother. 
“Juanito,’’ she said, “pity me for my little 
courage, and begin with me ! ” 

At that moment a man’s hurrying footsteps were 
heard. Victor reached the place, to find Clara 
already on her knees before the block and her white 
neck ready for the sword. The officer turned pale, 
but he had sufficient strength to hasten forward. 

The genera! spa,res your -life if you will marry 
me,” he murmured to her. 

The Spanish girl threw a look of contempt and 
of haughtiness at the, officer.. Then, in a low voice., 
coming from the depths of her heart, she said: 
■“Come, Juanito! ” 

head rolled at Victor’s feet. A spasm shook 
the Afa,rquise de Ldgan^s when she heard the sound,; 
and this, was the only sign of her anguish. 

■“ Am- I , all,' right, my g'ood Juanito ? was little 
Manuel’s question to his brother. 

“ Ah ! you are crying ! said Juanito to liis,. sister,. 
“Yes,” the girl answered; .“'I am thi,nldng":' oL 
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you, jioor jiianito you will be: very unhapjDy without 
us ! ■ 

Soon the great figure of the Marcjiiis was seen, 
lie looked upon the blood of his children, then 
iu riled towards tlie spectators who were standing 
dumb and motionless, and, stretching forth his hands 
towards Juanito, he • cried with a loud voice; 
“ Spaniards, I give my son rny paternal blessing! 
Now, Marquis, strike without fear, you are witliout 
reproach.” 

But when Juanito saw his mother supported by the 
priest coming near, he exclaimed : ” She bore me ! ” 

His voice drew a cry of horror from all those 
there. The noise of the joyous laughter of the 
officers who were feasting subsided at that terrilile 
sound. The Marquise, seeing that Juanitoks 
courage was exhausted, with one leap threw himself 
over the parapet and dashed herself to pieces upon 
tlie rocks below. A cry of admiration went up. 
juanito fell down in a faint. 

General,” said a half-intoxicated tiffu'ur, ” .Mar- 
chand has just been telling me something of those 
executions. 1 wager that they were not done b}' 
your orders.” 

” Do you forget, gentlemen^' exclaimed the 
general, ” that in a month five hundred French 
families will be in mourning, and that we are in 
Spain? Do you want tojeave our bones here? ” 

After this speech,, there was none, not awn a sub- 
lieutenant, who had the' courage to empty his glass. 

In spite of the respect which is paid to him })y all, 
in spite of the title, El Amrdugo ” (the executioner), 
given by the King of ;Spain as a title of nobility to 
the Marquis de L'^gan^s, he is consumed by g'rief, 
and he lives a lonely life,,,, rarely appearing in public. 
Crushed by the burden" of his strange crime, he 
seems to await impatiently the birth of a second som 
to give him the right to meet again the ghosts which 
accompany him wherever, he goes. 
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Half-way down the Rue Saint-Denis, almost at the 
corner of the Rue du Petit-Lion, there stood formerly 
one of those delightful houses which enable historians 
to reconstruct old Paris by analogy. The threatening 
walls of this tumbledown abode seemed to have been 
decorated with hieroglyphics. For what other name 
could the passer-by give to the X’s and Vs which the 
horizontal or diagonal timbers trnced on the front, 
outlined by little parallel cracks in the plaster ? , It was 
evident that every beam quivered in its mortices at 
the passing of the lightest vehicle. This venerable 
structure was crowned by a triangular roof of which 
no example will, ere long, be seen in Paris. This 
covering, warped by the extremes of the Paris climate, 
projected three feet over the roadway, as much to 
protect the threshold from the rainfall as to shelter the 
wall of a loft and its sill-less dormer window. This 
upper story was built of planks, overlapping each 
other like slates, in order, no doubt, not to overweight 
the frail house. 

One rainy morning in the month of March, a young 
man, carefully wrapped in his cloak, stood under the 
awning* of a shop opposite this old house, which he: 
was studying with the enthusiasm of an antiquary. In 
point of fact, this relic of the civic life of the sixteenth 
century offered more than' one problem to the, 
consideration of an observer.' ■ Each story p,reseiited 

41; .-v.' . 
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some singularity; on'lhe iirst floor four ia!l, narrow 
windows, close together, were iilhai as lo ilie lower 
panes with Itoards,- so as to produce tlie clouhifiil light 
b}^ which a clever salesoiaii can asc'rihe lo his goucls 
the colour his customers inquire for. llie young man 
st^emt‘d very scornful of, this essential part of the 
house; his eyes had not ' yet rested on it. 
windows of the second 'Iloor, where llu* \"eneiian 
blinds were drawn up, revealing little dingy niiislin 
i'urtains behind the. large Bohemian glass ptines, did 
not interest him either.. .. His attention was attracted 
to the third floor, to the modest sash-frames of wood, 
so clumsily wrought that they might have found a 
place in the ?^Iuseuni of Arts and Crafts to illustrate 
the early efforts of French carpentry. Tliese windows 
were glazed with small .squares of glass so green that, 
but for his good eyes, the young man could not have 
seen the blue-checked cotton curtains wliich screened 
the mysteries of the room from profane eyes. Xow' 
and then the watcher, weary of his fniiiless cuntempla- 
tion, or of the silence in wdiich the house was buried, 
like the whole neigiibourhood, dropped his iwes 
towards the lower regions. An inwtlumarv smih* 
parted his lips each time he looked ai the sho|), \vhen% 
in fac't, there were some laughable details. 

A formidable wooden beam, resting on four pillars, 
which appeared to have l.)ent under the weigiu of tiu* 
decrepit liouse, had been encrusted with as many 
emits of different paint as there are of roiigc‘ on an old 
ductefs'^s cheelA In the middle of this broad, and 
fafuasllcally carved joist there was an old painting 
representing a cat playing rackets. Tin’s picture was 
what moved the young man to mirth. Bui it must be 
said that the wittiest of modern painters could not 
invent so comical a caricature. The animal held in 
one of its fore-paws a racket as big as itself, and stood 
'on its hind legs to aim at hitting an enormous ball, 
returned by a man in a fine embroidered coat. Draw- 
ing, colour, and accessories, all were treated in such 
a way as to suggest that the artist had meant to make 
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giime of' the shop-owner ■ and of -the passing observer* 
Tiniej wiiiie impairing, this artless painting, had made , 
it yet more grotesque by. introducing- aome uncertain: 
features which must have puzzled ' the , conscientio.iis 
idler* For instance, the cat’s tail had been eaten into 
in ^ such way, that it might now have been taken, 
for the, figure of a spectator — so long, and thick, and 
furry were the tails of our forefathers’ cats. To the 
right ^ of the picture, on an azure field which ill 
disguised the decay . of the w-ood, might be read 
the name ** Guillaume,” and to the left, Successor 
to A'laster Chevrel.” Sun and rain had worn away 
most of the gilding parsimoniously applied to the 
letters of this superscription, in which, the I'Ps and, 
\”s had changed places in obedience to the laws of 
old-world orthography. 

To quench the pride of those who believe that the 
world is growing cleverer day by day, and that modern 
humbug surpasses everything, it may be observed that 
these signs, of which the origin seems so whimsical to 
many Paris merchants, are the dead pictures of once 
living pictures by which our roguish ancestors 
contrived, to tempt customers into their houses. Thus 
tlie Spinning Sow, the Green Monkey, and others, 
were animals in cages whose skill astonished the 
passer-by, and whose accomplishments prove the 
patience of the , fifteenth-century ,, artisan. ' Such 
curiosities did more to enrich their fortunate owners 
than the signs of ‘''Providence,” ” Good-faith, ” 
” Grace of God,” and ” Decapitation of John the 
Baptist,” which may still be seen- in the Rue vSaint- 
Denis. ■ , 

However, our stranger was, certainly not „standing 
there to admire the cat, which a minute’s attention 
sufficed to stamp on his. memory. '.The young man 
himself liad his peculiarities. 'cloak, folded after 
the n,ian,ne,:r of an antique drapery,' showed a smart pair 
of shoes, all the more remarkable- in the, midst of the 
Paris mud, because he wore white' silk , stockings, on 
which the splashes betrayed his im-patience. He had 
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just come, no doubt, \from a wedding or a hall; for ac 
this early hour he- ■had/ in his hand a pair of while 
gloves, and his black ■■■.hair, now out of curl, and flow- 
ing over his shoulders,, showed that it had been dressed 
ii la Caracalla, a fashion ■ int.rodiired as much by 
David's school of pa.inting as by the mania for Greek 
and Roman styles wh.ich cha.racterized the c'arly years 
of .this century* „ v, ,’ , ' 

,I;n, spit^e of the noise made by a few market 
gardeners, who, being late, rattled* past towards the 
great market-place at a 'gallop, the busy street lay 
stillness of which the-m.agic charm is known only to 
those who have wandered through deserted Paris at 
the hours when its roar, hushed for a moment, rises 
and spreads in the distance like the great voice of the 
sea. This strange young man must have seemed as 
curious to the shopkeeping folk of the '' Cat and 
Racket ’’ as the Cat and Racket ” was to him. A 
dazzlingly white cravat made his anxious face look 
even paler than it really was. The fire that flaslied 
in his black eyes, gloomy and sparkling hv turns, was 
in harmony with the singular outline of his features, 
with his wide, flexible mouth, hardened into a smile. 
His forehead, knit with violent annoyance, had a 
stamp of doom. Is not the forehead the most 
prophetic feature -of 'a- m.an? Whcm the stranger’s 
brow expressed passion, the furrows formed in it were 
terrible in their strength and energy; but when be 
recovered his calmness, so- ea.sily upset, it beamed witli 
a luminous grace which. gave great attractiveness to a 
countenance in which, joy, grief, love, anger, or scorn 
blazed out so contagiously that the coldest man could 
not fail to be impressed. 

He was so thoroughly vexed by the time when the 
dormer window- of the .loft-- was suddenly flung open, 
that he did not observe the apparition of three laughing 
faces, pink and white .and c'hubby, but as vulgar as the 
face of Commerce as it is seen in sculpture on certain 
monuments. These three,'- faces, framed by the 
window^ recalled the puffy cherubs floating among 
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the clouds,, that surround' God ■ the Father. ' The 
apprentices snuffed up the exhalations of the street 
with an eagerness that showed how hot and poisonous 
the atmosphere of their garret must 'he. , After 
pointing to the singular sentinel, the most jovial, .as., 
he seemed, of the apprentices^ retired and came back 
holding an instrument whose hard metal pipe is now. 
superseded by a leather tube; and they all gr,inned 
wit.h mischief as they looked down on the loiterer, and 
sprinkled him with a fine white shower of which the 
scent proved that three chins had just been shaved.' 
Standing on tiptoe, in the farthest corner of their loft, 
to enjoy their victim's rage, the lads ceased laughing 
on seeing* the haughty indifference with which the 
young man shook his cloak, and the intense contempt 
expressed by his face as he glanced up at the empty 
window frame. 

At this moment a slender white hand threw up the 
lower half of one of the clumsy windows on the third 
floor by the aid of the sash runners, of which the 
pulley so often suddenly gives way and releases the 
lieavy panes it ought to hold up. The watcher was 
then rewarded for his long waiting. The face of a 
young girl appeared, as fresh as one of the white cups 
that bloom on the bosom of the waters, and crowned 
by a frill of tumbled muslin, which gave her head a 
look of ex(|i!isite innocence. Though wrapped in 
brown slulT, her neck and.. shoulders gleamed h.ere and 
there tlirough little openings left by .her movements 
in sleep. Xo expression of ■ 'embarrassment detracted- 
from the candour of her face, -or the calm Ioo.k of eyes 
immortalized long since in the .sublime works ,Gf 
Raphael; here were the same grace, the,, same repose 
as in these Virgins, and now proverbial. There waS; a 
delightful contrast between the cheeks of that face on 
which sleep had, as it were, -given high relief to a 
superabundance of life, and the antiqui.ty of .the heavy 
window with its clumsy . shape and 'black sill. Like 
those day-blowing flowers, wfliich in the early morning 
liave not yet unfurled their cups, twisted by the chills 
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of nigiit, the girJ, as^y-et '.hardly a\\aki\ lel her blue 
eyes wander }3eyond: the neighbouriiyg rui^fs lo l(Kik at 
liie sky; then, from habit, she cast them down on the 
gloorny cleptiis of the street, where imniecliately 
met tliose of her ado.rer.' .Va.nity, no doubt, distressi/d 
her at being seen in undress ;\she sianetl l)ack, the 
worn pulley gave way,' and the sash fell with the rapid, 
run, which in our day ■ has ^ earned for this artless 
invention of our forefathers' an odious named The 
vision had disappeared. To the young* man the most 
radiant star of morning- se:emed to !}e hidden by a 
cloud. ' " ■ * . 

During these, -'l/ittle incidents the heavy inside 
shutters that protected the slight windows of the shop 
of tine “ Cat and Racket ” had been removed as if I)}* 
magic. The old door with its knocker Avas opened 
back against the wall of the entry by a man-servant, 
apparently coeval with the sign, who, with a shaking 
hand, hung upon it a square of cloth, on which were 
embroidered in yellow silk the words: Guillaume, 
successor to Chevrel.” Many a passer-by would liave 
found it difficult to guess the class of trade carried on 
by Monsieur Guillaume. Between tlie strong iron 
bars which protected his shop windows on the outside, 
certain packages, wrapped in brown linen, were liardly 
visible, though as numerous as herrings swimming in 
a shoal. Notwithstanding the primitive aspect of the 
Gothic front, ^lonsieur Guillaume, of all the merchant 
clothiers in Paris, was the one whose stores were 
always the best provided, Avhose connections were 
most extensiA^e, and whose commercial honesty never 
lay under the slightest suspicion. If some of his 
brWhren in business made a contract with the Govern- 
ment, and had not the required quantity of cloth, he 
was alw*ays ready to deliver it, however large the 
number of pieces tendered for. The wily dealer knew 
a thousand ways of extracting* the largest profits 
without being obliged, like them, to court patrons, 
cringing to them, or making them costly presents. 

^ Fenetre h la Guillotine. 
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Wlienjiis fellow-tradesmen -could, only pay .in good 
bills of long^date, he would, mention his notary .as .an. 
accomniodaling man, and 'managed to get a'second 
profit out of the bargain, thanks to this arrangement, 
Avhich had made it a proverb among the traders of 
the Rue Saint-Denis: Fleaven preserve voii from 
AIons.ieiir Guillaume’s notary!” to signify a heavy 
discount. 

The old .merchant was to be seen standing, on the 
tlireshold of his' shop, as if by a miracle, the instant 
the servant withdrew. Monsieur Guillaume looked 
at the Rue Saint-Denis, at the neighbouring shops, 
and at the w-eather, like a man disembarking at Havre, 
and seeing France once more after a long voyage. 
Having convinced himself that nothing had changed 
while he was asleep, he presently perceived "the 
stranger on guard, who for his part gazed at the 
patriarchal draper as Humboldt may have scrutinized 
the lirst electric eel he saw* in America. Monsieur 
Guillaume wore loose black velvet breeches, pepper- 
aiid-Scill stockings, and square-toed shoes with, silver 
buckles. .His coa.t, with square-cut fronts, square-cut 
tails, and square-cut collar, clothed his slightly bent 
iigiire in greenish cloth, finished with white metal 
buttons, tawny from wear. Flis grey hair was so 
accurately combed and flattened over his yellow pate 
that it made it look like a furrowed field. His little 
green eyes, that might have been pierced with a 
gimlet, fiaslied beneatli arches faintly tinged with red 
in the place of eyel)roW'S. Anxieties had wrinkled his 
forehead with as many horizontal .lines as there were 
creases in his coat. This colourless face expressed 
patience, commercial shrewdness, and the sort of wily 
cupidity which is needful in business. At that time 
these okl families Avere less rare tha.n they are now, in 
which the characteristic habits and costume of their 
calling', surviving in the midst of more recent civiliza- 
tion, were preserved as cherished .traditions, like the 
antediluvian remains found by Guvier in the quarries. 

The head of the Guillaume family was a notable 
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upholder of ancient practices; he miglii be lu-ard lo 
regret the Provost fjf Merchants, and never did he 
mention a decision of the Tribunal of Commerce with- 
out calling it the Sentence of the Consuls. L'p ami 
dressed the first of the household, in obedience, itu 
doubt, lo these old customs, he stood sternly awaiting 
the appearance of his three assistants, ready to scold 
them in case they were late. These young disi'iples of 
Mercury knew nothing more terrible than the wordless 
assiduity with which the master scrutini/.etl their faces 
and their movements on Monday in search of evidenct; 
or traces of their pranks. But at this moment the (»Id 
clothier paid no heed to his apprentices; he was 
absorbed in trying to divine the motive of the anxious 
looks which the young man in silk .stockings and a 
cloak cast alternately at his signboard and into the 
depths of his shop. The daylight was now brighter, 
and enabled the stranger to discern the cashier’s corner 
enclosed by a railing and screened by old green silit 
curtains, where were kept the immense ledgers, the 
silent oracles of the house. The too inquisiti\’e gttzer 
seemed to covet this little nook, and to he taking the 
plan of a dining-room at one side, lighted by a sky- 
light, whence the family at meals could easily see tiie 
smallest incident that might occur at the shop-door. 
So much affection for his dwelling .seemed suspicious 
to a trader wlio had lived long enough tf) remember 
the law of maximum prices; Monsieur Chiillaume 
naturally thought that this sinister per.sonage had an 
eye to the till of the Cat and Racket. .After quietly 
observing the mute duel which was going on betw^eeh 
his ma.ster and the stranger, the ekiest of the 
apprentices, having seen that the young man was 
stealthily watching the windows of the third floor, 
ventured to place himself on the stone flag where 
Monsieur Guillaume was standing. He took tw'o 
steps out into the street, raised his head, and fancied 
that he caught sight of Mademoiselle Augustine 
Guillaume in hasty retreat. The draper, annoyed by 
his assistant’s perspicacity, shot a side glance at him'; 
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but the draper and his amorous apprentice were 
suddenly relieved from' the" fears which the' .young' 
man's presence had, excited in their minds. He"hai.led 
E' ..hackney cab 0..11 its way to a neighbouring staiidA 
and jumped. into it with an air of affected indiffere,nce^. 
This deparlure was a balm to the hearts of- the other 
two lads, who had been somewhat uneasy as to meeting 
the victim of their practical joke. 

Well, gentlemen, what ails you that you, are 
.standing there with your arms folded? ” said 
Monsieur Guillaume to his' three neophytes. “ In 
former days, bless you, when I was ’in Master 
ChevreFs service, I shoulcl have overhauled more than 
two pieces of cloth by this time.”' 

‘‘ Then it was daylight earlier,” said the second 
assistant, whose duty this was. 

The old shopkeeper could not help smiling. 
Though two of these young fellows, who were confided 
to his care by their fathers, rich manufacturers at 
Louviers and at Sedan, had only to ask and to have 
a hundred thousand francs the day when they \yere 
old enough to settle in life, Guillaume regarded it as 
his duty to keep them under the rod of an old-world 
despotism, unknown nowadays in the showy modern 
shops, where the apprentices expect to be rich men 
at thirty. He made them work like negroes. These 
three assistants were equal to a business which would 
harry ten such clerks as 'those whose sybaritica! tastes 
now swell the columns of the budget. Not a sound 
disturbed the peace of Ihis solem,n, house, where the 
hinges were always .oiled, and wdiere the meanest 
article of furniture showed the respectable cleanliness 
which reveals strict order and economy. The. m,.ost 
’waggish of the three youths often. amused .himself,' by 
writing the date of its'first a.ppearanee on the Griiy^re 
cheese "which was left to -their tender mercies at break- 
fast, and w’hich it was .their- pleasure to leave 
untouched. This bit of mischie,f, -and few others of 
the same stamp, would ^ sometim.es '.bring a smile on 
the face of the younger of Guillaume’s two daughters, 
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the pretty maiden ■ who has Jiist now appeared to the 
bewiiched man in the . street. . 

Though each o.f the apprentices, e\‘en ilie eldest, 
paid a round sum for his board., not one of iliein would 
iiave been bold enough, to remain at tlie niasterhs talile 
when dessert was served. When .Madame (iiiillaiime 
talked of dressing the salad, the hapless youths 
trembled as they thouglit of the thrift with which her 
prudent hand dispensed the oil. They could never 
think of spending a night away from the house without 
having given, lon^ before, a plausible reason for such 
an irregularity. Every- Sunday, eacli in his turn, two 
of them accompanied the Guillaume family to ]^lass 
at vSaint-Leu, and to vespers. Mesdemoiselles \drginie 
and Augustine, simply attired in cotton print, each 
took the arm of an apprentice and walked in front, 
under the piercing* eye of their mother, wlio closed the 
little family procession with her husband, accustomed 
by her to carry two large prayer-books, l.)oiind in black 
morocco. The second apprentice received m ) salary. 
As for the tElest, whose twelve years of perseverance 
and discretion had initiated him into the sctTcIs «)f 
the house, he was paid eight hundred francs a year tis 
the reward of his labours. On tu^rlain family festivals 
he received as a g*ratiiiiy some little gift, in whii'h 
Madame Guillaume’s dry and wrinkled hand alone 
gave value — netted purses, which she tof>k care to 
stuff with cotton wool, to show off the fancy stitches, 
braces of tlie strongest make, or heavy silk stockings. 
Sometimes, but rarely, this prime niinister was 
admitted to share the pleasures of the family when 
they went into the country, or' when, after waiting for 
months, they made up their mind to exert the right 
acquired by taking a box at the theatre to command a 
piece which Paris had already forgotten. 

As to the other assistants, the barrier of respect 
which formerly divided a master draper from his 
apprentices was so firmly established between them 
and the old shopkeeper, that they would have been 
more likely to steal a piece of cloth than lo infringe 
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ti,iiie-hoiioiireci etiquette. Such . reserve may now 
appear ridiculoiis; but these old houses' were a, school 
of honesty a.iid sound morals. The m.asters adopted 
their apprentices. The young man’s linen, was cared 
for, menckyh and often replaced by the mistress of the 
house. It an apprentice fell ill,, he was the object of' 
truly maternal attention. In. a case of danger the 
masier lavished his money in calling in the ..most 
re1el.)raied physicians, for he was not answe,rable to 
their parents merely for the good conduct and training 
of the lads. If one of them, whose character was 
unimpeachable, suffered misfortune, these old trades- 
men knew how to value the intelligence he had dis- 
|:)layed, and they did not hesitate to entrust the 
happiness of their daughters to men whom they' had 
long* trusted with their fortunes. Guillaume was one 
of these men of the old school, and if he had their 
ridiculous side, he had all their good qualities; and 
Joseph f.ebas, the chief assistant, an orphan without 
any fortune, was in his mind destined to be the husband 
of Virginie, his elder daughter. But Joseph did not 
share tlie S}un metrical ideas of his master, who would 
not for an empire have given his second daughter in 
marriagr* before the elder. The unhappy assistant felt 
that his heart was wholly given to Mademoiselle 
Augustine, the ytninger. In order to justify this 
passion, whirl] had grown up in secret, it is necessary 
t<} iiK|uir(^ a little further into the springs of the 
absolute government which ruled the old cloth-, 
meiThaiiCs household. 

Guillaume had two dau.ghters.' The elder, .Made- 
moiselle Virginie, was the very image of' .her mother. 
?^Iadanie Guillaume, daiighter of the Sieur Chevrel, 
sat so upright in the stool behind her desk, that more 
than once she had .heard some, wa.g '.bet that she 
was a stuffed figure. ' Her long, thin face betrayed 
exaggerated piety. Devoid ■ of attractions , or of 
amiable manners, Madame 'Guillaume ■ commonly 
decorated her head— that of 'a -woman near on sixty—, 
with a rap of a particular , and 'unvarying shape, 'with: 
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Ion|4- !apf3eis, like that of a widow. In all the iiei^e*h- 
boiiiiiood she was known as the puriress nun/' 
Her speech was curt, and her movements had the stiff 
precision of a semaphore. Her eye, witli a in 

it like a cads, seemed to spite the world Ijec'atisc; she 
was so ugly. .Mademoiselle Virginie, brought up, 
like lier younger sister, under the doniesiic rule of 
her inoiher, had reached the age of eight-and-twenty. 
'Vouih miligaied the graceless effect wliich her like- 
ness to her mother sometimes gave to her features, 
but iiialernal austerity had endowed her with two 
grcuu qualities which 'made up for everything. She 
was patient and gentle* Mademoiselle Augustine, 
who was but just eighteen, was not like either her 
failier or her mother. She was one of those daughters 
whose total absence of any physical affinity with their 
parents makes one believe in the adage : God gi%a3s 
diildren. Augustine was little, or, to describe her 
more delicaiely made. Full of gradoiis 

candour, a man of the world could have found no 
fault in the ^'harming girl beyond a certain meanness 
of gesture or vulgarity of attitude, and sometimes a 
W'ant of ease* Her silent and placid face was full of 
the transient melancholy which comes over all young 
girls who are too weak to dare to resist tlteir motlicrks 
will,' 

The two sisters, always plainly dressed, could not 
gratify the innate vanity of womanhood but by a 
luxury of cleanliness which became thcfii wonder- 
ful!}'', and made them harmonize with t!u‘ polished 
counters and the shining shelves, on which the old 
man-servant never left a speck of dust, and with the 
old-world simplicity of all they saw about tlieni. As 
their style of living compelled them to find the 
elements of happiness in persistent work, Augustine 
and Virginie had hitherto always satisfied their 
mother, who secretly prided herself on the perfect 
characters of her two daughters. It is easy to 
imagine the results of the training they had received. 
Brought up to a commercial life, accustomed to hear 
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noth.in.g f3i!t dreary: 'arguments'' and' calciilati(3iis^^ 
trade, . having, studied nothing 'but' grammar, , book-.. 
keepi.n.g, a .little , Bible-hi story, and the. history of 
France in Le Ragois, a.nd. never reading any books 
but those their .iiiother woii'ld sanction, their ideas 
had .not. acquired much scope. ■ They knew perfectly 
how, , to .keep house; they were familiar with the prices 
of , things; they understood the difficulty of amassing 
money; they were economical, and had a great 
respect for the qualities that make a man of business. . 
Although their father w^^as rich, they were as skilled 
in darning as in embroidery; their mother often 
talked . of having them taught to cook, so that they 
might know how to order a dinner and scold a cook 
with due knowledge. They knew nothing of the 
pleasures of the wwld; and, seeing how their parents 
spent their exemplary lives, they very rarely suffered 
their eyes to ■wander beyond the walls of their 
hereditar}^ home, wdiich to their mother was the 
whole universe. The meetings to which family 
anniversaries g;ave rise filled in the future of earthly 
joy to them. 

When the great drawing-room on the second 
floor was to be prepared to receive conipa.ny— 
Aladame Roqiiin, a Demoiselle Chevrel, lifteen 
months younger than her cousin, and bedecked with 
diamonds; young Rabourdin, e.mployed in the 
Finance Office; Monsieur C(5sa.r Birotteaii, the rich 
perfumer, and his wife, known as Madame Cdsar; 
/Monsieur. Camusot, the richest silk m.e.rcer in the Rue 
,d.es Bourdonnais, with his father-in-lawp Monsieur 
Cardot, two or. three old 'bankers, and some immacu- 
late ladies— the arrangements, - made necessary by the 
way in which everything w^as packed away — the plate, 
the Dresden' china, the candlesticks, 'and the glass — 
made a variety ,in the. monotonous lives of the three 
women, *who came and went' and exerted themselves 
as nuns would .to. receive "their bishop. Then, in the 
evening, wlien ,all ,three: were tired out with having 
wiped, ^'riibbed, unpacked, and- arranged: all the gauds 
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of the festival^ , as- t.ha girls helped their mother In 
undress^ Al'adame Guillaiinie-. would say to tluiiij 
'' C.liildren, we have done nothing today/' 

When, on very great -occasions, ‘‘ the portress 
nun '' allowed dancing, restricting the games of 
Boston, whist, and ■ backgammon within the limits 
of her l)edrooiTy, .such'a concession was accoiinled as 
the most unhoped felicity,, and made them happicu* 
iliaii going to the great balls, lev two or three of whicli 
Giiillaimie wmiild "take "the girls at the lime of the 
Carnival. , 

And once a year -the worthy draper gave an enter- 
tainment, when he spared no expense. However ricti 
and fashionable the persons invited might be, they 
were careful not to be absent; for the most important 
houses on the exchange had recourse to the immense 
credit, the fortune, or the time-honoured experience of 
Monsieur Guillaume. Still, the excellent merchant's 
two daughters did not benefit ns much as might be 
supposed by the lessons the world has to offer to 
young spirits. At these parties, which were indeed 
set down in tiie ledger to tiie credit, of the house, 
they wore dresses the shabbiness of which made them 
blusli. Their style of dancing was not in any way 
remarkable, and their motherls surveilUnice did not 
allow of their holding any conversation with their 
partners beyond Yes and No. Also, the law of the 
old sign of the Cat and Racket cornmandf'd that llK*y 
should be home by eleven o'clock, the hour when 
balls and fetes begin to be lively. Thus tJieir 
pleasures, winch seemed to conform \’ery fairly io 
their father's position, were often made insipid by 
circumstances which were part of the family ha.l)its 
and principles. 

As to their usual life, one remark will siifticiemly 
paint it. Madame Guillaume required her daughters 
to be dressed very early in the morning, to* come 
down every day at the stime hour, and she ordered 
their employments with monastic regularity. Augus- 
tine, howevet, had been gifted by chance with a 
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spirit lofty enough to, feel the emptiness of , such 
a life. If cay blue, eyes would sometimes be raised 
as. if to pie,rce the ■ depths -of that , gloomy staircase 
and those damp store-rooms.' After soiuiding the 
profound cloistral silence, she seemed to' be listening* 
to remote, inarticulate revelations of the,, life, of 
passion, whicli accounts feelings as of higher value 
than things. And at such moments her chee,k would 
flush, her idle hands would lay the muslin sewing* on 
the polished, oak counter, and presently her mother 
w,oiild say in a voice, of which even the softest tones 
were sour, '' Augustine, my treasure, what are you 
thinking about? It is possible that two romances 
discovered by Augustine in the cupboard of a cook 
Madame Guillaume had lately discharged — Hippolyte 
comte de Douglas and Le Comte de Comminges — 
may have contributed to develop the ideas of the 
young girl, who had devoured them in secret, during* 
the long nights of the past winter. 

And so Aiigustineks expression of vague longing, 
her gentle voice, her jasmine skin, and her blue eyes 
had lighted in poor Lebas’ soul a flame as ardent as 
it was reverent. From an easily understood caprice, 
Augustine felt no affection for the orphan; perhaps 
because she did not know that he loved her. On the 
other hand, the senior apprentice, with his long leg's, 
his ehestniil hair, his big hands and powerful frame, 
had found a secret admirer in Mademoiselle Virginia, 
who, in spite of her dower of fifty thousand crowns, 
liad as yet no suitor. Nothing could be more 
natural than these two passions at cross-purposes, 
born in the silence of the dingy shop, as violets 
bloom in the depths of a wood. The mute and 
constant looks which made the young people’s eyes 
meet by sheer need of change in the midst of 
persistent work and cloistered peace, was sure, sooner 
or later, to give rise to feelings of love. The habit 
of seeing always the same face leads , insensibly to 
our reading there the qualities of the soul, and at 
last effaces all its defects. 
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At the pace at which that man cHir ^‘iiis 

will soon have to g'O on iheir knees to a siiiior ! said 
Al’orisieur Guillaume to; hiniselfj as lie read the tirsi 
decree by which Napoleon made, bis lirsi drafts ui"i 
the const .‘ri pi classes* 

From that day the old merchanh grieved at seeing 
ills eldest daughter fade, reniembered how fie had 
inarriet'i Mademoiselle Chevrth under iniith the same 
circumstances as those of Josepii Ldias and Virginie* 
A good of business, to marry oil his daughter, 
and discharge a sacred . debt by repaying lu an 
orplian the benefit he had formerly received fnmi his 
predecessor under similar conditions I Joseph Lebas, 
who was now tliree-and-tliiriy, was aware of the 
obstacle which a dil1e.re.nce of llfleen \-ears jilaced 
between Augustine- a..nd himself. lieiog also too 
clear-sighted not to understand Mijnsieiir Guillaumebs 
purpose, he knew h'is inexorable principles ' well 
enougii to feel .sure . that the secorul would never 
rnarr\' before the elder. So the haj')Ic*ss assistant, 
wiiose heart was as warm as Ids legs wcrt* long and 
his t‘hesi dee|), sufUu'ed in silencio 

Hiis was the siau* of affairs in the* liny rppii!}Hi: 
which, in the heart of the. Rue Saim-Dimis, was not 
unlike a deptmdency of La 'Jhaippe, But to give a 
full acTounl of events as well as of feelings, it is 
needful to go back to scmic monihs tmfore the sc'ene 
with which this stenw opens. At dusk one ewming, 
a 3 'oiing man passing l!m darkened slitjp of the I'al 
and Racket, had paused for a mtuneni to gazt* at a 
picture which ndghl have arrested cwctv {.lainier in 
the world. The shop was not yet ligfitecb and was as 
a dark cave beyond wltich 'the dining-nxmi was 
visible, A hanging lamp shed the yellow light 
which lends such charm to pictures of llie Dutch 
school. The white linen, the silver, the cut glass, 
were brilliant accessories, and made nicwe picturesque 
by strong contrasts of light and shade. The figures 
of the head of the family and his wife, the faces of 
the apprentices, and the pure form of Augustine, 
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near whom a.'fat chiibby-ch^^^ maid was standing*, 
composed so strange , a group; the heads' were so' 
singular, and every face had so. candid an expression | 
it was so easy to read the peace, the silence, , the 
modest way of life in this family, that to an artist 
accustomed to render nature, there was somethings 
hopeless in any attempt to depict this scene, come 
upon by chance. The stranger was a young painter, 
who, seven years before, had gained the first prize 
for painting. He had now just come back from 
Rome. His soul, full-fed with poetry; his eyes, 
satiated with Raphael and Michael Angelo, thirsted 
for real nature after long dwelling in the pompous 
land where art has everywhere left something 
grandiose. Right or wrong, this w^as his personal 
feeling. His heart, which had long been a prey to 
the fire of Italian passion, craved one of those modest 
and meditative maidens whom in Rome he had 
unfortunately seen only in painting. From the 
enthusiasm produced in his excited fancy by the 
living picture before him, he naturally passed to 
a profound admiration for the principal figure ; 
Augustine seemed to be pensive, and did not eat; by 
the arrangement of the lamp the light fell full on her 
lace, and her bust seemed to move in a circle of fire, 
which threw up the shape of her head and illumin- 
ated it with almost supernatural effect. The artist 
invokintarily compared her to an exiled angel 
dreaming of heaven. An almost unknown emotion, 
a limpid, seething love flooded his heart. After 
remaining a minute, overwhelmed by the weight of 
his ideas, he tore himself from his bliss, went home, 
ate nothing, and could not sleep. 

The next day he went to his studio, and did not 
come out of it till he had placed on canvas the magic 
of the scene of wdiich the memory had, in a sense, 
made him a devotee; his happiness was incomplete 
till he should possess a faithful portrait of his idol. 
He went many times past, the house of the ,Cat :an.d, 
Racket; he even ventured in once or twice, under' 'a 
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cJisi^niise, to a. closer view of tin* hewiiriiiiif^' 
(Tc/itiirc that Afadaaie : Giiillaunie a^wwl with hrr 
wing. For eight whale months, dcwnni fo his Irjvr 
anifto his brush, he was lost to the sight of his must 
intimate friends, forgetting the wmicl, the tlieairis 
poetiy, music, and . ail . his dearest habits. One 
morning (orodet/ broke through all the* harritu's with 
which artists are familiar, ami which the}’ know liow 
to evade, went into Iris room, and woke him l)y 
asking, “ What are you going to send U> the 
Salon?’’ The artist, grasped his friend’s liand, 
dragged him off to the studio, iiiirovered a small 
easel picture and a portrait. After a long and ea.ger 
study of the two masterpieces, Girodei threw himself 
on liis romradeks .neck and Injgged him, without 
speaking a word. His feelings could only be 
expressed as he felt- tliem—soii! to soul. 

‘‘ You are in love*? ” said-Girodet. . 

They !:)otli knew that the finest portraits by Titian, 
Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci, were die oiitcoriU'* 
of the entiuisiastic senliments Iiv which, indeed, 
under various (ainditions, tn'cry masterpiece is 
engendered. Tlie artist only bent his head in 
reply. . ■ 

'' How hapiyv are you to he able to lie in love, hens 
after coming back from /Italy ! But I do not advise 
you to send such works as these to the Salon/’ the 
great painter went on.:' /‘You sec, these two works 
will not be appreciated. vSuch true colouring, 
such prodigious work, cannot yet be iinderslood; 
the public is not accustomed fo such depths. 
The pictures we paint, my dear fedlow, are mere 
screens. We should do better to turn rhymes, 
and translate the antique poets! There is "more 
glory to be looked for there than from our luckless 
canvases! 

Notwithstanding this charitable advice, the two 
pictures were exhibited. The Interior made a revohi- 
tion in painting. It gave birth to the pictures of 
genre which pour into all our exhibitions in siiHi 
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'prodigious qiiantity . that they might be supposed to 
fae ^pro.deced:. by machinery C As to the portrait^ few 
artists have forgotten that lifelike work ; and' the 
public^ which as a body is ' sometimes ' disGerning, 
awarded it the crown which Girodet himself had 
hung over it. The two pictures were surrounded by 
a vast throng. They fought for places, as women 
say. Speculators and moneyed men would have 
co\^ered the canvas with double Napoleons, but the 
artist obstinately refused to sell or to make replicas. 
An enormous sum was offered him for the right of 
engraving them, and the printsellers were not more 
favoured than the amateurs. 

Though these incidents occupied the world, they 
were not of a nature to penetrate the recesses of 
the monastic solitude in the Rue Saint-Denis. How- 
ever, when paying a visit to Madame Guillaume, 
the notary’s wife spoke of the exhibition before 
Augustine, of whom she was very fond, and explained 
its purpose. Madame Roqiiin’s gossip naturally 
inspireci Augustine with a wish to see the pictures, 
and with courage enough to ask her cousin secretly 
to take her to the Louvre. Her cousin succeeded in 
the negotiations she opened with Madame Guillaume 
for permission to release the young girl for two hours 
from her dull labours. Augustine was thus able to 
make her way through the crowd to see the crowned 
work. A fit of trembling shook her like an aspen 
leaf as she recognized herself. She was terrified, 
and looked about her to find Madame Roquin, 
from whom she had been separated by a tide of 
people. At that moment her frightened eyes fell on 
the impassioned face of the young painter. She at 
once recalled the figure of a loiterer, whom, being 
curious, she had frequently observed, believing him 
to be a new neighbour. 

'‘You see how love has inspired me,” said the 
artist in the timid creature’s ear, and she stood in 
dismay at the words. 

She found supernatural courage to enable her to 
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push through the crowd and join her cousin, who 
was still struggling with the mass of people that 
hindered her from getting to the picture. 

“You will be stifled 1” cried Augustine. “Let 
us go.” 

But there are moments, at the Salon, wlien two 
women are not always free to direct their steps 
through the galleries. By the irregular course to 
whicltthey were compelled by the press, Mademoiselle 
Guillaume and her cou.sin were pushed to within a 
few steps of the second picture. Chance lints bnaught 
them, both together, to where they t'ould easily see 
the canvas made famous by fashion, for once in 
agreement with talent. Madame Roqtiin’s exclama- 
tion of surprise was lost in the hubbub and buzz of 
the crowd ; Augustine involuntarily shed tears at the 
sight of this wonderful study. Theti, by an almost 
unaccountable impulse, she laid her finger on her 
lips, as she perceived quite near her the ecstatic face 
of the young painter. The stranger replied by a nod, 
and pointed to Madame Roqiiin, as a spoil-sport, to 
show Augustine that he had understood. This 
pantomime struck the young girl like hot coals on 
her flesh ; she felt quite guihy ns she perceived that 
there was a compact between herself and the artist. 
The suffocating heat, the dazzling sight of beautiful 
dresses, the bewilderment produced in .'\ugustine’s 
brain by the truth of colouring, the multitude of living 
or painted figures, the profusion of gilt frames, gave 
her a sense of intoxication whiclt doubled her alarms. 
vShe would perhaps have fainted if an unknown 
rapture had not surged up in her heart to vivify her 
whole being, in spite of this chaos of .sensations. 
She nevertheless uelieved herself to be under the 
power of the Devil, of whose awful snares she had 
been warned by the thundering evords of preachers. 
This moment was to her like a moment of madness. 
She found herself accompanied to her cousin’s 
carriage by the young man, radiant with joy and 
love. Augustine, a prey to an agitation new to her 
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experience^. an, in,tox,i cation which seemed tp,,aba,ndon': 
her to nature, listened to the eloquent voice of her 
heart, and looked again and . again at the young 
painter, betraying the emotion that came over her. 
Never had the bright rose of her cheeks shown in 
stronger contrast with the whiteness of her skin. 
The artist saw her beauty in all its bloom, her maiden 
modesty in all its glory. She herself felt a sort of 
rapture mingled with terror at thinking that her 
presence had brought happiness to him whose 
name was on every lip, and whose talent lent 
immortality to transient scenes. She was loved ! It 
was impossible to doubt it. When she no longer 
saw the artist, these simple words still echoed in her 
ear, ‘‘ You see how love has inspired me ! ’* And 
the throbs of her heart, as they grew deeper, seemed 
a pain, her heated blood revealed so many unknown 
forces in her being. She affected a severe headache 
to avoid replying to her cousin’s questions con- 
cerning the pictures; but on their return Madame 
Roquin could not forbear from speaking to Madame 
Guillaume of the fame that had fallen on the house 
of the Cat and Racket, and Augustine quaked in 
every limb as she heard her mother say that she 
should go to the Salon to see her house there. The 
young girl again declared herself suffering, and 
bbtained leave to go to bed. 

“ That is what comes of sight-seeing,” exclaimed 
Monsieur Guillaume — a headache. And is it so 
very amusing to see in a picture what you can see 
any day in your own street? Don’t talk to me of 
your artists! Like writers, they are a starveling 
crew. Why the devil need they choose my house to 
flout it in their pictures ? ” 

” It may help to sell a few more ells of cloth,” 
said Joseph Lebas. 

This remark did not protect art and thought from 
being condemned once again before the judgment-seat 
of trade. As may be supposed, these speeches did 
not infuse ,; much ’hope into- Augustine, who, during 
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ii the g<ive herself ■up. -to the first niedilalions rT 

love, '"The events of the day were like a drt'eJii, wiiirli 
; it was joy to recall: .to.'-'her mind. She was inidaf<‘ci 

into ilie fears, the hopes,' the remorse, all the e!:)!) and 
flow of feeling' which -could not fail to toss a la^art 
so simple ancT so. timid as hers. Whal a void she 
perceived in this' gloomy house! W'liat a Ireasiin* 
she found in her soul I To he iht‘ wifi^ of a genius., 
... to. share his glory'! What ravagt^s !niist siicii a 
vision make in the; heart of a girl Itroiighi up among 
such a family I What hopes must it raise in a young 
creature who, in the midst of sordid C'lements, had 
pined for a- life of elegance ! A sunbeam had fal.leii 
.into the prison. Augustine was suddenly in love. 
So many, of her feelings were stnUlied lliat she 
succiimbk:i without reHection. At eigh teem does not 
love hold a prism between the world and die eyes of 
a young gi:rl? wShe was incapable of suspecting the 
hard facts which result from the union of a loving 
woman with a man of imagination, and she believed 
herself ('ailed to make him happy, tuu seeing any 
disparity between' herself anti him. To !ier the future 
would be as the present. Wfum, next day, her father 
and modier returned from thi^ Salon, their dc^jected 
faces proclaimed some disappointment. In the first 
place, the painter had removed the two pictures; and 
then Madame (niillaimu* had lost Iut cashmere 
shawl. Blit the news that the pictures had dis- 
appeared from the wails since her visit revetileil in 
'^'1 iXugustine a delicacy of sentiment whicii a woman 
can 'always appreciate, even by instinct. 

On the morning wlien, on his way home fronika. 
ball, Th{"odore de Sommervieux—for this was ' .the 
name which fame had stamped on Augustine's,, .fieart; 
— had been squirted on by the apprentices while 
awaiting the appearance of his artless little .Wcuid,., 
w’ho certainly did not know that he was ilicuag the 
lovers had skm each other for the fourth time only 
since their meeting at the Salon. The diftiniUies 
which the rule of the house placed in the way of the 
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painter's ardent nature gave -added" violence, . to-liis 
passion for AugUvSti,ne,-- ' . 

Ho-w could he get near to-- a young girl, seated Jn a 
countiiig-Iiouse between two such' women ;as Made- 
moiselle Mirginie and .Madame Guillaume?: ..How 
could he correspond with her. when her mother, never 
left,, her side ? Ingenious, as lovers are, tG' imagine 
woes, .Theodore saw a rival in' one of the assistants, 
to whose, interests ..he supposed' the others to be 
devoted* If he should evade. these sons of Argus, he 
would yet,, .be wrecked under .the. stern eyes of' -the 
old draper , or of ' Madame .Guillaume., The .very 
vehemence' of his passion hindered' the young painter 
from hitting :,on the ingenious expedients ' w.hich, in 
prisoners and .in ' lo.vers, seem-'to be the last .effort of 
intelligence, spurred by a wild -craving for liberty, or 
by .the lire of love. Theodore- wandered .abou.t the 
neighbourhood' with the restlessness .of .. a- .madman, 
as though movement might inspire ' him with , some 
device. After racking- his- imagination, it occurred 
to- him to bribe the blowsy waiting-maid , with gold* 
Thus a few notes w^ere .exchanged at long intervals 
during the fortnight following the ill-starred morning 
when 'Monsieur, Guillaume ' .and . Theodore , had so 
scrutinized one .another. At the present moment the 
young couple had agreed-' to -see each other at a certain 
hour of the day, and on Sunday, at -Saint-Leu, 
during 'Mass and vespers.' - Augustine had sent her 
dear I'heodor-e a list of ''the . relations and friends of 
the family, to whom the ..young pai,nt,er.; tried to get 
access, in the 'hope .of interesting,, if it were possible, 
.in his .love 'affairs, one .of these-- souls absorbed in 
money and- trade, .to whom a genuine ".passion must 
, ..appear, a . .quite monstrous speculation.,: . a ' thing 
'imheard-of.: Nothing, meanwhile, was altered at the 
sign- of the Cat and .Racket. If Augustine was 
absent-minded, if, against -all obedience to the 
do',mestic .code, .she stole, up',, to her room to make 
signals by means of a jar- of' flowers, if she sighed, 
if she were lost in thought,, no':-. one observed it, not 
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even iicr mother. This will cause some surprise to 
those who have entered into the spirit of the house- 
hold, where an idea tainted with poetry would be in 
startling contrast to persons and things, where no 
one could venture on a gesture or a lot.)k which would 
not be seen and analysed. Nothing, iKnvcver, couUi 
be more natural : the quiet barrjue that navigated the 
stormy w-aters of the Paris Excfiajige, under the llag 
of the' Cat and Racket, was just now in the toils of 
one of these tempests which, returning periodically, 
might be termed equinoctial. P'or the last fortnight 
the_ live men forming the crew, with Madame 
Guillaume and Mademoiselle Virginie, had been 
devoting themselves to the hard labtnir, known as 
stock-taking. 

Every bale was turned over, and the length verified 
to ascertain the exact value of the remnant. The 
ticket attached to each parcel was carefully examined 
to see at what time the piece had been bought. The 
retail price was fixed. Alonsieur Guillaume, always 
on his feet, his pen behind his ear, was like a 
captain commanding tlie working of the .ship. His 
sharp tones, spoken through a trap-door, to inquire 
into the depths of the hold in the cellar-store, gave 
utterance to the barbarous formulas of trade-jargon, 
which find expression only in cypher. “ How much 
H.N.Z.? All sold.”— “ What is left of Q.X. ? ” 

— ‘‘ Two ells." — “ At what price? ” — “ Fifty-five 
three.” — ‘‘ Set down A. at three, with all of J.J., all 
of M.P., and what is left of V.D.O." — A hundred 
other injunctions equally intelligible were spouted 
over the counters like verses of modern poetry, 
quoted by romantic spirits, to excite each other’s 
enthusiasm for one of their poets. In the evening 
Guillaume, shut up with his assistant and his wife, 
balanced his accounts, carried on the balance, wrote 
to debtors in arrears, and made out bills. All three 
were busy over this enormous labour, of which the 
result could be stated on a sheet of foolscap, proving 
to the head of the house that there was so much to the 
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good .in liard^cash,^:;^ much in'-..goods, so miiich in 
bills and notes; that .he, .did not' owe a , sou ; .that a 
hundred or two hundred thousand francs were owing 
to him; that the capital had been increased; that the 
farm-landSj the houses, or the investments were 
extended, or repaired, or doubled. .Whence it became 
necessary to begin again with increased ardour, to 
accumiilate more crown-pieces, without its ever 
entering the brain of these laborious ants to ask — 

To what' end? ’’ 

Favoured by this annual turmoil, the happy 
Augustine escaped the investigations of her Argus- 
eyed relations. At last, one Saturday evening, the 
stock-taking was finished. The figures of the sum- 
total showed a row of o’s long enough to allow 
Guillaume for once to relax the stern rule as to 
dessert which reigned throughout the year. The 
shrew^d old draper rubbed his hands, and allowed his 
assistants to remain at table. The members of the 
crew had hardly swallowed their thimbleful of some 
home-made liqueur, when the rumble of a carriage 
was heard. The family party were going to see 
Cendrillon at the Varietes, while the two younger 
apprentices each received a crown of six francs, with 
permission to go wherever they chose, provided they 
were in by micinight. 

Notwithstanding this debauch, the old cloth- 
merchant was shaving himself at six next morning, 
put on his maroon-coloured coat, of which tfie 
glowing lights afl'orded him perennial enjoyment, 
fastened a pair of gold buckles on the knee-straps of 
his ample satin breeches; and then, at about seven 
o’clock, wdiile all were still sleeping in the house, he 
made his way to the little office adjoining the shop 
on the first floor. Daylight came in through a 
window, fortified by iron bars, and looking out on a 
small yard surrounded by such black walls that it 
was ve^ry like a -well. The old merchant opened the 
iron-lined shutters, which were so familiar to him, 
and threw up the lower half of the sash window. 
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The icy air of the- courtyard came in to rool I he hot 
€';ilniosphere of- the. little room, full of the odour 
{peculiar to oflkes. A-- 

The iTierchain remained standing, liis hriod resting 
on the greasy arm. of a-la.rge caiic chair lined with 
morocco, -of which the origina! hue had d fsapp(‘a red ; 
he seemed to hesitate as to scaling hiinseif. H«* 
looked will! affection at the doulffe desk, wluaa^ his 
wife's seat, opposite his own, was filled into a litlh* 
niche in the wail. He contemplated llie numbered 
boxes, the files, the- 'implements, the* cash box- 
objects all of immemorial origin, and faiicded himself 
in the room with the shade of Master Clievrel. He 
even pulled out the high stool on which he had once 
sat in the presence- of his departed iiiasler. This 
stool, covered with .-black leather, the horsediair 
showing at every .corner— as it had kmg done, 
without, however, coming out— he placed with 
shaking hand on the very spot where his predeces5>or 
had put it, and, then,' with an enioiion difficult to 
describe, he jnillecl a bell, which rang at the head of 
Joseph Lebas' btxl. When this decisive blow bad 
been struck, the old man, for whom, no doubt, these 
reminiscences were too much, t(K)k up three or four 
bills of exchange, and looked at Iheiii without seeing 
-them.. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Suddenly Joseph Lebas stood before him. 

** vSit down there/^ said pointing to the 

stool.'. - 

As the old master draper had never yet bid his 
assistant be seated in his presence, Josc^pii Lebas was 
startled. 

What do you think of these notes? asked 
Guillaume. 

They will never be paid/’ 

Why? 

‘‘ Well, I heard that the day before yesterday 
Etienne and Co. had made their payments m goldT’ 
Oh, oh I said the draper. Wei!, one must 
be very ill to show one’s bile. Let tis speak of 
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something ■ 'else. -— Joseph, . ^ the ; ' ' stock-taking ... ^ is 
done,.” V V.' 

,, ''. Yes,/ Monsieur, and^ the' dividend . is , one .of ; the 
best.youiiave ever made.” 

Do not use new-fangled words. Say the profits, 
Joseph. Do you know,- my boy, that this result is 
partly owi.ng to you ? And I do' not intend, to pay 
you a salary any longer. Madame Guillaume has 
suggested to me to take 'you' into partnership.— 
VGiiillaume and Lebas will not that make a good 
business name? We might add, ‘ and , -Co.’ to 
round off the firm’s signature.” 

Tears rose to the eyes of Joseph Lebas, who tried 
to hide them. 

” Oh, Monsieur Guillaume, how have I deserved 
such kindness ? I only do my duty. It was so much 
already that }mu should take an interest in a poor 
orpli— — 

tie was brushing the cuff of his left sleeve with his 
right hand, and dared not look at the old man, who 
smiled as he thought that this modest young fellow 
no doubt needed, as he had needed once on a time, 
some encouragement to complete his explanation. 

To be sure,” said Virginie’s father, “ you do 
not altogether deserve this favour, Joseph. You 
have not so much confidence in me as I have in you, 
(The young man looked up quickly.) You know all 
the secrets of the cash-box. For the last two years I 
have told you of almost all my concerns. I have sent 
you to travel in our goods. In short, I have nothing 
on my conscience as regards you. But you — you 
have a soft place, and you have never breathed a word 
of it.” Joseph Lebas blushed. “Ah, ha! ” cried 
Guillaunie, “ so you thought you could deceive an 
old fox like me? When you knew that I had scented 
the Lecocq bankruptcy? ” 

“ What, j\lonsieur? ” replied Joseph Lebas, look- 
ing at his master as keenly as his master looked at 
him, “ you knew that I was in love? ” 

“ I know everything, you rascal,” said the worthy 
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and cimiiing old, merc'hanL tfie assisianLs 
ear. And I forgive yoii~l did same iiiyselfd® 

“ And you wilfgiveAier to me? 

Yes — with .fifty thouscind crowns; and I will 
leave you as much by wil!, and we will si art on our 
neAV carecir under the name .of a new firm. We will 
do g-ood business yet, my boy ! added the old man, 
gelling up and flourishing 'l-iis arms. 1 le!I you, 
son-in-law, there is notliing like trade. 11'iose who 
ask what pleasure is to be found in it are simpletons. 
To be on the scent of a good bargain, to hold your 
own on ’Change, to watch as anxiously as at the 
gaming table whether Etienne and Co. 'will fail or no, 
to see a regiment, of Guards march past all dressed 
in your cloth, to trip your neighbour up — honestly 
of course !— to make t. he g'oods cheaper than others 
can; then to carry out an underiaking which you have 
planned, which begins, grows, totters, and succeeds! 
to know the workings oi every house of l)usiness as 
well as a minister of police, so as never to make a 
mistake; to hold up your head in the midst of wrecks, 
to have fricuids by correspondent'e in every manu- 
facturing town ; is not that a perpetual ga.mt% Joseith ? 
I'hat is life, that is! 1 shall die in that liarness, 
like old Chevrel, l)ut taking it easy now, all the 
.same.” 

In the heat of his eager rhetoric, old Guillaume had 
scarcely looked at his assistant, who was w’eeping 
copiously. ** Why, Joseph, my poor boy, what is 
the matter? ” 

Oh, I love her so ! Monsieur Guillaume, tliat my 
heart fails me; 1 believe—” 

” Well, well, boy,” said the old man, toiidied, 
** you are happier than you know, by Gad! For 
she loves you. I know it.” 

And he blinked his little green eyes as he looked 
at the young man. 

” Mademoiselle Augustine! Mademoiselle Aiigus- 
time! ” exclaimed Joseph Jebas in his rapture. 

He was about to rush qut of the room when lie 
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, felt ' liimself ' clutched : by . ■ a hand of, , iron., ; and ■ his 
astonished master, spun him round in front of hi.m 
once more. 

What has AugTistine to do with this matter? 
he askedj in a voice which instantly froze the luckless 
.Joseph,: 

“ Is it not she that— that— I love? ’Vstammered the 
assistant. 

Much put out by his own want of perspicacity, 
Guillaume sat down again, and rested his long head 
in his hands to consider the perplexing situation in 
which he found himself. Joseph Lebas, shamefaced 
and in despair, remained standing. 

“ Joseph,” the draper said with frigid dignity, I 
was speaking of Virginie. Love cannot be made to 
order, I know. I know, too, that you can be trusted. 
We will forget all this. I will not let Augustine 
marry before Virginie. — Your interest will be ten 
percent.” 

The young man, to whom love gave I know not 
what power of courage and eloquence, clasped his 
hand, and spoke in his turn — spoke for a quarter of 
an hour, with so much warmth and feeling, that he 
altered the situation. If the question had been a 
matter of business, the old tradesman would have had 
fixed principles to guide his decision ; but, tossed a 
thousand miles from commerce, on the ocean of 
sentiment, without a compass, he floated, as he told 
himself, undecided in the face of such an unexpected 
event. Carried away by his fatlierly kindness, he 
began to beat about the bush. 

Deuce take it, Joseph, you must know that 
there are ten years between my two children. 
Mademoiselle Chevrel was no beauty, still she has 
had nothing to complain of in me. Do as I did. 
Come, come, don’t cry. Can you be so silly? What 
is to be done ? It can be managed perhaps. There 
is always some way out of a scrape. And we men 
are not always devoted Celadons to our wives — you 
understand ? Madame Guillaume is very pious. . . . 
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Come. By fkicl, ^i\e ynur nnn Iri Aiiyiejiiin* 
liiis n]orein^_^ as wi* y;o U) Mass/' 

These were the j^hrabcs spuken ::\t randoni !yy the 
old draper, . and their .eonchision made tiie h'wer 
happy. He was already thin ki.np of a fi'iend f.)f his 
as a match for .^ladenioiseOe Viryaiiie, as he went 
out of tfie smoky office, pressing his faiher-in- 

lawhs hand, after saying with a knowing look tlial al! 
waiuld liiro Gilt for the best. 

What will .Madame GuiUaume say to ii ? '' was 
the idea that - great.iy troubled the woriJyv rnerdiant 
when he found himself alone. "" ■ 

At breakfast Madame. Guiilatiiiie and Virginie, to 
whom ..the draper . had : not ' as yet ronfided his 
disappointment, cast meaning glances at Josttph 
Lebas, who wms .extreme.l.y embarrassed. The Voung 
assistant’s ' .bashf illness comincndec! hihi to his 
rnother-in-la'wks'.'g'ood graces. .The matron l)ecame 
so cheerful ■ that she smiled as she looked at her 
husband, and allowe<I fierself some litlle pleasantries 
of time-honoured ac('eptaiu:r? in such simple families. 
She wondered whether Jost.*nli or \hrginie were the 
taller, to ask them to compare their height. Tins 
preliminary hioling brouglu a rUmd \o iht* masn*r\s 
brow, and he even made such a point of dcxmrum that 
he desired Augustine to take the avssistant’s arm on 
their tvay to vSaint-Leu. Madame ChiiHaiime, sur- 
prised at this manly delicacy, honoiirc'd her husband 
with a nod of approval... So the procession left t!u» 
house in such order .as to suggest no suspicious 
meaning to the neighbours, 

** Does it not seem to you, i\fademoi.se!le 
AugustineL’ said the assistant,* and he trembled, 
** that the wife of a metchant whose credit is as good 
as Monsieur Guillaume’s, for instance, might enjoy 
herself a little more than 2^Iadame your mother does ? 
Might %vear diamonds— or keep a carriage? For my 
part, if I were to marry, I should be glad to take afl 
the work, and see my wife happy/ I would not 
put her into the counting-house. * In the drapery 
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business^ you see,,, a, .woman is -not so necessary now 
as former,ly.. Monsieur Guillaume was quite , right to 
act , as he did — and besides, ' his wife liked it. But,,, 
so long,;as^a woman knows how .to turn' her hand 
to the book-keeping, the . correspondence, the , ' retail 
business, the orders, and her housekeeping, so as not 
to sit idle, that is enough. At seven o’clock, when 
the shop is shut, I shall take my pleasures, go to 
the play, and into company.^ — But you are not 
listening to me.” 

“ Yes, indeed, .Monsieur Joseph. What do you 
think of painting? That is a fine calling,” 

Yes. I know a master house-painter, Monsieur 
Lourdois. He is well-to-do.” 

Thus conversing, the family reached the Church 
of Saint-Leu. There Madame Guillaume reasserted 
her rights, and, for the first time, placed Augustine 
next to herself, Virginie taking her place on the 
fourth chair, next to Lebas. During the sermon all 
went well between Augustine and Theodore, who, 
standing behind a pillar, worshipped his Madonna 
with fervent devotion ; but at the elevation of the 
Host, Madame Guillaume discovered, rather late, 
that her daughter iVugustine was holding her prayer- 
book upside down. She \vas about to speak to her 
strongly, when, lowering her veil, she interrupted 
her own devotions to look in the direction where her 
daughter’s eyes found attraction. By the help^ of her 
spectacles she saw the young artist, whose fashionable 
elegance seemed to proclaim him a cavalry .officer ■ on 
leave rather than a tradesman of the neighbourhood. 
It is difficult to conceive of the state of violent 
agitation in which Madame Guillaume found herself 
— she, who flattered herself on having brought 
up her daughters to perfection— on discovering in 
Augustine a clandestine passion of which her prudery 
and ignorance exaggerated; the perils. She believed 
her daughter to be cankered to the core. 

'‘Hold your book '/right way up, Miss,” she 
muttered in a low voice, tremulous with .wrath. She 
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snatched away the tell-tale' prayerdjcH^k and reliiriieci 
it with the let'ter-press right way up- '' I)i> not allow 
your eyes to look anywhere but «at your prayers/’ sin* 
added, ''or I shall' have something to say lo you* 
^"our father and 1 will .talk to you atier cluirch/' 

These words. 'canie like a tluincitu*hult on poor 
Augustine. She .felt faint; but, torn between tlii! 
distress slie felt 'and the dread of causing a com- 
motion in church, .she bravely concealed her anguish. 
It was, however, easy ..to- discern the stormy slate v{ 
Iter soul from the trembling of her prayer-book, and 
the tears w’hich dropped on every page she turned. 
From the furious .glare shot at him by 3^1adame 
Guillaunie thC' artist saw the peril into which his 
love affair had fallen;, he went oiil, with a raging 
soul, determined to venture .all. 

“ CJo to your- room, .I\liss! said Madame Guil- 
laume, on tlieir return home; we \Niil send for you, 
but take care not to quit itd' 

The conference between tlie husband and wife was 
conducted so secretly that at first nothing was lieaial 
of it, Virginie, however, who had tried to give Iut 
sister cotirage by a variety of gentle nunmisl ranees, 
carried her good naturt.^ so far as to listen at the door 
of her motlier’s bedroom where the discussion was 
held, to catch a word two. The first time she 
went down to the lower floor she heard her fat Iter 
exclaim, Then, niadame, do you wish to kill your 
■da'iighter'?-'* ■ ■ 

'*"My poor dear! said Virginia, in tears, ** papa 
takes your part/* 

**An(i what do they want to do to Theodore?’* 
asked the innocent girl^ 

Virginie, inquisitive, went down again; but this 
time she stayed longer; she learned that Joseph 
Lebas loved Augustine, It was written that on this 
memorable day, this house, generally so peaceful, 
should be a hell. Monsieur Guillaume brought 
Joseph Lebas to despair by telling him of Augiistim^’s 
love for a stranger. Lebas, who had advised his 
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f riend :to become a suitor for ''Mademoiselle, Virginie , 
saw all , his hopes ■ wrecked. . Mademoiselle Virginie, 
overcome by hearing that' Joseph had, . in . way, , 
refused her, had a sick headache. The dispute that 
had arisen from the discussion between Monsieur 
and Madame Guillaume, when, for the third time 
in their lives, they had been of antagonistic opinions, 
had shown itself in a terrible form. Finally, at half- 
past four in the afternoon, Augustine, pale, trembling, 
and with red eyes, was haled before her father and 
mother. The poor child artlessly related the too 
brief tale of her love. Reassured by a speech from 
her father, who promised to listen to her in silence, 
she gathered courage as she pronounced to her 
parents the name of Theodore de Sommervienx, with 
a mischievous little emphasis on the aristocratic de. 
And yielding to the unknown charm of talking of 
her feelings, she was brave enough to declare with 
innocent decision that she loved Monsieur de 
Sommervieiix, that she had written to him, and she 
added, with tears in her eyes: “To sacrifice me to 
another man would make me wretched.” 

“ But, Augustine, you cannot surely know what 
a painter is? ” cried her mother with horror. 

“Madame Guillaume! ” said the old man, com- 
pelling her to silence. “ Augustine,” he went on, 
I* artists are generally little better than beggars. 
They are too extravagant not to be always a bad 
sort. I served the late Monsieur Joseph Vernet, the 
late Monsieur Lekain, and the late Monsieur Noverre. 
Oh, if you could only know the tricks played on 
poor Father Chevrel by that Monsieur Noverre, by 
the Chevalier de Saint-Georges, and especially by 
Monsieur Philidor ! They are a set of rascals; 

I know them well ! They all have a gab and 
nice manners. Ah, your Monsieur Sumer — — , 
Somm-— — 

“ De Sommervieux, papa,” 

“ Well, well, de Sommervieux, well and good. 
He can never have been half so sweet to you as 
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.MoiisiTur le Chevalier de Saint-Gexirges was to me 
the day 1 got a verdict of the consuls against 
him* *\nd in those days they were gxxitiemen of 
quality.'’ 

!lur, father. Monsieur Theodore is of good 
family, and he wrot^.* me that he is rich; his faitier 
was called Clievalitw de Somniervieux l)efore lh<‘ 
I'vevoh.itiond’ 

At these words ]\Ionsieur Guillaiinie looked at his 
lerribie better half, who, like an angry woman, sat 
tapping the lloor with her foot while keeping sullen 
silence; she avoided even casting wrathful looks at 
Augustine, appearing to leave to .Monsieiir Giiillaume 
ttie whole responsibility in stv grave a matter, since 
her opinion was not listened io. Nevcwiheless, in 
spite of her apparent self-control, when she saw her 
husband giving* way so mildly under a catastrophe 
which had no concerii with business, she exclaimed: 

“ Really, ^'lonsieur, you are so weak with your 
daughters! However— — 

I’he s{)i!nd of a carriage, which st()pped at tlie 
door, interrupted the rating whii^h the old draper 
alreatiy qiiala?d at. In a minute I\Iadaine Roqiiin 
was standing in the middle of the room, and looking 
at the actors in this domestic scene: know all, 

rny dear cousin^’ said she, with a patronizing air. 

Madame Roquin made tfie great mistake of 
supposing that a Paris notary’s wife could play the 
pan cd a favourite of fashion. 

** I know all,” she repeated, “ and f itave come 
into Noah’s Ark, like the dove, with the olive-branch, 
i read that allegory in the Genie dn Chfkikinismed'' 
she added, turning to Madame Giii!!aiime; “the 
allusion ought to’ please you, cousin. Do you 
know,” she went on, smiling at Augustine, “ that 
Monsieur de Sommervieux is"a charming man ? He 
gave me my portrait this morning, painted by a 
master’s hand. It is wmrtli at least six thousand 
francsd’ And at these words she patted Monsieur 
Guillaume on the arm. The old draper could not 
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lielp' iiiakiiig a grimace with' his lips, which’ was 
.peculiar to Ai.im, : ^ 

' "M.kiiow Monsieur de Sommervieux very .well/^ 
the Dove ran on. “ He has come to my evenin.gs 
this fortnight past, and made them delightfuL^- .He, 
has told me all his woes, and commissioned me to 
plead for him. I know since this morning that he 
adores Augustine, and he shall have her. Ah^ 
cousin, do not shake your head in refusal. He will 
be created Baron, I can tell you, and has just been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, by the 
Emperor himself, at the Salon. Roqiiin is now his 
law^yer, and knows all his affairs. Well ! Monsieur 
de Sommervieux has twelve thousand francs a year 
in good landed estate. Do you know that the father- 
in-law of such a man may get a rise in life^ — be 
mayor of his arrondissement, for instance. Have 
we not seen Monsieur Dupont become a Count of 
the Empire, and a senator, all because he went as 
mayor to congratulate the Emperor on his entry into 
Vienna ? Oh, this marriage must take place ! For 
my part, I adore the dear young man. His behaviour 
to Augustine is only met with in romances. Be 
easy, little one, you shall be happy, and every girl 
will wish she were in your place. Madame la 
Duchesse de Carigliano, who comes to my ‘ At 
Homes,’ raves about Monsieur de Sommervieux. 
Some spiteful people say she only comes to me to 
meet him; as if a duchess of yesterday was doing 
too much honour to a Chevrel, whose family have 
been respected citizens these hundred years ! 

Augustine,” Madame Roquin w^ent on, after a 
short pause, “ I have seen the portrait, Eleavens I 
How lovely it is! Do you know^ that the Emperor 
wanted to have it? He laughed, and said to the 
Deputy High Constable that if there w-ere many 
women like that at his court while all the kings 
visited it, he should have no difficulty about 
preserving the peace of E.urope. , Is not that , 
compliment?”- 
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Hie pests .with w'hich the day had begun were 
to resemble those .of. nature, by ending in clear and 
serene wiiather, Madame Roquin disj)layecl so miicli 
address in her .harangue,. -she was al^le to touch so 
many strings'. in the' dry hearts of Alonsieur and 
Madame ( iiiillaumev^that 'at last she hit rm one which 
s!ie could wmrk.' upon. At this strange perioil 
commerce and iina.nce were more ilian e\'er possessi*d 
by tile crazy mania for seeking alliance with rank; 
and the generals of the Empire took full advantage 
of this clesire. . Monsieur Guillaume, as a singular 
exception, opposed, this deplorable craving. His 
favourite axioms were that, to secure happiness, a 
woman must .marry a man of her own class; that 
every one was ' punished, sooner or later for having 
climbed too high; that love could so little endure 
under the worries of a household, that both husband 
and wife needed sound good qualities to be happy; 
that it would not do for one to be far in advance 
of the other, because, above everything, tfiey must 
understand each other; if a man spoke Greek and 
his wife Latin, they might come to dic^ of hunger. 
1!(^ had himscdf invented this sort of adage. And 
he compared such marriages to old-fashioned 
materials of mixed silk and wool, in whidi the silk 
always at last wore through the w<r)I, Still, there 
is so" much vanity at the bottom of maids Iteart that 
l!ie prudence of the pilot who steered the Cat and 
Racket so wisely gave way before Madarm/ Roquin’s 
aggressive volubility. Austere iMadamc* (Jiiillaume 
was the first to see in her daughter’s alTc‘Cl ion a reason 
for abdicating her principles and for consenting to 
receive Monsieur de Sommervieiix, whom she 
promised herself she would put under severe 
inquisition. 

The old draper went to look for Joseph Lebas, 
and inform him of the state of affairs. At half-past 
six, the dining-room immortalized by the artist saw, 
united under its skylight, Monsieur and Madame 
Roquin, the young painter and his charming 
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^Aii.giisti.nej ' Joseph Tebas, who found his . happiness 
.i.ii patie.nce,: and Mademoiselle Virginie, convalescent 
from her headache. Monsieur and Madame Guil- 
laume saw in perspective both their children marriedf 
and the fortunes of the Cat and Racket once more 
in skilful hands. Their satisfaction was at its 
height when, at dessert, Theodore made thenr a 
present of the wonderful picture which they had 
failed to see, representing the interior of the old 
shop, and to which they all owed so much happiness. 

“Isn’t it pretty! ” cried Guillaume. “ And to 
think that anyone would pay thirty thousand francs 
for that ! ” 

“ Because you can see my lappets in it,” said 
Madame Guillaume. 

“ And the cloth unrolled! ” added Lebas; “you 
might take it up in your hand.” 

“ Drapery always comes out w-ell,” replied the 
painter. “ We should be only too happy, we 
modern artists, if we could touch tlie perfection of 
antique drapery.” 

“So you like drapery!” cried old Guillaume. 
“Well, then, by Gad! shake hands on that, my 
young friend. Since you can respect trade, we shall 
understand each other. And why should it be 
despised ? The world began with trade, since Adam 
sold Paradise for an apple. He did not strike a good 
bargain though ! ” And the old man roared witli 
honest laughter, encouraged by the champagne, wdiich 
he sent round with a liberal hand. The band that 
covered the young artist’s eyes was so thick that he 
thought his future parents amiable. He was not 
above enlivening them by a few jests in the best taste. 
So he too pleased everyone. In the evening, 
when the drawing-room, furnished with wdiat Madame 
Guillaume called “ everything* handsome,” was 
deserted, and while she flitted from the table to the 
chimneA^-piece, from the candelabra to the tall candle- 
sticks, hastily blowing out the waxlights, the Avorthy 
draper, who was always clear-sighted when money 
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was in question, called Augusiine lo liiiiq and 
her oil hivS knee^ ' spoke as follows : 

Aiy dear child,, you shall marry your Scniimervieiix 
since you insist; you ..may,, if you like, risk 
capiial in happiness. But I am not going to be hood- 
winked by the thirty thousand francs to be made liy 
spoiling good canvas. .Money that is lightly earned 
is lightly spent. Did T not "hear that hare-brained 
youngster declare this, evening that money was made 
round that it might roll. If it is roimd fo.r spend- 
thrifls, it is flat for saving folks who pile it up. Now, 
niy child, that' line gentleman talks of giving you 
carriages and diamonds! .-He has money, let him 
spend it on you; so be.it. It is no concern of mine. 
But as to what, I can 'give you, I will not have the 
crown-pieces I have .picked up with so much toil 
wasted in carriages and frippery. Those who spend 
loo fast never' grow rich. .A hundred thousand 
crowns, which is'your fortune, .will not buy up Paris. 
It is all very well to look forward to a few hundred 
thousand francs to be yours some day; f shall keep 
you waiting for them as long .as possiljle, by Gad ! 
So ,I:lOi)k your lover aside,' and a man wlio managed, 
tlie Leciuxj bankruptty had ri(U: much ihrticully in 
persuading the artist to marry under a settlement of 
his wife's money on herself, 1 mull keep an eye on 
the marriage contract to see what he is to settle on 
you is safely tied up. vSo now, my child, I hope 
to be a grandfather, by Gad ! I will bc*gin at once 
to lay up for my grahd-children ; Init swear to me, 
hero and now, never to sign any papers relating to 
money without my advice; and 1f I go soon to join 
old father Chevrel, promise to consult young Lebas, 
your brother-in-lawd’ 

Yes, father, I swear it.’* 

At these words, spoken in a gentle voice, the old 
man kissed his daughter on both cheeks. That 
night the lovers slept as soundly as Monsieur and 
Madame Guillaume. 

Some few months after this memorable Sunday the 
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high altar . of , ^ Saint-Leu was the ' ■ scene, of , two 
very different weddings..' Augustine and Theodore 
appeared in all the radiance of happiness, their eyes 
bea'iiiing* with .love,' dressed with elegance, while, a 
fine . carriage waited for them. Virginie, who. had ., 
come in a good hired fly with the rest of the family,; 
humbly followed her younger sister, dressed in the 
simplest fashion, like a shadow necessary to the 
harmony of the picture. Monsieur Guillaume ' had 
exerted himself to the utmost in the church to get 
Virginie married before Augustine, but the priests, 
high and low, persisted in addressing the more 
elegant of the two brides. He heard some of his 
neighbours highly approving the good sense of 
Mademoiselle Virginie, who was making, as they 
said, the more substantial match, and remaining 
faithful to the neighbourhood; while they fired a few 
taunts, prompted by envy of Augustine, who was 
marrying an artist and a man of rank; adding, with 
a sort of dismay, that if the Guillaumes were 
ambitious, there was an end to the business. An old 
fan-maker having remarked that such a prodigal 
would soon bring his wife to beggary, father Guil- 
laume prided himself in petto for his prudence in 
the matter of marriage settlements. In the evening, 
after a splendid ball, followed by one of those 
substantial suppers of which the memory is dying 
out in the present generation, Monsieur and Madame 
Guillaume remained in a fine house belonging to 
them in the Rue du Colombier, where the wedding 
had been held ; Monsieur and Madame Lebas returneci 
in their fly to the old home in the Rue Saint-Denis, 
to steer the good ship Cat and Racket. The 
artist, intoxicated with happiness, carried off his 
beloved Augustine, and eagerly lifting her out 
of their carriage when it reached the Rue des 
Trois-Freres, led her to ' an' apartment embellished 
by all the arts. 

The fever of passion . which posse^ssed Thdodore 
made a year fly over .the young couple, without a 
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single cloud to dim ■' tlie.-'-blue ; sky under which ihc^y 
lived* Life did not- Iiang- heavy on the lovers’ hands- 
Tl'ieodore lavished . ' on ■ ■ every clay inexhauslible 
fioriiure of enjoyment, .and ;he delighted to vary the 
transports of {xtssion by .the so-ft languor of those 
lu.mrs of repose when soiils soar so high that they 
seem to have forgotten all bodily union* Augustine 
was too happy for reflection ; she floated on an 
undulating tide of rapture; she tliought she could 
not do enough by abandoning herself to sanctioned 
and sacred married love ; simp.le and artless^ she had 
no cocjuetry, no reserves, none of the dominion 
which a mwldly-minded- girl acquires over her 
husband by ingenious caprice; site loved too well to 
calculate for the future, and never imagined that so 
exquisite a life could come to an encl. Happy in 
being her husband’s sole delight, she believecl "that 
her inextinguishable love would always be her 
greatest grace in his ewes, as her devotion and 
obedience would be a perennial charm. And, 
indeed, the ecstasy of love had made her so luallianlly 
lovely that her beauty filled her with pridtv and gave 
her confidence that she could always na‘gn over a man 
so easy to kindle as .Monsieur de Sommervieux. 
'Fhus her position as a wife brottgiu lier no knowledge 
but the lessons of love. 

I,n the midst, of her happiness, she was still the 
simple child who had lived in obscurity in the Rue 
Saint-Denis, and she never thought of acriiiiring 
the manners, the information, the tone of the workl 
she had to live in. Her words being the words of 
love, she revealed in them, no doubt, a certain 
pliancy of mind and a certain refinement of speech ; 
but she used the language common to all women 
when they find themselves plunged in passion, which 
seems to be their element. A¥hen, by chance, 
Augustine expressed an idea that did not harmonize 
with Tht^odore’s, the young artist laughed, as we 
laugh at the first mistakes of a foreigner, though they 
end by annoying us if they are not corrected. 
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111 spite of all^ this lovemaking, by the- end of ■ tliis 
yeai% as delightful as it was. swift, Sommervieux felt, 
..one morning the need for resuming his,work a.nd his ' 
old ■ habits.. ' tiis wife was expecting their first 
child. He saw some friends again. During the 
tedious'idisGomforts of .the year .when a young wife, 
is nursing an infant for the first time, lie worked, 
no doubt, with zeal, but he occasionally sought 
diversion in the fashionable world. The house which 
he ivas best pleased to frequent was that of the 
Duchesse de Carigliano, who had at last attracted 
the celebrated artist to her parties. When Augustine 
ivas quite well again, and her boy no longer required 
the assiduous care which debars a mother from 
social pleasures, Thdodore had come to the stage 
of wdshing to know the joys of satisfied vanity to 
be found in society by a man who shows himself 
witf) a handsome w'oman, the object of envy andi 
admiration. 

To figure in drawing-rooms with the reflected 
lustre of her husband’s fame, and to find other 
women envious of her, was to Augustine a new 
harvest of pleasures; but it ivas the last gleam 
of conjugal happiness. She first wounded her 
husband’s vanity when, in spite of vain efforts, she 
betrayed her ignorance, the inelegance of her 
language, and the narrowness of her ideas. Sommer- 
vieux’s nature, subjugated for nearly two years and 
a half by the first transports of love, now, in the 
cairn of less new possession, recovered its bent and 
fiabits, for a while diverted from their channel. 
Poetry, painting, and the subtle joys of imagination 
have inalienable rights over a lofty spirit. These 
cravings of a powerful soul had not been starved in 
Theodore during these two years; they had only 
found fresh pasture. As soon as the meadows of love 
had been ransacked, and the artist had gathered 
roses and cornflowers as the children do, so greedily 
that he did not see that his hands could hold no 
more, the scene changed. When the painter showed 
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his wife the sketches' for his finest, coinjiositions ii(3 
heard her exclaim.^ as her father had done, How 
pretty!’' This tepid ' admiration was not the oiii- 
come of conscientious feelings but of her faith on 
the streiigtli of love# 

Augiisiine .cared more for a. look 1:113.11 fo.r the 
finest picture. The 'only .-sublime site knew was that 
of the heart. At' last Theodore could not resist the 
evidence of the cruel fact— his wife was insensible 
to poetry, she did not dwell in liis sphere, she could 
not follow him in all his .vagaries^ his inventions, 
his joys and. his sorrows; she walked grovelling in 
the world of reality, while his head was in the skies. 
Common minds ■ cannot appreciate tf'ie perennial 
sufferings of a being 'wrlio, "while bound to another 
by the most inti.mate- affections, is obliged constantly 
to suppress the dearest flights of his souk and to 
thrust down into the void those images which a 
magic power compels him to create. To him the 
torture is all the more intolerable because his feeling 
tow'ards his companion enjoins, as its first law, that 
they should have no concealments, but mingle the 
aspirations of their thought as pmlVciIy as t!u‘ 
effusions of their soul. The demands of nature, are 
not to be cheated. She is as inexorable as necessity, 
which is, indeed, a sort of social nature. Somoier- 
vieux took refuge in the peace and silence of his 
studio, hoping that the habit of living with artists 
might mould his wife and develop in her the 
dormant germs of lofty intelligence which some 
superior minds suppose must exist in every being. 
But Augustine was too sincerely religious not to 
take fright at the tone of artists. At the first dinner 
Theodore gave, she heard a young painter say, with 
the childlike lightness, which to her was unin- 
telligible, and which redeems a jest from the taint 
of profanity, ‘‘ But, Madame, your Paradise cannot 
be more beautiful than Raphael’s Transfiguration !— 
Well, and I got tired of looking at that.” 

Thus Augustine came among this sparkling set in 
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a, spirit of distrust which no one.. -could fail to see. 
She was a restrai.nt , on their freedom. Now an 
artist Avho. feels restrai.nt is pitiless-; he stays ',awa)^, 
or laughs it to scorn. Madame Guillaume, among 
other absurdities, had an excessive notion of the 
.dignity she, considered the prerogative of a ., married 
woman ; and Augustine, though she had often made 
fun of it, could not help a slight imitation of 
her mother’s primness. This extreme propriety, 
which virtuous wives do not always avoid, suggested 
a few epigrams in the form of sketches, in which the 
harmless jest was in such good taste that Sommer- 
vieux could not take offence; and even if they had 
been more severe, these pleasantries were after all 
only reprisals from his friends. Still, nothing could 
seem a trifle to a spirit so open as Theodore’s to 
impressions from without. A coldness insensibly 
crept over him, and inevitably spread. To attain 
conjugal happiness we must climb a hill whose 
summit is a narrow ridge, close to a steep and 
slipper.},' descent : the painter’s love was falling down 
it. He regarded his wife as incapable of appreciating 
the moral considerations which justified him in his 
own eyes for his singular behaviour to her, and 
believed himself quite innocent in hiding from her 
thoughts she could not enter into, and peccadilloes 
outside the jurisdiction of a bomgeois conscience. 
Augustine wrapped herself in sullen and silent 
grief. These unconfessed feelings placed a shroud 
between the husband and wife wdiich could not fail 
to grow thicker day by day. Though her husband 
never failed in consideration for her, Augustine 
could not help trembling as” she saw that he kept 
for the outer world those treasures of wit and grace 
that he formerly would lay at her feet. She soon 
began to find *'a sinister meaning in the jocular 
speeches that are current -.in- the .world'' as to the 
inconstancy of men. She .made, no complaints, but 
her demeanour conveyed- 'reproach'.. 

Three years after her .marriage this.' pretty -yoimg' 
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wonitin, who daslK*d .past in her haiidsciiiie carriage^ 
and lived in a sphere; of.; glory and riches to the envy 
of heedless folk incapahie of taking a just view of 
the situations of was, a prey to intense grief. 

She lust her colour ; .she. Tellecled; she made cenn- 
parisuns; then sorrow unfukied to her the first 
lessons of experience. Site determined to reslrita 
herself bravely within - the round of duly, hoping 
iitat. by this generous co.ndiJct slie iiiighi sooner or 
later win back her husband’s love. Bui it was not 
so. When Sommervieux, tired with work, came in 
from his studio, Augustine did not put away her 
work so quickly but -that the painter inigiii find his 
wife mending the household linen, and his own, with 
all the care of a good housewife. Site supplied 
generously and without -a muT.mur the money needed 
for his lavishness; but in her anxiety tr) luisband iier 
dear Theodore’s fortune, she was strictly economical 
for herself and in certain details of domestic manage- 
ment, Such conduct is incompatible with the easy- 
going habits of artists, who, at the enci of their life, 
have enjoyed it so keenly that tliey never inquire into 
the causes of their ruin. 

It is useless to note every tint of shadow by which 
the brilliant lutes of their honeymoon Wf/ro ovc^rcast 
till they W'ere lost in utter blackness. One evening 
poor Augustine, who. had for some time heard her 
husband speak wdth ..-enthusiasm of the Duchesse 
de Ckirigliaiu>, received .from a fritmd certain malig- 
nantly charilable warnings as to t!ie nature of tlie 
attacluiient which Sommervieux had formc'd for 
this celebrated flirt of the ' Imperial Iknirl, At one- 
and-twenty, in all the splendour of yoiiih and beauty, 
Augustine saw herself deserted for a woman of six- 
aiid-thirty. Feeling herself so wretched in the 
midst of a world of festivity which to her was a 
blank, the poor little thing* could no longer under- 
stand the admiration she excited, or the envy of 
which she was the object. Her fare* assumiki a 
different expression. Melancholy tinged her features 
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with' the sweetness of resignation and the pallor of 
scorned love. Ere , long she too'' was courted by the 
most fascinating* men ; but she remained lonely and 
virtuous. Some contemptuous words which escaped 
her hiisband filled her with incredible despair. A 
sinister ffash showed her the breaches which, as a 
result of her sordid education, hindered the perfect 
union of her soul with Theodore’s; she loved him 
well enough to absolve him and condemn herself. 
vShe shed tears of blood, and perceived, too late, that 
there are mesalliances of the spirit as well as of rank 
and habits. As she recalled the early raptures of 
their union, she understood the full extent of that 
lost happiness, and accepted the conclusion that so 
rich a harvest of love was in itself a whole life, 
which only sorrow could pay for. At the same 
tinie, she loved too truly to lose all hope. At one- 
and-twenty she dared undertake to educate herself 
and make her imagination, at least, worthy of that 
she admired. “ If I am not a poet,” thought she, 
at any rate, I will understand poetry.” 

Then, with all the strength of will, all the energy 
which e^’■ery woman can display when she loves, 
Madame de Sommervieiix tried to alter her character, 
her manners, and her habits; but by dint of devour- 
ing books and learning undauntedly, she only 
succeeded in becoming less ignorant. Lightness of 
wit and the graces of conversation are a gift of 
nature, or the fruit of education begun in the cradle. 
She could appreciate music and enjoy it, but she 
could not sing with taste. She understood litera- 
ture and the beauties of poetry, but it was too late 
to cultivate her refractory memory. She listened 
with pleasure to social conversation, but she could 
contribute nothing brilliant. Her religious notions 
and home-grown prejudices were antagonistic to the 
complete emancipation of her intelligence. Finally, 
a foregone conclusion against her had stolen into 
Theodore’s mind, and this she could not conquer. 
The artist would laugh at those who flattered him, 
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about liis wifej and his. irony had some foundation; 
he so overawed the palhefit: creature ihai, 

in his f3resence5 or alone with him, she trembled. 
Hainpered by her too eager desire to please, tier wits 
and her knowledge vanished in one absorliing feeling. 
Even her fidelity.. vexed .the iinfaitiiful husband, who 
seemed to bid her do . wrong by sligmaiizing hc‘r 
virtue as insensibility. Augustine tried in vain to 
abdicate her reason, to yield to her husband's caprices 
and whims, to devote herself to the seifisiniess of his 
vanity. Her sacrifices bore no fruit. Perhaps they 
had both let the nionient slip when souls may meet 
in comprehension. One day the young wife’s loo 
sensitive heart received' one of those blows whicli 
so strain tlie bonds' of^ feeling that they seem to be 
broken. She withdrew into solitude. But before 
long a fatal idea suggested' to her to seek counsel and 
comfort in the bosom of her family. 

So one morning she made her way lowards the 
grotesque fa(;ade of the humble, silent home where 
slie had spent her childhood. She sigheti as she 
looked up at the sash-window, whent't^ nnv dav she 
had sent her first kiss to him who now sited as much 
sorrow as glory on her life. Nothing was changed 
in the cavern, where the drapery bu.sines.s had, Itow- 
ever, started on a new life. Augustine’s sister filled 
her mother’s old place at the desk. Hie unhappy 
young woman met her brother-indaw with his pen 
behind his ear; he hardly listened to lier, he was so 
fidl of business. The formidable symptoms of stock- 
taking were visible all round him; he begged her to 
excuse fiim. She was received coldly enoiigli by her 
sister, who owed her a grudge. IiLfact, Augustine, 
in her finery, and stepping out of a handsome 
carriage, had ne\^er been to see her but wiien passing 
by. The wife of the prudent Lebas, imagining that 
want of money was the prime cause of this early call, 
tried to keep up a tone of reserve which more than 
once made Augustine smile. The painter’s w-ife 
perceived that, apart from the cap and lappets, her 
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iiiotlier had .found Jn Virginia a successor who. could 
uphold the ancient honour ^ of 'the Cat and Racket. 
At luncheon she , observed certain .changes, in the 
manage.nie,nt of the house which did honour to Lebas^ 
good sense; the assistants did not rise before dessert ; 
they were allowed to talk, and the a.bundant . meal 
spoke of ease without luxury. The fashionable 
woman found some tickets for a box at the Fran^ais, 
where she remembered having seen her sister from 
time to time. Madame Lebas had a cashmere shawl 
over her shoulders, of which the value bore witness 
to her husband’s generosity to her. In short, the 
couple were keeping pace with the times. During 
the two-thirds of the day she spent there, Augustine 
was touched to the heart by the equable happiness, 
devoid, to be sure, of all emotion, but equally free 
from storms, enjoyed by this well-matched couple. 
They had accepted life as a commercial enterprise, 
in which, above all, they must do credit to the 
business. Not finding any great love in her husband, 
Virginie had set to work to create it. Having by 
degrees learned to esteem and care for his wife, the 
tinie that his happiness had taken to germinate was 
to Joseph Lebas a guarantee of its durability. Hence, 
when Augustine plaintively set forth her painful 
position, she had to face the deluge of commonplace 
morality which the traditions of the Rue Saint-Denis 
furnished to her sister. 

** The mischief is done, wife,” said Joseph Lebas; 

we must try to give our sister good advice.” 
Then the clever tradesman ponderously analysed 
the resources which law and custom might offer 
Augustine as a means of escape at this crisis; he 
ticketed every argument, so to speak, and arranged 
them in their degrees of weight under various 
categories, as though they were articles of merchan- 
dise of different qualities; then he put them in the 
scale, weighed them, and ended by showing the 
necessity for his sister-in-law’s taking violent steps 
which could not satisfy the love she still had for her 
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hiishand; anti, indmi, die feelin*^ had n‘vi\'c‘d in all 
ils strength wlien' she iieard Joseph !j.‘1kis speak uf 
legal proceedings. Augustine thanked theng and 
returned home even - .more undecided tlian she had 
been before consulting them. She now vcmtiired to 
go to the hoUvSe in the Rue dii Colomkiier, intending 
to confide her troubles to her fattier and mother; for 
shci was like a sick man who, in his (iesj)m*ate pliglit, 
tries every prescription, and even puis faith in ok! 
wives' remedies. ' 

The old people received their daughter with an 
effusiveness that touched her deeply- Her visit 
brought them some little change, and tliat to tliem 
was w”orth a fortune. For the last four years they 
had gone their way in life like navigators without a 
goal or a compass. Sitting by tlie cfiimney corner, 
they would talk over their cusasters undtu* the old law 
of maximum, of their great investments in (doth, 
of the way tliey had W(^*athered lirinkrtiplries, ami, 
above all, the famous failure of Lec(Hap Monsieur 
(jluiilaiimeks battle (ff Marengo, d'lien, when they 
had exhausted the tale of lawsuits, they nM'apitulaied 
the sum total of their nit.)st profitable sinck-takings, 
and told each other old stori(\s of the Saint-D(*nis 
quarter. At two o'clock old Giiillaurne went to cast 
an eye on the business at the Cat anti Rac'kef ; on his 
way back he called at all the shops, formerly the 
rivals of his own, where the young pro|)rieturs fioped 
to inveigle the old draper into some risky discount, 
wliiclg as was Ids wont, he never refiisc^d ixiint-blank. 
Two good Normandy horscfs were dying of their 
owm fat in the stables of the big house; .Madame 
Guillaume never used them but to drag her on 
Sundays to High Mass at the parish church. Three 
times a week the worthy couple kept open house. 
By the influence of his son-in-law Sommervieux, 
Monsieur Guillaume had been named a member of 
the Consulting Board for the Clothing of the Army. 
Since her husband had stood so nigh in office, 
Madame Guillaume had decided that she must 
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receive; her roonis were so^ crammed with gold and 
silver ornaments, and furniture, tasteless but of 
imdoiibted value, that the simplest room in the house 
: looked, like a chapel. Economy and expense .seemed 
to be struggling for the upper hand in eveiy 
accessory. It was as though Monsieur Guillaume 
had looked to a good investment, even in the purchase 
of a candlestick. In the midst of this bazaar, where 
splendour revealed the owners’ want of occupation, 
Sommervieux’s famous picture filled the place of 
honour, and in it Monsieur and Madame Guillaume 
tound their chief consolation, turning their eyes twenty 
times a day on this presentment of their past life, to 
them so active and amusing. The appearance of this 
mansion and these rooms, where everything had an 
aroma of staleness and mediocrity, the spectacle 
offered by these two beings, cast away, as it w’ere, on a 
rock far from the world and the ideas wdiich are life, 
startled Augustine; she could here contemplate the 
sequel of the scene of which the first part had struck 
her at the house of Lebas— a life of stir without 
movement, a mechanical and instinctive existence like 
that of the beaver; and then she felt an indefinable 
pride in her troubles, as she reflected that they had 
their source in eighteen months of such happiness as, 
in her eyes, was "worth a thousand lives like this; its 
vacuity seemed to her horrible. However, she con- 
cealed this not very charitable feeling, and displayed 
for her parents her newly-acquired accomplishments 
of mind, and the ingratiating tenderness that love 
had revealed to her, disposing them to listen to her 
matrimonial grievances. Old people have a weakness 
for these kind of confidences. Madame Guillaume 
wanted to know the most trivial details of that alien 
life, which to her seemed almost fabulous. The 
travels of Baron de la Houtan, which she began 
again and again and never finished, told her 
ncMiing more " unheard-of concerning the Canadian 
sa\'ages. 

'‘ What, child, }.^our husband shuts hiniself into a 
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room with naked women '! - . And you are so si!iii)lc.‘ as 
to believe that he dravas -them ? 

As she uttered this exclamation, the grandnioliier 
laid her spectacles on. little work-talilc, sliuok lits' 
skirtSj and clasped her hands on her knees, raised by 
a foor-wariner, Iier favourite pedestal. 

“ motliefj .all artists ore ubH.yecI lo have 
iTKidelsd* 

“ i;fe t(K)k p’ood ■■care: not to tell iln ihai when !h* 
asked leave U) marry. you. If I liad known it, f wfaild 
never liave given niy daughter to a man who followed 
such a trade. Religion .forbids such horrors; tliey 
are immoral. And .at what time of nigiit do you say 
he comes lio.me ? *’ " ■ * , 

“ At one ohi.ock—t\vo— * 

The old - folks, looked .at each .other in 'utter 
amazement. 

.**T.heii he' gambles?” vsaid Monsieur Cinllaiiriie. 
“ In m\^ day only ga.mblers sUyved ran so late,” 

Augiisiine made a. face that scnriua! file acc'iisaliim. 

” He must ■ keep, you trp ihrough dreathiil lugims 
waiung for him,” said ^Ladame Ciiiillaiifnc*. But 
you gt) to ])ed., donh }'ou ? And \\!um he !kis lost, 
the wretdi wakes you.” 

” No, mamma, on tin* contrary, In* is soiinnimes 
in very good spirits. Nut unfre(|ueni!\\ indexed, when 
it is fine, he suggests that I should get up and go 
into the woods.” ^ 

” The woods! At that hour? Then have you 
such a small set of rooms that his iH'droinii and Ids 
sitting-rooms are not enougdo and that lie iniisi run 
about ? But it is just lo give you void that thc^ 
wretch proposes such expeditions. Lie wants to get 
rid of you. Did one ever hear of a man settled in 
life, a well-behaved, quiet man galloping about like 
a warlock? ” 

-But, my dear mother, you do not understand that 
he must have excitement to fire his genius. He is 
fond of scenes which 

”I would make scenes for him, fine scenes! ” 
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cried Madame Giiiilaiimej ■ interrupting her daughter. 
'Mdo'w can you .show., any consideration ■ to. 'such . a 
man?. In the first place, I don’t like his drinking 
water .only; it, is., not wholesome.' Why does he 
ofjject. to .see a woman eating ? What queer notion., is 
that.! , But die is mad, 'All you tell us about, him 
is i.mpossible. A man cannot leave his home without 
a word, and never come back for ten' days. And then 
he tells you he has been to Dieppe to paint the sea. 
As if anyone painted the sea ! He crams you with a 
pack of tales that are too absurd.” 

Augustine opened her lips to defend her husband; 
but Madame Guillaume enjoined silence with a wave 
of her hand, which she obeyed by a survival of 
habit, and her mother went on in harsh tones ; 
“ Don’t talk to me about the man ! He never set 
foot in a church excepting to see you and to be 
married. People without religion are capable of 
anything. Did Guillaume ever dream of hiding 
anything from me, of spending three days without 
saying* a word to me, and of chattering afterwards 
like a blind magpie? ” 

“ My dear mother, you judge superior people too 
severely. If their ideas were the same as other folks’, 
they would not be men of genius.” 

Very well, then let men of genius stop at home 
and not get married. What I A man of genius is 
to make his wife miserable? And because he is a 
genius it is all right ! Genius, genius ! It is not so 
very clever to say black one minute and white the 
next, as he does, to interrupt other people, to dance 
such rigs at home, never to let you know which foot 
you are to stand on, to compel his wife never to be 
amused unless my lord is in gay spirits, and to 
be dull, when ■he is dull. ■ . . . 

“ But, mother, the very nature of such imagina- 
tions — . 

' “ What are'' such ‘ imaginations ’ ? ” Madame 
Giiillaume: went on, interrupting Fer daughter again. 
“ Fine ones his are, my word! What possesses a 
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man llial ..all.,' on- -a .sudden, wiilicitit eoiisuliiiig* a 
clcKtor, he takes- it into his head to eat but, 

vegeiables ? If indeed .-.it were from rt^ligioiis inoiiTes, 
it might do him some good~bnt he has no more 
religion than a H-ugiienot. Wuh tliere ever a man 
known who, like. him, loved horses I'jetnm than his 
fei!o\v«-erc‘auires, had his hair curled like a heathen, 
laid statues under -muslin coverlets, shut Iiis shutters 
in broad day to -work by ianip-hgiit ? There, get 
along; if he were not so grossly iniinora!, he woiiki 
be fit to shut up- in a lunatic as}'!iirii. Consult 
iMonsieur Loraux,. the priest at Saint Siilpiee, 
ask his opinio-n .about.it all, and in/ will tc^ll 
you liiat your ' husband dcK/s not i.>f'‘have like* a 
Cdiristiand' 

“Oh, inother,-- can .you believe — -^*-?** 

“ Yes, I do, believe. .. You loved him, and you can 
see none of these tilings. But I can remember 
in the early days after -your marriage, I met Iiirn in 
the Champs Elysees, ' He was on liorselimdc. Well, 
at one minute he was galloping as hard as he could 
tear, and then pulled up to a walk. I said to 
myself at that muinent, ‘ There is a man devoid of 
judgment^ “ 

“ Ah, ha ! ” cried Mimsieur (iiiillmiine, “ how 
wise I was to have your money settled on yourself 
with such a queer fellow for a husband ! “ 

When Augustine was so imi^riideni as lo set forth 
her serious grievances against her lnis})arKL the two 
old people were speechless with indignaiiun. But 
tin? wewd “ divorce “ was ere long spoken hy .Madame 
Guillaume. At the sound of the word divorce the 
apathetic old drapem seemed to wake up. Prompted 
by his love for his daughter, and also by the excite- 
ment which the proceedings would bri'iig into his 
uneventful life, father Guillaume took up the matter. 
He made himself the leader of the application for a 
divorce, laid down the lines of it, almost argued the 
case; he offered to be at alt the charges, to see the 
lawyers, the pleaders, the judges, io move heaven 
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and earth « ' Madame de Sommervieux was. frightened, 
she refused her father’s services, said she would not 
be separated from her husband even if she were ten 
times as unhappy/ and talked no more about her 
sorrows; After being* overwhelmed by her parents 
with all the little 'wordless and consoling* kindnesses 
by which the old couple tried in vain to make up to 
her for her distress of heart, Augustine went away, 
feeling* the impossibility of making a superior mind 
intelligible to weak intellects. She had learned that 
a wife must hide from everyone, even from her 
parents, w’oes for which it is so difficult to find 
sympathy. The storms and sufferings of the upper 
spheres are appreciated only by the lofty spirits who 
inhabit them. In every circumstance we can only 
be judged by our equals. 

Thus poor Augustine found herself thrown back 
on the horror of her meditations, in the cold 
atmosphere of her home. Study w*as indifferent to 
her, since study had not brought her back her 
husband’s heart. Initiated into the secret of these 
souls of fire, but bereft of their resources, she was 
compelled to share their sorrows without sharing* 
their pleasures. She was disgusted with the world, 
which to her seemed mean and small as compared 
with the incidents of passion. In short, her life was 
a failure. 

One evening an idea flashed upon her that lighted 
up her dark grief like a beam from heaven. Such 
an idea could never have smiled on a heart less pure, 
less virtuous than hers. She determined to go to 
the Diichesse de Carigliano, not to ask her to give 
her back her husband’s heart, but to learn the arts by 
which it had been captured; to engage the interest 
of this haughty fine lady for the mother of her 
lover’s children ; to appeal to her and make her the 
instrument of her future happiness, since she was the 
cause of her present wretchedness. 

So one day Augustine, timid as she was, but armed 
with supernatural courage, got into her carriage at 
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two in li’ie afternoon' to ' try for admiiiaiice U) tlie 
boudoir of ihe ■'famous coquette, who was iicx’er 
visible til! that hour. Madame de Soiiiiiiervieiix !iad 
not yet seen -any of ■ the ■ ancient and niagiiifict/nt 
niansfons of the- Faubourg SainU(dermain. As she 
made her way through the siaiely Ci>rridrn'.s, ilie 
iuinclsonie staircu^^es, the vast dKiwine>rooiiis 4ull 
of flowers, tlmugli ii was in the depth of winier, aral 
decorated with the taste peculiar to woiram born to 
opulence or to the elegant habits of ,ihe aristocracy, 
Augustine felt a terrible clutch ai her heart ; she 
coveted the secrets of an elegance which she had 
never had an idea; she bn?athed an air of grandc.mr 
which explained the attraction of I lie house for her 
husband. When she reached the private rooms of 
the Duchesse she was filled with jealousy and a sort 
of despair, as she admired the kixiiritiiis arrang-eiiumt 
of tlie furniture, the draperies and ilie hangings. 
Here disorder was a grace, here luxury afiVriCii a 
reiiain contempt of splendour. I'he fragranct* ihai 
IhsaUHl in the warm air llmtm-cd ilm smell 

without offending it. The acccessories llie rooms 
were in harmony with a view, through plau>glass 
windows, of the lawns in a garden planted with 
evergreen trees. It was all bewitching, and tlie art 
of it was not perceptible. The wlmle spirit of tlie 
mistress of these rooms pervaded the drawing-n^orn 
where Augustine awaited her. She tried to divine 
her rival’s character from the aspect of the scai!f.‘r(*d 
ol}j(‘cts; but there was here something as inifieneirahle 
in the clivSorder as in the symmetry, and to tlie simple- 
minded young wife all was a sealed Ujiict. All that 
she could discern wms that, as a woman, flic 
Duchesse was a superior person. Then a painful 
thought came over her. 

Alas! And is it trued* she wondered, that a 
simple and loving heart is not all-sufiicient to an 
artist; that to balance the weight of these powerful 
souls they need a union with feminine souls of a 
strength equal to their own ? If I had Ijeen brought 
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tip like this sireii^ our weapons ’.at least' might have 
been equal in the hour of struggle."’ 

'' But, I am not at home ! ” The sharp/ .harsh 
wordSj though ■■ spoken in an undertone ' in; the 
adjoining boudoir, were heard by Augusti,ne, and her 
heart . beat violently . 

The lady is in there,” replied the maid. 

You are an idiot ! Show her in,” replied the 
Duchesse, whose voice was sweeter, and had assumed 
the dulcet tones of politeness. She evidently now 
meant to be heard. 

Augustine shyly entered the room. At the end of 
the dainty boudoir she satv the Duchesse lounging 
luxuriously on an ottoman covered with brown velvet 
and placed in the centre of a sort of apse outlined by 
soft folds of white muslin over a yellow lining. 
Ornaments of gilt bronze, arranged with exquisite 
taste, enhanced this sort of dais, under which the 
Duchesse reclined like a Greek statue. The dark hue 
of the velvet gave relief to every fascinating charm. 
A subdued light, friendly to her beauty, fell like a 
reflection rather than a direct illumination. A few 
rare flowers raised their perfumed heads from costly 
Sevres vases. At the moment when this picture wms 
presented to Augustine’s astonished eyes, she was 
approaching so noiselessly that she caught a glance 
from those of the enchantress. This look seemed to 
say to someone whom Augustine did not at first 
perceive, ‘‘ Stay ; you will see a pretty woman, and 
make her visit less of a bore.” 

On seeing Augustine, the Duchesse rose and made 
her sit down by her. ,:■■■.’,■, 

“ And to what do I owe the pleasure of this visit, 
madame? ” she said with a most gracious smile. 

“ Why all this falseness ? ” thought Augustine, 
replying only with, a bow. ■■ 

Her silence was compulsory. The young woman 
saw before her a superfluous wutness of the scene. 
This personage was, of all the Colonels in the army, 
the youngest, the most fashionable, and the finest 
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man. Ifis fece,. full of- life? and yiuilli, l>iit alrt^ady 
c\\pri^ssive, \v%as \fiiTl1ier in* a small iiioiis- 

laclie twirled up. into 'points, and as hiacaV as j<‘t, by 
a, full imperia.1,. by whiskers carefully combed, and a 
forest of black half in some disorder. He was 
whisking a riding whip with an air of ease and 
freedom which suited his sc'lf-satistifal expression and 
tl'ie eh‘gaiice of his dress; the ribbons attached liis 
button-liole were carelessly tied, and hc‘ seemed to 
pride himself much .more on his smart appearance 
than, on his courage* Augustine kfiked at the^ 
Duchesse de Carigiiano, and indicated the Colonel 
by a sidelong glance. All its mule appeal was 
understood. ” ' *' 

Good-bye, then, Alonsieur d'Aiglemont, we 
shall, meet in th.e Bois de Boulogne.'* 

These words were^ S|.K>ken by the siren as though 
they were the result of an agreement made before 
Augiistine's arrival, and she winged them with a 
tlirealening look that the cd'licer deserved perhaps for 
the admiratiem he 8ho\\ed in gazing at tlie nu^dest 
ilower, which contrasted so well with the haughty 
Duc'hesse. Tlu* young fop bowed in silence, tiirntxi 
on the heels of his bo(Us, an<l grat'efully (|uitua.i the 
boudoir. At this instant, Augustine, watching her 
rival, whose eyes seemed ic> billow the brilliant 
cdficer, detected in that glance a sentiment of which 
the transient expression is known to every woman. 
She perceived witli the deepest anguish that her visit 
would be useless; this lady, full of ailiiicH% was too 
greedy of homage not to have a ruthless heart. 

Madame/' said Augustine in a I)rokon voice, 
the step I am about to take will seem to you very 
strange; but there is a madness of despair which 
ouglit to excuse anything. I understand only too 
well why Thwdore prefers your house to any other, 
and why your mind has so much power over his. 
Alas ! I have only to look into myself to find more 
than ample reasons. But I am" devoted to my 
husband, madame. Tw^o years of tears have nek 
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effaced his image :frGni: niy:hea though I have'.loirit . 
his« 111 my folly, r dared to dream of a contest with 
you ; and, 1 „ have come to you To ask; you by'wliat 
means I may triiiniph over yourself. ■ Oh,' madame,’^ 
cried the young wife, ardently seizing the hand which 
her rival allowed her tO'.hold, ‘‘ I will never pray to; 
.God' for. m.y own happiness with so much fervour as ' 
1 will faeseecli Him for yours, if you will help me to 
win back Sommervieux’s regard — I will not say his 
love. I have no hope but in you. Ah ! tell me how 
you could please him, and make him forget the 

first days- ’’ At these words Augustine broke 

down, suffocated with sobs she could not suppress. 
Ashamed of her weakness, she hid her face in her 
handkerchief, which she bathed with tears. 

“ What a child you are, my dear little beauty! ” 
said the Duchesse, carried away by the novelty of 
such a scene, and touched, in spite of herself, at 
receiving such homage from the most perfect virtue 
perhaps in Paris. vShe took the young wife's 
handkerchief, and herself -wiped the tears from her 
eyes, soothing her by a few monosyllables murmured 
with gracious conipavSsion. After a moment’s silence 
the E)uchesse, grasping poor Augustine’s hands in 
both her own — hands that had a rare character of 
dignity and powerful beauty — said in a gentle and 
friendly voice: “ My first warning is to advise you 
not to weep so bitterly ; tears are disfiguring. iWe 
must learn to deal firmly with the sorrows that make 
us ill, for love does not linger long b}^ a sickbed. 
Melancholy, at first, no doubt, lends a certain 
attractive grace, but it ends by dragging the features 
and blighting the loveliest face. And besides, our 
tyrants are so vain as to insist that their slaves should 
be always cheerful.” „ ■ 

But, madame, it is not in my power not to feel. 
How is it possible, without suffering a thousand 
deaths, to see the face which once beamed with love 
and gladness turn chill, colourless, and indifferent? 
I cannot control my heart ! ” 
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“ So much the worse, sweet child. But I fancy I 
know ail your story. In the first place, if your 
husband is unfaithful to you, understand clearly that 
I am not his accomplice. If I was anxious to ha¥e 
him in my drawing-room, it was, I own, out of 
vanity; he was famous, and he went nowhere. I like 
you too much already to tell you all the mad things 
he has done for my sake. 1 will only reveal one, 
because it may perhaps help us to bring him back to 
you, and to punish him for the audacity of bis 
behaviour to me. He will end by compromising me. 
I know the world too well, my dear, to abandon 
myself to the discretion of a too superior man. You 
should know that one may allow them to court one, 
but marry them — that is a mistake ! We women 
ought to admire men of genius, and delight in them 
as a spectacle, but as to living with them ? Never, — 
No, ho. It is like wanting to find pleasure in 
inspecting the machinery of the Opera instead of 
sitting in a box to enjoy its brilliant illusions. But 
this misfortune has fallen on you, my poor child, 
has it not ? Well, then, you must try to arm yourself 
against tyranny. 

‘‘ Ah, madame, before coming in here, only seeing 
you as I came in, I already detected some arts of 
wdiich I had no suspicion.” 

“ Well, come and see me sometimes, and it will 
not be long before you have mastered the knowledge 
of these trifles, important, too, in their way. Out- 
ward things are, to fools, half of life; and in that 
matter more than one clever man is a fool, in spite of 
all his talent. But I dare wager you never could 
refuse your Theodore anything ! ” 

“ How refuse anything, madame, if one loves a 
man ? ” 

Poor innocent, I could adore you for your 
simplicity. You should know that the more we love 
the less we should allow a man, above all, a husband, 
to see the whole extent of our passion. The one who 
loves most is tyrannized over, and, which is worse, 
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is sooner or later neglected. The one who wishes to 
rule, should"— — ^ . 

‘‘ W madame, must I then dissimulate^ 
calculate^ become false, form an artificial character, 
and live in it? How is it possible to live in such a 

way? Can you she hesitated; the Duchesse 

smiled. 

My dear child, ’’ the great lady went on in a 
serious tone, “ conjugal happiness has in all times 
been a speculation, a business demanding particular 
attention. If you persist in talking passion while I 
am talking marriage, we shall soon cease to under- 
stand each other. Listen to me,’’ she went on, 
assuming a confidential tone. “ I have been in the 
way of seeing some of the superior men of our day. 
Those who have married have for the most part 
chosen quite insignificant wives. Well, those wives 
governed them, as the Emperor governs us; and if 
they were not loved, they were at least respected. I 
like secrets — especially those which concern women— 
weir enough to have amused myself by seeking the 
clue to the riddle. Well, my sweet child, those 
worthy women had the gift of analysing their 
husbands’ nature; instead of taking fright, like you, 
at their superiority, they very acutely noted* the 
qualities they lacked, and either by possessing those 
qualities, or by feigning to possess them, they found 
means of making such a handsome display of them 
in their husbands’ eyes that in the end they impressed 
them. Also, I must tell you, all these souls which 
appear so lofty have just a speck of madness in them, 
which we ought to know how to take advantage of. 
By firmly resolving to have the upper hand and 
never deviating from that aim, by bringing all our 
actions to bear on it, all our ideas, our "cajolery, we 
subjugate these eminently capricious natures, which, 
by the very mutability of their thoughts, lend us the 
means of influencing them.” 

Good heavens ! "’’ cried the young wife in disinav. 

And this is life. It, is a warfare- — 
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for ever the canctoiir .and , purity of a leS'S virtuous 
woniaii '/than Augustine,, for the- astute politics of the 
,liig.h.,er: social ' Spheres were no, more consonant : to 
: Augustine ■ than the ■ narrow.: reasoning' of Joseph 
: L€bas, ;'or: Madame Guillaume’s' ■ vapid 'mo.rality» 

' Strange are the results of ' the false positions into 
which we may be brought by the slightest mistake 
in the conduct of life! A'^ugustine was like an 
Alpine cowherd surprised by an avalanche ; if ' he 
hesitates, if he listens to the shouts of his comrades, 
he is almost certainly lost. In such a crisis the heart 
steels itself or breaks. 

Madame de Sommervieux returned home a prey 
to such agitation as it is difficult to describe. Her 
conversation with the Duchesse de Carigliano had 
roused in her mind a crowd' of contradictory thoughts. 
Like the sheep in the fable, full of courage in the 
wolf’s absence, she preached to herself, "and laid 
down admirable plans of conduct ; she devised a 
thousand coquettish stratagems; she even talked to 
her husband, finding, away from him, all the springs 
of true eloquence which never desert a woman; then, 
as she pictured to herself Theodore’s clear and stead- 
fast gaze, she began to quake. When she asked 
whether Monsieur were at home her voice shook. 
On learning that he would not be in to dinner, she 
felt an unaccountable thrill of joy. Like a crim,iiial 
who^ has appealed against sentence of death, a 
respite, however short, seemed to her a lifetime. 
vShe placed the portrait in her room, and waited for 
her husband in all the agonies of hope. That this 
venture must decide her future life, she felt too 
keenly not to shiver at every sound, even the low 
ticking of the clock, which seemed to aggravate Iier 
terrors by doling them out to her. She tried to 
cheat time by various devices.' The -idea struck her 
oj dressing in a way which , .would ■ make her exactly 
like the portrait. 'Then, : knowing her husband’s 
restless temper, she had her room lighted up with 
unusual brightness, feeling- sure that when he came 
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in curiosity would bring him there at once. Mid- 
night had struck when, at the call of the groom, the 
street gate was opened, and the artist’s carriage 
rumbled in over the stones of the silent courtyard* 
'‘What is the meaning of this illumination?” 
asked Theodore in glad tones, as he came into her 
room. 

Augustine skilfully seized the auspicious moment ; 
she threw herself into her husband’s arms, and 
pointed to the portrait. The artist stood rigid as a 
rock, and his eyes turned alternately on Augustine, 
on the accusing dress. The frightened wife, half- 
dead, as she watched her husband’s changeful brow 
— that terrible brow — saw the expressive furrows 
gathering like clouds; then she felt her blood curdling 
in her veins when, with a glaring look, and in a 
deep hollow voice, he began to question her : 

“ Where did you find that picture? ” 

“ The Diichesse de Carigliano returned it to me.” 
“You asked her for it? ” 

“ I did not know that she had it.” 

The gentleness, or rather the exquisite sweetness 
of this angel’s voice, might have touched a cannibal, 
but not an artist in the clutches of wounded vanity, 
“It is worthy of her ! ” exclaimed the painter in 
a voice of thunder! “ I will be revenged!” he 
cried, striding up and down the room. “ She shall 
die of shame; I will paint her I Yes, I will paint 
her as Messalina stealing out at night from the 
palace of Claudius.” 

“Theodore! ” said a faint voice. 

“ I will kill her! ” 

“My dear ” 

“ She is in love with that little cavalry colonel, 

because he rides well ” 

“ Theodore! ” 

^ “Let me be! ” said the painter in a tone almost 
like a roar. 

It would be odious to describe the whole scene. 
In the end the frenzy of passion prompted the artist 
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to acts and words which any woman not so young 
as Augustine would have ascribed to madness. 

At eight o’clock next morning Madame Guillaiioie, 
surprising her daughter, found her pale, with red 
eyes, her hair in disorder, holding a handkerchief 
soaked with tears, while she gazed at the floor 
strewn with the torn fragments of a dress and the 
broken pieces of a large gilt picture-frame. Augus- 
tine, almost senseless with grief, pointed to the 
wreck with a gesture of deep despair. 

‘‘I don’t know that the loss is very great ! ” cried 
the old mistress of the Cat and Racket. It was 
like you, no doubt ; but I am told that there is a 
man on the Boulevard who paints lovely portraits 
for fifty crowns.” 

” Oh, mother ! ” 

Poor child, you are quite right,” replied Madame 
Guillaume, who misinterpreted the expression of her 
daughter’s glance at her. “True, my child, no one 
ever can love you as fondly as a mother. My darling*, 
I guess it all; but confide your sorrows to me, and 
I will comfort you. Did I not tell you long ago. that 
the man was mad! Your maid has told me pretty 
stories. Why, he must be a perfect monster! ” 

Augustine laid a finger on her white lips, as if to 
implore a moment’s silence. During this dreadful 
night misery had led her to that patient resignation 
which in mothers and loving wives transcends in its 
effects all human energy, and perhaps reveals in the 
heart of women the existence of certain chords which 
God has withheld from men. 

An inscription engraved on a broken column in 
the cemetery at Montmartre states that Madame de 
Sommervieux died at the age of twenty-seven. In 
the simple words of this epitaph one of the timid 
creature’s friends can read the last scene of a 
tragedy. Every year, on the second of Isbvember, 
the solemn day of the dead, he never passes this 
youthful monument without wondering whether it 
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does not need a ■ ■stronger woman than Aug’iistiiie to^ 
endure the violent embrace of genius 

‘ ^ .The , humble.' and :mGd6st flowers .that bloom ^ in ■ 
the valley/’ he reflects^ perish .perhaps- when they 
are transplanted '■.too: ■near'' the' s.kieSj to the ..region 
where storms "gather ■ ■and the sun is seorchiiig'd ’ ■ 
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THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE 

{Le chef-d’oeuvre inconnu) 

1. GILLETTE 

On a cold December morning in the year 1612, a 
young man, whose clothing was somewhat of the 
thinnest, was walking to and fro before a gateway in 
the Rue des Grands-Augustins in Paris. He went 
up and down the street before this house with the 
irresolution of a gallant Avho dares not venture into the 
presence of the mistress whom he loves for the first 
time, easy of access though she may be ; but after 
a sufficiently long interval of hesitation, he at last 
crossed the threshold and inquired of an old woman, 
who was sweeping out a large room on the ground 
floor, whether Master Porbus was within. Receiving 
a reply in the affirmative, the young man went slowly 
up the staircase, like a gentleman but newly come to 
court, and doubtful as to his reception by the king. 
He came to a stand once more on the lariding at the 
head of the stairs, and again he hesitated before 
raising his hand to the grotesque knocker on the door 
of the studio, where doubtless the painter was at work 
— Master Porbus, sometime painter in ordinary to 
Henri IV till Mary de’ Medici took Rubens into 
favour. 

The young man felt deeply stirred by an emotiora 
that must thrill the hearts of all great artists when, in 
the pride of their youth and their first love of art, thev 
come into the presence of a master or stand before a. 
rnasterpiece. For all human sentiments there is a. 
time of early blossoming, a day of generous enthusi- 
asm that gradually fades until nothing is left of 
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happiness but a memory, and glory is known for a 
delusion. Of all these delicate and shortJived emo- 
tions, none so resembles love as the passion of a 3miing 
artist for his art, as he is about to enter on the bliss- 
ful martyrdom of his career of glory and disaster, of 
vague expectations and real disappointments. 

Those who have missed this experience in the early 
days of light purses; who have not, in the dawn of 
their genius, stood in the presence of a master and 
felt the throbbing of their hearts, will always carry 
in their inmost souls a chord that has never been 
touched, and in their work an indefinable quality will 
be lacking, a sometliing in the stroke of the brush, 
a mysterious element "that we call poetry. The 
swaggerers, so puffed up 'by self-conceit that they are 
confident oversoon of their success, can never be taken 
for men of talent save by fools, ^oni thj.g^p^oLa^^^ 
vi(wv, if youthful modesty is the measure of youthful 
genius, the stranger on the staircase* might be allowed^ 
tbTave soYnething in him ; for he seemed io possess the 
mTescribafMedirfidence, the early timidity that artists 
are bound to lose in the course of a great career, even 
as pretty women lose it as they make progress in the 
arts of coquetry. Self-distrust vanishes as triumph 
succeeds to triumph, and modesty is, perhaps, distrust 
of self. 

The poor neophyte was so overcome by the 
consciousness of his own presumption and insignifi- 
cance, that it began to look as if he was liardly likely 
to penetrate into the studio of the painter, to whom 
we owe the wonderful portrait of Henri IV. But fate 
was propitious; an old man came up the staircase. 
From the quaint costume of this new-comer, his collar 
of magnificent lace, and a certain serene gravity in his 
bearing, the first arrival thought that this personage 
must be either a patron or a friend of the court painter. 
He stood aside therefore upon the landing to alkwv the 
visitor to pass, scrutinizing him curiously the w'hile. 
Perhaps he might hope to find the good nature of an 
artist or to receive the good offices of an amateur not 
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unfriendly to the arts; but. besides' an almost diabolical 
..expression in the face .that met his gaze, There was .that 
..indescribable something .which has an ^.irresisti.ble 
' attraction for artists. 

.. Picture that face. A bald high forehe.ad and rugged 
jutting brows above a small flat nose turned up at 
the end, as in the portraits of Socrates and Rabelais, 
deep lines about the mocking mouth; a short chin, 
carried proudly, covered with a grizzled pointed beard ; 
sea-green eyes that age might seem to have dimnied 
were it not for the contrast between the iris and the 
surrounding mother-of-pearl tints, so that it seemed 
as if under the stress of anger or enthusiasm there 
would be a magnetic power to quell or kindle in their 
glances. The face was withered beyond wont by the 
fatigue of years, yet it seemed aged still more by the 
thoughts that had worn away both soul and body. 
There were no lashes to the deep-set eyes, and scarcely 
a trace of the arching* lines of the eyebrows above 
them. Set this head on a spare and feeble franie, 
place it in a frame of lace wrought like an engraved 
silver fish-slice, imagine a heavy gold chain over the 
old man’s black doublet, and you will have some dim 
idea of this strange personage, who seemed still more 
fantastic in the sombre twilight of the staircase. One 
of Rembrandt’s portraits might have stepped down 
from its frame to walk in an appropriate atmosphere 
of gloom, such as the great painter loved. The older 
man gave the younger a shrewd glance, and knocked 
thrice at the door. It was opened by a man of forty or 
thereabouts, who seemed to be an invalid. 

Good-day, Master.” 

Porbus bowed respectfully, and held the door open 
for the younger man to enter, thinking that the latter 
accompanied" his visitor; and when he saw that the 
neophyte stood awhile as if spellbound, feeling, as 
every artist-nature must feel, the fascinating influence 
of the first sight of a studio in which the material 
processes of art are revealed, Porbus troubled himself 
no more about this second comer. 
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All the light ill the studio came from a window in 
the roof, and was concentrated upon an easel, where 
a canvas stood untouched as yet save for three or four 
outlines in chalk. The daylight scarcely reached the 
remoter angles and corners of the vast room; they 
were as dark as night, but the silver»ornamented 
breastplate of a Reiter’s corselet, that hung upon the 
wall, attracted a stray gleam to its dim abiding-place 
among the brown shadows ; or a shaft of light shot 
across the carved and glistening surface of an antique 
sideboard covered with curious silver-plate, or struck 
out a line of glittering dots among the raised threads 
of the golden warp of some old brocaded curtains, 
where the lines of the stiff heavy folds were broken, 
as the stuff had been flung carelessly down to serve 
as a model. A 

Plaster ecorches stood about the room ; and here and 
there, on shelves and tables, lay fragments of classical 
sculpture — torsos of antique goddesses, worn smooth 
as though all the years of the centuries that had passed 
over them had been lovers’ kisses. The walls were 
covered, from floor to ceiling, with countless sketches 
in charcoal, red chalk, or pen and ink. Amid the 
litter and confusion of colour boxes, overturned stools, 
flasks of oil, and essences, there was just room to move 
so as to reach the illuminated circular space where the 
easel stood. The light from the window in the roof 
fell full upon Porbus’s pale face and on the ivory- 
tinted forehead of his strange visitor. But in another 
moment the younger man heeded nothing but a picture 
that had already become famous even in those stormy 
days of political and religious revolution, a picture that 
a few of the zealous worshippers, who have so often 
kept the sacred fire of art alive in evil days, were wont 
to go on pilgrimage to see. The beautiful panel 
represented a Saint Mary of Egypt about to pay her 
passage across the seas. It was a masterpiece destined 
for Mary de’ Medici, who sold it in later years of 
poverty. 

I like your saint,” the old man remarked, address- 
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ing Pdrbus. “ I would give you ten golden crowns. 

■ for her over and above, the price the Queen is paying’; 

but as for putting a spoke in that wheel . • . the devil 
/ take it!.’’ 

“ It is good then ? 

Hey ! hey ! ' ' said the old man ; ' ‘ good, say you ? 
—Yes and no. Your good woman is not badly done, 
but she is not alive. You artists fancy that when a 
figure is correctly drawn, and everything in its place 
according to the rules of anatomy, there is nothing 
more to be done. You make up the flesh tints before- 
hand on your palettes according to your formute, and 
fill in the outlines with due care that one side of the 
face shall be darker than the other; and because you 
look from time to time at a naked woman who stands 
on the platforrn before you, you fondly imagine that 
you have copied nature, think yourselves to be 
painters, believe that you have wrested His secret 
from God. Pshaw I You may know your syntax: 
thoroughly and make no blunders in your graniniar, 
but it takes that and something more to make a preat 
poet. Look at your saint, Porbus ! At a first glance 
she IS admirable ; look at her again, and you see at 
once that she is glued to the background, and that you 
could not walk round her. She is a silhouette that 
turns but one side of her face to all beholders, a figure 
cut out of canvas, an image with no power to move 
or change her position. I feel as if there were no 
air between that arm and the background, no space no 
sense of distance in your canvas. The perspective is 
perfectly correct, the strength of the colouring is 
accurately diminished with the distance; but, in spite 
of these praiseworthy efforts, I could never bring 
myself to believe that the warm breath of life comes 
beautiful body. It seems to me that 
ir I laid my hand on the firm rounded throat, it would 
be cold as marble to the touch. No, my friend, the 
f r r "ot flow beneath that ivory skin, the tide 
of life does not flush those delicate fibres, the purple 
veins that trace a network beneath the transparent 
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amber of her brow and breast. Here the pulse seems 
to beaty there it is motionless, life and death are at 
strife in every detail p here you see a woman, there a 
statue, there again a corpse. Your creation is incom- 
plete. You had only power to breathe a portion of 
your soul into your beloved work. The fire of 
Prometheus died out again and again in your hands ; 
many a spot in your picture has not been touched by 
the ciivine flame.” 

‘‘ But how is it, dear master? ” Porbus asked 
respectfully, while the young man with difficulty 
repressed his strong desire to beat the critic. 

Ah ! ” said the old man, “ it is this ! You have 
halted between two manners. You have liesitated 
between drawing and colour, between the dogged 
attention to detail, the stiff precision of the German 
masters and the dazzling glow, the joyous exuberance 
of Italian painters. You have set yourself to imitate 
Hans Holbein and Titian, Albrecht Diirer and Paul 
Veronese in a single picture. A magnificent ambition 
truly, but what has come of it? Your work has 
neither the severe charm of a dry execution nor the 
magical illusion of Italian chiaroscuro. Titian’s rich 
golden colouring poured into Albrecht Diirer’s austere 
outlines has shattered them, like molten bronze burst- 
ing through tlie mould that is not strong enough to 
hold it. In other places the outlines have held firm, 
imprisoning and obscuring the magnificent glowing 
flood of Venetian colour. The drawing of the face 
is not perfect, the colouring is not perfect; traces of 
that unlucky indecision are to be seen everywhere. 
Unless you felt strong enough to fuse the two opposed 
manners in the fire of your own genius, you should 
have cast in your lot boldly with the one or the other, 
and so have obtained the unity which simulates one of 
the conditions of life itself. Your work is only true 
in the centres; your outlines are false, the)" project 
nothing, there is no hint of anything^ behind them. 
There is truth here,” said the old man, pointing to 
the bi'east of the Saint, and again here, ” he went orr. 
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ani unknown — a dauber by instinct, and but lately 
come to this city — the fountainhead of all learning^' 
Set to work/* said Porbus, handing him a bit of 
red chalk and a sheet of paper. 

The new-comer quickly sketched the Saint Mary 
line for line. 

‘‘ Aha ! ” exclaimed the old man. Your name? 
he added. 

The young man wrote ‘‘ Nicolas Poussin ” below 
the sketch. 

Not bad that for a beginning,” said the strange 
speaker^ who had discoursed so wildly. I see that 
we can talk of art in your presence. I do not blame 
you for admiring Porbus’s saint. In the eyes of the 
world she is a masterpiece, and those alone who have 
been initiated into the inmost m3^steries of art can 
discover her shortcomings. But it is worth while to 
give you the lesson, for you are able to understand 
it, so I will show you how liUle it needs to complete 
this picture. You must be all eyes, all attention, for 
it may be that such a chance of learning will never 
come in your w^ay again. — Porbus ! your palette.” 

Porbus went in search of palette and brushes. 
The little old man turned back his sleeves with 
impatient energy, seized the palette, covered with 
many hues, that Porbus handed to him, and snatched 
rather than took a handful of brushes of various sizes 
from the hands of his acquaintance. His pointed 
beard suddenly bristled — a menacing movement that 
expressed the prick of a lover’s fancy. As he loaded 
his brush, he muttered betw?'een his teeth, These 
paints are only fit to fling out of the window, together 
wdth the fellow who ground them, their crudeness and 
falseness are disgusting ! ITow can one paint with 
this? ” 

He dipped the tip of the brush with feverish eager- 
ness in the different pigments, making the circuit 
of the palette several times more quickly than the 
organist of a cathedral sweeps the octaves on the 
keyboard of his clavier for the O Filii at Easter. 
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Porb.us and, ; Poussin, on ■ either side , of the. ease.!, 
stood stock-still, watching .with intense interest/ ' 

..' Look, young .man,” he began again., see how 
three or .four strokes of the. brush, and a thin glaze of 
blue let in the free air to play about the he.ad of tlie 
poor. Saint, who must- have- felt stifled and oppressed 
' by the close atmosphere,! See how the d.rapery begins 
to flutter; you feel that it is lifted by the breeze! A 
moment ago it hung as heavily and stiffly as if it were, 
held out by pins.' Do you see how the satin sheen 
that 1 have given to the breast rends the pliant, silken 
softness of a young girFs skin, and how the brown red, 
Mended with burnt ochre, brings warmth into the cold 
grey of the deep shadow where the blood lay congealed 
instead of coursing through the veins? Young man, 
young man, no master could teach you how to do this 
that I am doing before your eyes. Mabuse alone? 
possessed the secret of giving life to his figures; 
Mabuse had but one pupil— that was L I have had 
none, and I am old. You have suflicient intelligence 
to, imagine the. rest from the glimpses that I am giving- 
you.”\ ’ ■ 

While the old man was speaking, he gave a touch 
here and there; sometimes twm strokes of the brush, 
sometimes a single one; but every stroke told so well, 
that the whole picture seemed transfigured — the paint- 
ing was flooded with light. He worked with such 
passionate fervour, that beads of sweat gathered upon 
his fair forehead; he worked so quickly, in brief* 
impatient jerks, that it seemed to young Poussin as if 
some familiar spirit inhabiting* the body of this strange 
being took a grotesque pleasure in making use of the 
man's hands against his own will. The unearthly 
glitter of his eyes, the convulsive movements that 
seemed like struggles, gave to this fancy a semblance 
of truth which could not but stir a young imagination. 
The old man continued, saying as he did so : 

‘‘ Paf ! paf ! that is how to lay it on, young man ! — 
Little touches I come and bring a glo^v into those icy 
cold tones for me ! Just so ! Pon ! pon ! pon ! ” and 
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those parts of the picture that he had pointed out as 
cold and lifeless flushed with warmer hues, a few bold 
strokes of colour brought all the tones of the pictures 
into the required harmony with the glowing tints of 
the Egyptian,. ' and the differences in temperament 
vanished. 

‘‘ Look you, youngster, the last touches make the 
picture. Porbus has given it a hundred strokes for 
every one of mine. No one thanks us for what lies 
beneath. Bear that in mind.'' 

At last the restless spirit stopped, and turning to 
Porbus and Poussin, who were speechless with 
admiration, he spoke : 

* ‘ This is not as good as my Belle Noiseuse ; still one 
might put one's name to such a thing as this.— Yes, 

I would put my name to it," he added, rising to reach 
for a mirror, in which he looked at the picture.— 
“And now," he said, “will you both come and 
breakfast with me. I have a smoked ham and some 
very fair wine ! ... Eh ! eh ! the times may be bad, 
but we can still have some talk about art! W 
talk like equals. . . . Here is a little fellow who has 
aptitude," he added, laying a hand on Nicolas 
Poussin’s shoulder. 

In this way the stranger became aware of the thread- 
bare condition of the Norman’s doublet. He drew a 
leather purse from his girdle, felt in it, found two gold 
coins, and held them out. 

“ I will buy your sketch," he said. 

“ Take it," said Porbus, as he saw the other start 
and flush with embarrassment, for Poussin had the 
pride of poverty. Pray take it; he has a couple of 
king's ransoms in his pouch ! " 

The three came down together from the studio, 
and, talking of art by the way, reached a picturesque 
'wooden house hard by the Pont Saint-MicheL 
Poussin wondered a moment at its ornament, at the 
knocker, at the frames of the casements, at the scroll- 
work designs, and in the next he stood in a vast low- 
ceiled room. A table, covered with tempting dishes, 
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stood near the blazing fire, and (luck unhoped for) he 
was in the company of two great artists full of g^enial 
, good humour. ; 

“ Do not look too long at that canvas, young 
man/Vsaid Porbus, when he saw that Poussin was 
standing, struck with wonder, before a painting. 
‘‘ You would fall a victim to despair.** 

It was the Adam painted by Mabuse to purchase 
his release from the prison where his creditors had so 
long kept him. And as a matter of fact, the figure 
stood out so boldly and convincingly, that Nicolas 
Poussin began to understand the real meaning of the 
words poured out by the old artist, who was himself 
looking at the picture with apparent satisfaction, but 
without enthusiasm. “I have done better than 
that! ** he seemed to be saying to himself. 

“There is life in it,** he said aloud; “in that 
respect my poor master here surpassed himself, but 
there is some lack of truth in the background. The 
man lives indeed; he is rising and will come towards 
us; but the atmosphere, the sky, the air, the breath of 
the breeze — you look and feel for them, but they are 
not there. And then the man himself is, after all, 
only a man ! Ah ! but the one man in the world who 
came direct from the hands of God must have had 
a something divine about him that is wanting here. 
Mabuse himself would grind his teeth and "say so 
when he was not drunk.** 

Poussin looked from the speaker to Porbtis, and 
from Porbus to the speaker, with restless curiosity. 
He went up to the latter to ask for the name of their 
host ; but the painter laid a finger on his lips with an 
air of mystery. The young man’s interest was 
excited ; he kept silence, but hoped that sooner or 
later some word might be let fall that would reveal the 
name of his entertainer. It was evident that he was 
a man of talent and very wealthy, for Porbus listened 
to him respectfully, and the vast room w^as crowded 
with marvels of art. 

A magnificent portrait of a woman, hung against 
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are wood or brasSj ' orwvhat yoU' will, anything but flesh 
in shadow. You feel that even if those figures were 
to alter their position, those shadow stains would 
never be cleansed away, those parts of the picture 
would never glow with light, 

I have escaped one mistake, into which the most 
famous painters have sometimes fallen; in niy canvas 
the whiteness shines through the densest and most 
persistent shadow. I have not marked out the limits 
of my figure in hard, dry outlines, and brought every 
least anatomical detail into prominence (like a host 
of dunces, who fancy that they can draw because the)^ 
can trace a line elaborately smooth and clean), for the 
human body is not contained within the limits of line. 
In this the sculptor can approach the truth more nearly 
than we painters. Nature’s Avay is a complicated 
succession of curve within curve. Strictly speaking*, 
there is no such thing as drawing. — -Do not laugh, 
young man ; strange as that speech may seem to you, 
3a3ii will understand the truth in it some day.— A line 
is a method of expressing the effect of light u|:jon an 
object ; but there are no lines in nature, everything is 
solid. We draw by modelling, that is to say, that we 
disengage an object from its setting; the distribution 
of the light alone gives to a body the appearance by 
which we know it. So 1 have not defined the out- 
lines; I have suffused them with a haze of halTtints 
•warm or golden, in such a sort that you cannot lay 
your finger on the exact spot where background and 
contours meet. Seen from near, the picture looks a 
blur; it seems to lack definition; but step back two 
paces, and the whole thing becomes clear, distinct, 
and solid; the body stands out, the rounded form 
comes into relief; you feel that the air plays round, it. 
And yet — I am not satisfied; I have misgivings. 
Perhaps one ought not to draw a single line; perhaps 
it tvoiild be better to attack the face from the centre, 
taking the highest prominences first, proceeding from 
them through the whole range of shadows to the 
heaviest of alL Is not this the method of the sun, the 
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divine painter of the world ? Oh, Nature, Nature ? 
who has surprised thee, fugitive ? But, after all, too 
much knowledge, like ignorance, brings you to a 
negation. I have doubts about my work.” 

<< f ^ pause. Then the old man spoke again 

1 have been at work upon it for ten years, young 
man; but what are ten short years in a struggle with 
Nature ? Do we know how long Sir PVgmalion 
wrought at the one statue that came to life?"” 

The _old man fell into deep musings, and gazed 
Detore him with wide unseeing eyes, while he played 
unheedingly with his knife. ^ ^ 

” Look, he is in converse with his dcevionl ” 
murmured Porbus. 

At the word, Nicolas Poussin felt himself carried 
away by an unaccountable accession of artist’s 
curiosity. For him the old nian, at once intent and 
_ ert, the seer with the unseeing eves, became some- 
thing more than a man— a fantastic spirit living in 
a mysterious world, and countless vague thoughts 
awoke within his soul. The effect of this species of 
ascination upon his mind can no more be described 
m words than the passionate longing awakened in an 
exile s heart by the song that recalls his home. He 
thought of the scorn that the old man affected to 

m‘SnTrs° ofd ^ wealthf his 

manners, of the deference paid to him by Porbus. 

picture, the work of patience on which 

T doubtless a 

woik of genius, for the head of tlie Virgin which 
young Poussin had admired so frankly was beautiful 

?hf -4dam-there wa^s rmiSaking 

imperial manner of one of the princes of art 

uSof'ErSe!" 

Out of the wealth of fancies in Nicolas Poussin’s 

shape and clearness, 
the supernatural being a complete type of 

the artist nature, a nature mocking and kindly barren 
and prolific, an erratic spirit intrusted with |reat and 
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secret which Mabuse knew so w'ell that one day wiieii 
he had 'Sold Abe ' flowered Frocade suit in which he 
should have appeared at the Eiilr}" of Charles \h 
he accompanied his master in a suit of paper painted 
to resemble the brocade.'.- .The peculiar richness and 
splendour of the stuff struck the Emperor; he com- 
plimented the old drunkard^s patron on the artistes 
appearance, and so the trick was brought to light. 
pTenhofer is a passionate enthusiast, 'who sees above 
and beyond other painters. He has meditated 
profoundly on colour, and the absolute truth of line ; 
but by the way of much research he has come to 
doubt the very existence of the objects of his search. 
He says, in moments of despondency, that there is 
no such thing as drawing, and that by means of 
lines we can only reproduce geometrical figures ; but 
that is overshooting the mark, for by outline and 
shadow you can reproduce form without any colour 
at all, which shows that our art, like Nature, is com- 
posed of an infinite number of elements. Drawing 
gives you the skeleton, the anatomical framework, 
and colour puts the life into it ; but life without the 
skeleton is even more incomplete than a skeleton 
without life. But there is something else truer 
still, and it is this— for painters, practice and 
observation are everything; and when theories and 
poetical ideas begin to quarrel with the brushes, the 
end is doubt, as has happened with our good friend, 
who fs half crack-brained enthusiast, half painter. 
A sublime painter! but, unluckily for him, he was 
born to riches, and so he has leisure to follow his 
fancies. Do not you follow his example! Work! 
painters have no business to think, except brush in 
hand.^’ 

'' We will find a w^ay into his studio ! ” cried 
Poussin confidently. He had ceased to heed 
Porbus’s remarks. The other smiled at the young 
painter's enthusiasm, asked him to come and see him 
again, and they parted. 

Nicolas Poussin went slowly back to the Rue de 
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■la Harpe, .and passed- the- modest hostelry where he 
was lodging' witho'iit noticing it. - A feeling of : anea.si- 
ne,ss. prompted him to hurry, up the, crazy staircase till' 
,'heu*eached a room at the 'top, a quaintj airy.xecess 
under .the Steep,, high-pitched ro,of coiii.inon: among* 
:1,'iouseS' in old- Paris.' In the one 'dingy window, of 
the place sat a young gird sprang* up at once 
when she heard someone at the door; it was tlie ' 
prompting of love ; she had recognized the painter’s .,'' 
touch on the latch. 

“ What is the matter with you? ’’ she asked. 

*fT.he matter is , . . is . . Oh ! 'I have felt that 

I am a painter! Until to-day I have had doubts, but 
noAv I believe in myself! There is the making of a 
great man in me ! Never niiiid, Gillette, we shall be 
rich and happy! There is gold at the tips of those 
brushes 

He broke off suddenly. The joy faded from his 
powerful and earnest face as he compared his vast 
hopes \vith his slender resources. , The walls were 
covered with sketches in chalk on 'sheets of 00.1111110.11 
paper. There were but four canvases in the room. 
Colours were very costly, and the young painter’s 
palette was almost bare. Yet in the midst of his 
poverty he possessed and was conscious of the 
possession of inexhaustible treasures of the heart, of 
a devouring genius equal to all the tasks that lay 
before him. 

He had been brought to Paris by a nobleman 
among his friends, or perchance by the consciousness 
of his powers ; and in Paris he had found a mistress, 
one of those noble and generous souls who choose to 
suffer by a great man’s-side, -who', share his struggles 
and strive to understand his fancies, acGeptinglheir 
lot of poverty and love as bravely and dauiitlessly as 
other ivomen will set themselves to bear the burden 
of riches and make a parade of their insensibility. 
The smile that stole over Gillette’s lips filled the 
garret ivith golden light, and rivalled the brightness 
of the sun in heaven. The sun, moreover, does not 
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GiHette was always 

Poussin^s happiness^a^ndLorrow/(SSo^^^^ 
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1 Hers was perfect grace and beautv 
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;; Your love? ” cried the young artist. 

If I showed myself thus to another, you xvould 
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love nie,. no longer, and I should feel 'myself iiii,worihy 
. of. you.,. Obedience to your fancies was a , .natural anti 
simple, thing,, was., it not? Even agai,nst iny own 
i am glad and even- proud to do thy dear; will. 
But for another, out upon it! 

, “ Forgive me, my Gillette,” said the painter, 
falling upon his knees; ‘‘ I would rather be bedoved 
than famous. A^ou are fairer than success and 
honours. There ; fling the pencils away, and bum 
these sketches ! I have made a mistake. I was 
meant to love and not to paint. Perish art and all its 
secrets! ” 

Gillette looked admiringly at him, in an ecstasy 
of happiness ! She was triumphant ; she felt in- 
stinctively that art was laid aside for her sake, and 
flung like a grain of incense at her feet. 

“ Yet he is only an old man,” Poussin continued; 
‘‘ for him you would be a woman, and nothing more. 
You — so perfect ! ” 

“ I must love you indeed ! ” she cried, ready to 
sacrifice even love’s scruples to the lover who "had 
given up so much for her sake; “ but I should bring 
about my own ruin. Ah ! to ruin myself, to lose 
everything for you! ... It is a very glorious 
thought ! Ah ! but you will forget me. Oh ! what 
evil thought is this that has come'to you? ” 

“I love you, and yet I thought of it,” he said, 
with something like remorse. ‘‘ Am I so base a 
wretch ? ” 

‘‘ Let us consult P^ire Hardouin,” she said. 

“ No, no ! let it be a secret between us.” 

“ Yery well; I will do it. But you must not be 
there,” she said. ” Stay at the door with your 
dagger in your hand; and if I call, rush in and kill 
the painter.” 

^ Poussin forgot everything but art. He held Gillette 
tightly in his arms. 

“ He loves me no longer ! ” thought Gillette when 
she was alone. She repented of her resolution 
already. 
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But to these misgivings there soon succeeded a 
sharper pain, and she strove to banish a hideous 
thought that arose in her own heart. It seemed to 
her that her own love had grown less already^ with a 
vague suspicion that the painter had fallen some- 
what in her e^^es. 


II. CATHERINE LESCAULT 

Three months after Poussin and Porbus met, the 
latter went to see Master Frenhofer. The old man 
had fallen a victim to one of those profound and 
spontaneous fits of discouragement, that are caused, 
according to medical logicians, by indigCvStion, flatu- 
lence, fever, or enlargement of the spleen ; or, if you 
take the opinion of the immaterialisls, by the imperfec- 
tions of our moral nature. The good man had simply 
overworked himself in putting the finishing touches 
to his mysterious picture. He was lounging in a 
liuge, carved oak chair, covered with black leather, 
and did not change his listless allitude, but glanced 
at Porbus like a man who has settled down into low 
spirits. 

‘‘ Well, master,” said Porbus, ‘‘ \vas the ultra- 
marine bad that you sent for to Bruges? Is the 
new white difficult to grind? Is the oil poor, or are 
the brushes recalcitrant? ” 

“ Alas! ” cried the old man, “ [or a moment I 
thought that my work was fmislied; but I am sure 
that 1 am mistaken in certain details, and I cannot 
rest until I have cleared my doubts. I am thinking 
of travelling. I am going to Turkey, to Greece, to 
Asia, in quest of a model, so as to compare my picture 
with the different living forms of Nature. Perhaps,” 
and a smile of contentment stole over his face, 

perhaps I have Nature herself up there. At times 
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1 am haif afraid tliat a breaih ; may. waken hetj and 
dial: she will escape me,’’ 

He rose lo his feet as if to set out at once. 

Aha! ” said Porbus, ‘‘ h have come just in time 
; to s.ave.you.the trouble and expense of a .journey.” 

“ What? ” asked Frenhofer in amazement. ■ 

” Young Poussin is loved by a .woman of incom- 
parable and flawless beauty, .But, dear master, if 
he consents to lend her to you, at the' least you ought 
to let lis see your work.” 

The old man stood motionless and completely 
dazed.. 

” What! ” he cried piteously at last, ” show you 
« my creation, my bride? ■ Rend the veil that, has .kept, 
ray happiness sacred? It would be an infamous 
profanation. For ten years I have lived with her; 
she is mine, mine alone; she loves me. lias she not 
smiled at me, at each stroke of the brush upon tlie 
canvas? She has a soul- — the soul that 1 have given 
her. She would blush if any eyes but mine should 
rest on her. To exhibit her I Where is the husband, 

* the lover so vile as to bring the woman he loves to 

dishonour ? When you paint a picture for the court, 

: you do not put your whole soul into it; to courtiers 

you sell lay figures duly coloured. My painting- is 
no painting, it is a sentiment, a passion. She was 
born in my studio, there she must dwell in maiden 
solitude, and only when clad can she issue thence. 
PocHiy and 'women only lay the last veil .aside for' 
'' their lovers. .Have . %ve .Rafael’s model, ' .A.riosto’s 
‘ An,gelica, Dante’s Beatrice? .Nay,, only their form 
and semblance. But this picture, locked away above 
in my studio, is an exception in our art. It is not a 
i canvas, it is a woman ^ — a wmman with vvhom I talk.^ 
I share her thoughts, .her tears, 'her laughter. . Would, 
you have me fling aside these ten years of happiness 
like, a cloak ? "V^ould ym.u have -me. cease at' once to 
be father, lover, and creator..?.- ■ She is not a creature, 
but a creation. 

Bring yom young -painter .here..'. I will give him 

E 
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my treasures;- I will give, him pictures .by Correggio 
and Michel Angelo a, nd Titian; I will kiss his foot- 
prints in the dust; but — make him my rival ! Shame 
on me. Ah ! ah ! I am a lover first, and then a painter. 
Yes, with my latest sigh I could find strength to 
burn my Belle Noiseuse ; but — compel her to endure 
the gaze of a stranger, a young man and a painter !— 
Ah ! no, no ! I would kill him on the morrow who 
should sully her with a glance! Nay, you, my 
friend, I would kill you with my own hands in a 
moment if you did not kneel in reverence before her ! 
Now, will you have me submit my idol to the careless 
eyes and senseless criticisms of fools? Ah ! love is 
a mystery; it can only live hidden in the depths of 
the heart. You say, even to your friend, ' Behold 
her whom I love,’ and there is an end of love.” 

The old man seemed to have grown young again; 
there was light and life in his eyes, and a faint flush 
of red in his pale face. His hands shook. Porbus 
was so amazed by the passionate vehemence of 
Frenhofer’s words that he knew not what to reply to 
this utterance of an emotion as strange as it was 
profound. Was Frenhofer sane or mad? Had he 
fallen a victim to some freak of the artist’s fancy ? or 
were these ideas of his produced by that strange light- 
headedness which comes over us during the long 
travail of a work of art. Would it be possible to 
come to terms with this singular passion ? 

Harassed by all these doubts, Porbus spoke: Is 
it not woman for woman? ” he said. ‘‘ Does not 
Poussin submit his mistress to your gaze? ” 

“ What is she? ” retorted the other. A mistress 
who will be false to him sooner or later. Mine will 
be faithful to me for ever.” 

Well, well,” said Porbus, let us say no more 
about it. But you may die before you will find such 
flawless beauty as hers, even in Asia, and then your 
picture will be left unfinished.” 

‘‘ Oh ! it is finished,” said Frenhofer. '' Standing 
before it you would think that it was a living woman 
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.lying .on the velvet couch beneath the shadow of the 
curtains* Perfumes are burning on. a golden tripod 
by her side. \^ou would be tempted to fay your hand 
upon the tassel of the cord that holds back the 
Gurtains; it would seem to you that you saw her 
breast rise and fall as she breathed; that you beheld 
the living Catherine Lescault, the beautiful courtesan 
whom men called La Belle Noisetise, xAnd yet — if I 
could but be sure 

“ Then go to Asia,” returned Porbiis, noticing a 
certain indecision in Frenhofer's face. And with 
that Porbus made a few steps towards the door. 

By that time Gillette and Nicolas Poussin had 
reached Frenhofer’s house. The girl drew away her 
arm from her lover’s as she stood on the threshold, 
and shrank back as if some iiresentiment flashed 
through her mind. 

“ Oh ! 'what have I come here to do ? ” she asked 
of her lover in low vibrating tones, with her eyes 
fixed on his. 

** Gillette, I have left you to decide ; I am ready to 
obey you in everything. You are my conscience and 
my glory. Go home again; T shall be happier, 
perhaps, if you do not ” 

** Am I my own when you speak to me like that? 
No, no; I am like a child. — Come,” she added, seem- 
ingly with a violent effort; “if our love dies, if I 
plant a long regret in my heart, 3?'our fame will 
be the reward of my obedience to your wishes, 
will it not ? Let us go in. I shall still live on as a 
memory on your palette; that shall be life for me 
afterwards.” 

The door opened, and the two lovers encountered 
Porbus, who was surprised by the beauty of Gillette, 
whose eyes were full of tears. He liurried her, 
trembling from head to foot, into the presence of the 
old painter. 

“ Flere ! ” he cried, “is she not worth all the 
masterpieces in the w-orld ! ” 

Frenhofer trembled. There stood Gillette in the 
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aitless aiM childlike attitude of some timid -^nd 

off by brigands, and con- 
fronted %vith_ a siave merchant. A shame-fast red 

-T her eyes drooped, her hands" huno- 
b}. hu side, her strength seemed to have failed hei^ 
her tears protested against this outrage. Poussin 
cursed himself in despair that he should have broim-ht 
his fair treasure from its hiding-place. The lolS 

PouSn’s countless doubts assailed 

roussin s heart wheir he saw youth dawn in the old 

ofth^fn^®’ vA painter, he discerned every line 
of theTorm hidden beneath the young girl’s vesture. 

s savage jealousy awoke". 

Gillette! he cried, “ let us go.” 
the girl turned joyously at the cry and the tone in 

spirit enough to suffer in silence, but she 
had no strength to hide her jov. ’ 

ih. mS' one moment,” said 

mv v/."- ’ compare Iier with 

my Ca henne . . . yes—I consent.” 

lover s cry. IIis vanity seemed to be engaged for his 
oMh^hMi?/ he anticipated the triumph 

the'uvilil- gS bMmly of 

“ Do not give him time to change his mind i ” 
cned Porbus striking Po„ssi„ on" thrsZAir 

is framortaT.” °™ ■’« 

e? ^ ^ woman now for him ? ” said 

doiely!’ ^ watching Poussin and Porbus 

She raised her head proudly; she glanced nt 

'I'™ as sfe sno1,ow 
ner io\er had fallen again to gazing at the nori-r-,t> 
whidt lie had taken at first for a Giorgione : ^ 
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. “ Ah I she cried;’ ** let 'US go up to the studio* 
He never gave me such a look,’' ■ 

^ . The. sound of her voice recalled Poussin from :Iiis 
dreams. 

'' Old, manj,” he said, do you see this blade? I, 
will plunge it into your heart at the .first cry .froiii 
this young' girl; I will set fire to your house, and no 
one shall leave it alive. Do you understand? ” 
Nicolas Poussin scowled, every word w-as a menace. 
Gillette took comfort from the young* painter’s 
bearing, and yet more from that gesture, and almost 
forgave him for sacrificing her to his art and his 
glorious future. 

Porbus and Poussin stood at the door of the studio 
and looked at each other in silence. At first the 
painter of the Saint Mary of Egypt hazarded some 
exclamations: Ah! she has taken off her clothes; 

he told her to come into the light— he is comparing 
the two!” but the sight of the deep distress in 
Poussin’s face suddenly silenced him ; and though old 
painters no longer feel these scruples, so petty In the 
presence of art, he admired them because they were 
so natural and gracious in the lover. The young man 
kept his hand on the hilt of his dagger, and his ear 
was almost glued to the door. The two men standing- 
in the shadow might have been conspirators -waiting 
for the hour when they might strike down a tyrant, " 
” Come in, come in,” cried the old man. He was 
radiant with delight. “ My work is perfect. I can 
show her now with pride. Never shall painter, 
brushes, colours, light, and canvas produce a rival 
for Catherine Lescaiilt, the beautiful courtesan ! ” 
Porbus and Poussin, burning with eager curiosity, 
hurried into a vast studio. Everything wvas in dis- 
order and covered wdth dust, but they saw a few 
pictures here and there upon the wall. They stopped 
first of all in admiration before the life-sized figure 
of a woman partially draped. 

“ Oh ! never mind that,” said Frenhofer; '' that is 
a rough daub that I made, a study, a pose, it is 
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Are my failures,” he went on, 
SliS So^ compositions upon the walls 

This scorn for such works of art struck Porbus and 
Poussin dumb with amazement. They looked round 

dTsco^t"" not 

rUc His hair was 

^ “^han human 

exaltation, his eyes glittered, he breathed hard like a 
young lover frenzied by love. 

‘‘ Ahal ” he cried, “ you did not expect to see 
!>uch perfection ! You are looking for a picture and 
you see a woman before you. There is sudr deptlUn 
dial canvas, die atmosphere is so true that yoil can- 
lot distinguish it from the air that surrounds us 
Where IS art? Art. has vanished, it is invisible! R 

Hav^ T ^ girl that you see before you. 

Haw I not caught the very hues of life, the spirit of 

e figure?’ Is th?re no 

the elfect pioduced there like that which all natural 
objects present in the atmosphere about them or 
fishes in the water? Do you see how the figurSnS 
out against the background? Does it n%r!eeT to 

But then for s along the back ? 

the^rlll H -M M ®." ^ studied and watched how 

it not ? ^ ’ Ah ^ li°od, does 

tti; kf 

wm 

Porbus. anything?” Poussin asked of 

No . . . do you? ” 

“ I see nothing.” 

painters left the old man to his ecstasv 
and tried to ascertain whether the light that fell full 

fee efflct fTZn?"M" "-‘IralSd all 

■ ttect for them. They moved to the right and 
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left of the,, picture ; .then they came in front, .bending 
down and standing upright by turns. 

Yes, yes, it is really canvas/’ said. Frenliofer, 
who mistook the nature of this minute investig*ation.» 

'‘Look! the canvas is on a stretcher, here is the 
easel ; indeed, here are my colours, my briishes,” 
and he took up a brush and held it out to them, all 
unsuspicious of their thought. 

“ The old lansquenet is laughing at us/’ said 
Poussin, coming once more towards the supposed 
picture. “ I can see nothing there but confused 
masses of colour and a multitude of fantastical lines 
that go to make a dead wall of paint/’ 

“ We are mistaken, look ! ” said Porbtis. 

In a corner of the canvas as they came nearer, they 
distinguished a bare foot emerging from the chaos of 
colour, half-tints and vague shadows that made up 
a dim formless fog. Its living delicate beauty held 
them spell-bound. This fragment that had escaped 
an incomprehensible, slow, and gradual destruction 
seemed to them like the Parian marble torso of some 
Venus emerging from the ashes of a ruined town. 

" There is a woman beneath,” exclaimed Porbus, 
calling Poussin’s attention to the coats of paint with 
which the old artist had overlaid and concealed his 
work in the quest of perfection. 

Both artists turned involuntarily to Frenhofer. 
They began to have some understanding, vague 
though it \vas, of the ecstasy in which he lived. 

“ He believes it in all good faith,” said Porbus. 

“ Yes, my friend,” said the old man, rousing him- 
self from his dreams, “ it needs faith, faith In art, 
and you must live for long with your work to 
produce such a creation. What toil some of those 
shadows have cost me. Look ! there is a faint 
shadow there upon the cheek beneath the eyes — if 
you saw that on a human face, it would seem to 
you that you could never render it with paint. Do 
you think that that effect has not cost unheard-of 
toil?” 
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Bill not only so^ dear Porbus. L(Jok closely at 
my worky and you will understand more clearly what 
1 was saying as to methods of modelling and outline. 
Look at* the high lights on the bosom, and see how 
by touch on touch, thickly laid on, 1 have raised the 
surface so that it catches the light itself and blends 
it with the lustrous whiteness of the high lights, and 
how by an opposite process, by flattening tlie surface 
of the paint, and leaving no trace of the passage of 
the brush, I have succeeded in softening the contours 
of my figure and enveloping them in half-tints until 
the very idea of drawing, of the means by whicii the 
effect is produced, fades away, and tlie picture has 
the roundness and relief of nature. Come closer. 
You will see the manner of working better; at a little 
distance it cannot be seen. There ! Just there, it is, 
I tliink, very plainly to be seen,” and with the lip 
of his brush he pointed out a patch of transparent 
colour to the two painters. 

Porbus, laying a hand on the old artist’s shoulder, 
turned to Poussin with a ‘‘ Do you know that in 
him we see a very great painter? ” 

He is even more of a poet than a painter,” 
Poussin answered gravely. 

*‘Tliere,” Porbus continued, as he touched the 
canvas, “ lies the utmost limit of our art on earth.” 

“ Beyond that point it loses itself in the skies,” 
said Poussin. 

‘‘ What joys lie there on that piece of canvas! ” 
exclaimed Porbus. 

The old man, deep in his own musings, smiled at 
the woman he alone beheld, and did not hear. 

” But sooner or later he will find out that there 
is nothing there! ” cried Poussin. 

“Nothing on my canvas!” said Freohofer, 
looking in turn at either painter and at his picture. 

“What have you done?” muttered Porbus, 
turning to Poussin. 

The old man clutched the young painter’s arm and 
said, “Do you see nothing? clodpate ! Huguenot I 
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studio V-^My'^ood^ Pot 

r;^r„£'=rr'‘'""r“-^^ 

. yinsuei . I am your friend. Tel] me h'lx-P T 

ruined my picture after all ’ ” ’ ' 

Look !” he said. 

slaggSd'back‘!'“'' picture, aad 

worlf?'!''"?' nothing r After ten years of 

IIg sat down and wept, 

nor po°Jer r ^ 

own pleasure, and makes noTro"reIs'° r°havJ°'i 
nothing* after all ! ” ^ i iia\e done 

He looked throimh his tp^rc of i * 

paSf PcPut^'y Wore Se'^wo 

n.li blood of Christ,” he cried whh 

me St thS'mySti?ifa'S’re b'e”" "’"'''' 

to steal her from me t Vh f /ti i! you want 

cried, ■■sheisrrlilSsl'ySoST’.’ 

wepingTciKS c’;oS"ngS^otS'i„'r”‘‘ 

hate you even now,’’ y ? ^ d I feel that I 

Fr™er°*ew ’I 'i°«n”eS'’cS'^““=®'"’P ""?■ 

Cathenne with the sober deliberation”nf 

;o’he'°*;eS"s— “s ss: 

profoundly astute giince thaf el^ttSS S.Tmlts 
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ofTiV^stfirHn*^ Ws contempt for them, saw them out 

until from h.T/* in silence, 

“ Good threshold of his house he bade them 

Good-bye, my young friends! ” 

painierV^'pnf into the Uvo 

painters. Porbus, in anxiety, went ao-ain on the 

“f!* ‘““'l t* he had dW 

after burning' his canvases. 
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CHRIST IN FLANDERS 

(Jesus-Christ en Flandre) 

At a dimly remote period in the history of Brabant, 
communication between the Island of Cadzand and the 
Flemish coast was kept up by a boat which carried 
passengers from one shore to the other. Middelbiirg, 
the chief town in the island, destined to become so 
famous in the annals of Protestantism, at that time 
only numbered some two or three hundred hearths; 
ancl the prosperous town of Ostend was an obscure 
haven, a straggling village where pirates dwelt in 
security among the fishermen and the few poor 
merchants who lived in the place. 

But though the town of Ostend consisted altog'ether 
of some score of houses and three hundred cottages, 
huts or hovels built of the driftwood of wrecked 
vessels, it nevertheless rejoiced in the possession of 
a governor, a garrison, a forked gibbet, a convent, and 
a burgomaster, in short, in all the institutions of an 
advanced civilization. 

Who reigned over Brabant and Flanders in those 
days? On this point tradition is mute. Let us 
confess at once that this tale savours strongly of the 
marvellous, the mysterious, and the vague ; elements 
which Flemish narrators have infused into a story 
retailed so often to gatherings of workers on winter 
evenings, that the versions vary widely in poetic merit 
and incongruity of detail. It has been told by every 
generation, handed down by grandames at the fireside, 
narrated night and day, and the chronicle has changed 
its complexion somewhat in every age. Like some 
great building that has suffered many modifications of 

141.: 
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weatte:iate? ‘delfihf 

would drivp tho delight of a poet, the story 

winnower of and the industrious 

mSoV bHiP^’ facts, and dates to despair. The 
Flanders likewise r*’ all superstitious minds in 
more credulous a whit wiser or 

be imnossihlp t his audience. But as it would 
rendermo-s^herp«"^^Sf ^ harmony of all the different 
it mav lie ’of St outlines of the story ; stripped, 

its b(5d^disrloard quaintness, but with all 
teachino- anoroved truth, and its moral 

of imamnad?vrf? religion— a myth, the blossom 
^nt^Trl to s, 'he wise may 

paSifra4 and l To each his ow^ 

die whetf. 'he task of separating the tares from 

Islind orCadSnd passengers from the 

denarturp • biu iw^ Ostend was upon the point of 
sec^ured the shan!f 'h^ chain that 

SbiSed he b& ? •’’* people 

lirserers ihisbSl i, T ‘™“’ •» "“k ihe 

was falliiio- Tt r ^ his last journey that day. NiVht 

of FlandeS* bv tlip^f scarcely possible to see the coast 
out up^n the ' 'he ^“^set, or to make 

pSsen-ei hurrvin , of belated 

Lrrounded the oipf ''’^h of the dykes that 

criedl^ waiting for ? Let us put off 1 ” they 

fromlh? jetty toZ®"' ^ Wared a few paces 
heard no'SJnJ^f Steps 

to have snnmo- doorsteps. Ihe traveller seemed 
had laid himself the earth, like a peasant who 

bSlouinit till the 

horn awakened him ^ Was^h^ ''1*® sound of the 

belonp’inp* to the mef u ^ ^ thief? or someone 

TS as the m fhe police? 

as the man appeared on the jetty to which 
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the boat was moored, seven persons who: w'ere standing 
in the stern of the shallop hastened to sit down 011 the 
benches, so as to leave no room for the new-comer* 
It was the swift and ' instinctive working , of the 
aristocratic spirit, an impulse of exclusiveness that 
comes from the rich man's heart. Four of the seven 
personages belonged to the most aristocratic families 
in Flanders. First among them was a young knight 
with two beautiful greyhounds; his long hair flowed 
from beneath a jewelled cap ; he clanked his gilded 
spurs, curled the ends of his moustache from time to 
time with a swaggering grace, and looked round 
disdainfully on the rest of the crew. A high-born 
damsel, with a falcon on her wrist, only spoke with 
her mother or with a churchman of high rank, who 
was evidently a relation. All these persons made a 
great deal of noise, and talked among themselves as 
though there were no one else in the boat; yet close 
beside them sat a man of great importance in the 
district, a stout burgher of Bruges, wrapped about 
with a vast cloak. His servant, armed to the teeth, 
had set down a couple of bags filled with gold at his 
side. Next to the burgher came a man of learning, 
a doctor of the University of Louvain, who was 
travelling with his clerk. This little group of folk, 
who looked contemptuously at each other, was 
separated from the passengers in the forward part 
of the boat by the bench of rowers. 

The belated traveller glanced about him as he 
stepped on board, saw that there was no room for him 
ill the stern, and went to the bows in quest of a seat. 
They were all poor people there. At first sight of the 
bareheaded man in the brown camlet coat and trunk- 
hose, and plain stiff linen collar, they noticed that he 
wore no ornaments, carried no cap dr bonnet in his 
hand, and had neither sword nor purse at his girdle, 
and one and all took him for a burgomaster sure of his 
authority, a ivorthy and kindly burgomaster like so 
many a Fleming of old times, whose homely features 
and characters have been immortalized by Flemish 
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painlers. The poorer passengers, therefore, received 
him with demonstrations of respect that provoked 
scornful tittering at the Other end of the boat. An old 
soldier, inured to toil and hardship, gave up his place 
on the bench to the new-comer, and seated himself 
on the edge of the vessel, keeping his balance by 
planting his feet against one of those transverse 
beams, like the backbone of a fish, that hold the 
planks of a boat together. A young mother, who bore 
her baby in her arms, and seemed to belong* to the 
working class in Ostend, moved aside to make room 
for the stranger. There was neither servility nor 
scorn in her manner of doing this; it W'^as a simple sign 
of the goodwill by which the poor, who know by 
long experience the value of a service and the warmth 
that fellowship brings, give expression to the open- 
heartedness and the natural impulses of their souls ; 
so artlessly do they reveal their good qualities and 
their defects. The stranger thanked her by a gesture 
full of gracious dignity, and took his place between 
the young mother and the old soldier. Immediately 
behind him sat a peasant and his son, a boy ten years 
of age. A beggar woman, old, wrinkled, and clad 
in, rags, was crouching, with her almost empty wallet, 
on a great coil of rope that lay in the prow. One of 
the rowers, an old sailor, who had known her in the 
days of her beauty and prosperity, had let her come 
in for the love of God,’^ in the beautiful phrase that 
the common people use. 

Thank you kindly, Thomas,” the old •woman had 
said. I will say two Paters and two Aves for you 
in my prayers to-night.” 

The skipper blew his horn for the last time, looked 
along the silent shore, flung off the chain, ran along 
the side of the boat, and took up his position at the 
helm. He looked at the sky, and as soon as they were 
out in the open sea, he shouted to the men; Pull 
away, pull with all your might! The sea is smiling 
at a squall, the witch ! I can feel the swell by the way 
the rudder works, and the storm in my wounds.” 
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Tile nautical, phrases, unintelligible to ^ ears unused 
to the so it lid. of the sea,, seemed to put fresh e.nergy_ 
into the oars; they kept time- together, the rhythm uf 
the movement was still even and steady, but quite 
unlike the previous manner of rowhng; it was as if a 
cantering horse had broken into a gallop. The gay 
company seated in the stern amused themselves by 
watching the brawny arms, the tanned faces, and 
sparkling eyes of the rowers, the play of the tense 
muscles, the physical and mental forces that were 
being exerted to bring them for a trifling- toll across 
the channeL So far from pitying the rowers’ distress, 
they pointed out the men’s faces to each other, and 
laughed at the grotesque expressions on the faces of 
the crew who were straining every muscle; but in the 
fore part of the boat the soldier, the peasant, and the 
old beggar woman watched the sailors with the 
sympathy naturally felt by toilers wflio live by the 
sweat of their brow and know the rough struggle, the 
strenuous excitement of effort. These folk, moreover, 
whose lives were spent in the open air, had all seen 
the warnings of danger in the sky, and their faces were 
grave. The young mother rocked her child, singing* 
an old hymn of the Church for a lullaby. 

“ If we ever get there at all,” the soldier remarked 
to the peasant, “ it will be because the Almighty is 
bent on keeping us alive.” 

“ Ah ! He is the Master,” said the old woman, ‘‘ but 
I think it will be His good pleasure to take tis to 
Himself. Just look at that light down there . . 
and she nodded her head as she spoke towards the 
sunset. 

Streaks of fiery red glared from behind the masses 
of crimson-flushed brown cloud that seemed about to 
unloose a furious gale. There was a smothered 
murmur of the sea, a moaning sound that seemed to 
come from the depths, a low warning growl, such as 
a dog gives when he only means mischief as yet. 
After all, Ostend was not far away. Perhaps paint- 
ing, like poetry, could not prolong the existence of 
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the picture presented by ' sea' and sky at that moment 
beyond the time of its actual duration. Art demands 
vehement contrasts, wherefore artists usually seek out 
Nature’s most striking effects, doubtless because they 
despair of rendering the great and glorious charm of 
her daily moods; yet the human soul is often stirred 
as deeply by her calm as by her emotion, and by 
silence as by storm. 

For a moment no one spoke on board the boat. 
Everyone watched that sea and sky, either with some 
presentiment of danger, or because they felt the 
influence of the religious melancholy that takes 
possession of nearly all of us at the close of the day, 
the hour of prayer, when all nature is hushed save for 
the voices of the bells. The sea gleamed pale and 
wan, but its hues changed, and the surface took all the 
colours of steel. The sky was almost overspread with 
livid grey, but down in the west there were long 
narrow bars like streaks of blood ; while lines of bright 
light in the eastern sky, sharp and clean as if drawn 
the tip of a brush, were separated by folds of cloud, 
like the wrinkles on an old man’s brow. The whole 
scene made a background of ashen greys and half- 
tints, in strong contrast to the bale-fires of the sunset. 
If written language might borrow of spoken language 
some of the bold figures of speech invented by the 
people, it might be said with the soldier that the 
weather had been routed,’* or, as the peasant would 
say, ‘‘ the sky glowered like an executioner.” 
Suddenly a wind arose from the quarter of the sunset, 
and the skipper, who never took his eyes off the sea, 
saw the swell on the horizon line, and cried: 

‘‘ Stop rowing! ” 

The sailors stopped immediately, and let their oars 
lie on the water. 

The skipper is right,” said Thomas coolly. A 
great wave caught up the boat, carried it high on its 
crest, only to plunge it, as it were, into the trough of 
the sea that seemed to yawn for them. At this mighty 
upheaval, this sudden outbreak of the wrath of the 
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f terriSrcry.'^"^ “ pa!e, and sent up 

■ We are lost ! 

“ Oh, not yet !” said the skipper calmly. 

As he spoke, the clouds immediately' above their 

The^^n-reTr?/« ^7 the vehemence of the wind, 

le j,iey mass was rent and scattered east and west 

rif inTe"sr®fTf^1’i ^ tlim uncertain light from the 

ritt in me sky fell full upon the boat, and the travpll^rs 

the A'l of them the noSeS 

the wealthy, the sailors and the poor passencrers alike 

hsrco™.T‘'ffi" * Steap"pSSge75",he 

serenTwh^^ his calm, 

and \r his shoulders; 

i- • I sublime in its sweetness and radiant with 

rtZ hn ! °“t against the surrounding gloom. 

fnrlS ; ® ^ company in the stern 

lor^ot for a moment the implacable fury of the storm 

thatyrreatened their lives, selfishness and their habits 
of hfe soon prevailed again. 

rhp stupid burgomaster is, not to see 

Ae risks we are all running! He is just like a dog, 
he will die without a struggle,” said the doctor. 

^ He had scarcely pronounced this highly judicious 
dictum When the storm unloosed all itslegins The 
wind blew from every quarter of the heavens, the boat 
spun round like a top, and the sea broke in. 

Uh. my poor child! My poor child! . . . Who 

Sffg “ ■-«- 

Tii°u it)” the stranger said. 

mnth ^tijies of that voice went to the young 

other s heart and brought hope with them ; she heard 
the gracious vmrds through all the whistling of the 
wind and the simieks of the passengers. 

Holy \ irgin of Good Help, who art at Antwerp, 

1 promise thee a thousand pounds of wax and a statue 
If thou wilt rescue me from this! ” cried the burgher,’ 
knetlmg upon his bags of gold. & j 
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‘‘The Virgin is no. more at Antwei^^ ' tliaii , she 
is here/’' .waS'. the. doctor’s comment on / this 
appeal. 

. “ She is in heaven/’' said a voice that .seemed to 
come from the sea. 

“ Who said that ? ” 

“ _^’Tis the devil ! ” exclaimed the servant. “ He is 
scoffing at the Virgin of Antwerp.” 

” Let us have no more of your Holy Virgin at 
present,” the skipper cried to the passengers. “ Put 
your hands to the scoops and bale the water out of the 
boat. And the rest of you,” he went on, addressing 
the sailors, ” pull with all your might! Now is the 
time ; in the name of the devil who is leaving you in 
this world, be your own Providence! Everyone 
knows that the channel is fearfully dangerous; I have 
been to and fro across it these thirty years. Am I 
facing a storm for the first time to-night ? ” 

He stood at the helm, and looked, as before, at his 
boat and at the sea and sky in turn. 

“The skipper always laughs at everything,” 
muttered Thomas. 

“ Will God leave us to perish along with those 
wretched creatures? ” asked the haughty damsel of 
the handsome cavalier. 

“ No, no, noble maiden. . . . Listen ! ” and he 
caught her by the waist and said in her ear, “ I can 
swim ; say nothing-" about it ! I will hold you by^ ymur 
fair hair and bring you safely to the shore; but I can 
only save you.” 

The girl looked at her aged mother. The lady was 
on her knees entreating absolution of the Bishop, who 
did not heed her. In the beautiful eyes the knight 
read a vague feeling of filial piety, and spoke in a 
smothered voice. 

“ Submit yourself to the will of God. If it is His 
pleasure to take your mother to Himself, it will doubt- 
less be for her happiness — in the other world,” he 
added, and his voice dropped still lower. “ And for 
ours in this,” he thought within himself. 
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, The' Dame 'of .Riipelmonde was 'lady .of seven .fiefs 
beside the bamiiy of Gavres. 

The girl felt the longing for life in her heart, and 
for love that spoke through the handsome adventurer, 
a young miscreant who haunted churches in search 
of a prize, an heiress to marry, or ready money » The 
Bishop bestowed his benison on the waves, and bade 
them be calm ; it was all that he could do. He thought 
of his concubine, and of the delicate feast with which 
she would welcome him ; perhaps at that very moment 
she was bathing, perfuming herself, robing herself in 
velvet, fastening her necklace and her jewelled clasps, 
and the perverse Bishop so far from thinking of the 
power of Holy Church, of his duty to "^comfort 
Christians and exhort them to trust in God, that 
worldly regrets and lover’s sighs mingled with the 
holy words of the breviary. By the dim light that 
shone on the pale faces of the company, it was possible 
to see their differing expressions as the boat was lifted 
high in air by a w’ave, to be cast back into the dark 
depths ; the shallop quivered like a fragile leaf, the 
plaything of the north wind in the autumn; the hull 
creaked, it seemed ready to go to pieces. Fearful 
shrieks went up, followed by an awful silence. 

There was a strange difference between the 
behaviour of the folk in the bows and that of the rich 
or great people at the other end of the boat. The 
young mother clasped her infant tightly to her breast 
every time that a great wave threatened to engulf the 
fragile vessel; but she clung to the hope that the 
stranger’s words had set in her heart. Each time that 
her eyes turned to his face she drew fresh faith at the 
sight, the strong faith of a helpless woman, a mother’s 
faith. She lived by that divine promise, the loving 
wmrds from his lips; the simple creature waited 
trustingly for them to be fulfilled, and scarcely feared 
the danger any longer. 

The soldier, holding fast to the vessel’s side, never 
took his eyes off the strange visitor. He copied on his 
own rough and swarthy features the imperturbability 
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of : the; o tiler’s face, . applym^ this task llie whole 
streiigtli of a will and intelligence but little corrupted 
;in the course of a life - of mechanical and passive 
obedience. ^ So, emulous was. he of a calm and tranquil 
courage greater .than ■his own, that at last,. , perhaps 
.,11 nconsdously,, ,. something'.: of that mysterious nature 
.passed;. into, his .own 'souL . 'His admiration became, an 
instin.ctive.zeal .for this man, a boundless love for and 
belief in. him, such a love as soldiers feel for their 
leader when he has the- power of swaying other men, 
when the halo of victories surrounds him, and the 
magical fascination of genius.. is felt in all that,. he d.oes« 
The poor outcast' was murmuring to herself : 

Ah ! miserable w^retch that' 1 am ! Flave I not 
suffered enough ■., to , -expiate the sins .,of my, '.youth, .? 
Ah! wretched woman, 'why did you lead the gay life 
of a frivolous Frenchwoman ?, why did you devour the 
goods of God with, churchmen, the substance of the 
poor, with .extortioners and fleecers of the poor?. Oh! 

I have sinned indeed !— Oh my God I my God ! let me 
.finish my time in- hell .here'. in this world ol. niiseryd’ : 

And again she, 'cri.ed, “ Holy. Vi.rgi.'n, Mother ;of 
God, have pity upon me ! ” 

Be comforted,,, mother. - . God .is not a Lombard 
usurer. I may have;-. killed .. people good .and bad. at , 
random in my time,. '.. but I ' am not . afraid of the 
resurrection/^ 

Ah I master Lancepesade, how' happy those fair 
ladies are, to be': so ,;n.e'ar ,to a .bishop, a holy man I 
They will get absolutio'n; for .■their.:, .sins/’ said the old 
woman. ‘‘ Oh! if I could only hear a priest say to 
me, * Thy sins are forgiven ! ’ I should believe it 
then/’ 

The stranger turned towards her, and the goodness 
in his face made her tremble. 

Have faith,” he said, “ and you will be saved.” 

May God reward you, good sir,” she answered. 

If what you say is true, I will go on pilgrimage bare- 
footed to Our Lady of Loretto to pray to her for you 
and for me?” 
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and son, were silent 
who?e wSf it God, like folk 

of Nature like cattle A with the ways 

piW;„ 4 ;‘trucS^^^^ irsri 

and worTd'lf fmSets“LT£”‘‘ ‘1’’“"®^*" ‘T'* 

.his end i^.SrT^T.i^a?d“':a^n^‘U„ref 

“r‘“i by "Tons 

douws at tins end, and at this only, the agony of 

r "'“bisTss^iled^Ctte ?‘h?eKe ki 

instead of “ Holv Virain away! 

™"' & -SaCeS.™’ ■” 

Th A ^ helpless poor at the other end of the wherrv ? 

smUed at IMe one 

o'-nr Ar» 1 Storm, the woman once so frivolous and 
^Ay, and now tormented with bitter remorse • the rdH 

reS Thk "‘f,’’ ”>«Patt^ hS’tlte 

This vetoai? cnnM faithfulness, 

bread VS In tarl“"ktpX"'li?e"i?f V 
was always ready to laugh, aL weit his way mSly" 
happy when he could drown his o-lorv in n ’ 

of a pot of beer, or ooald teM tllej ofVhe * , 
children who admired him, leaving his future with V 
hgh heart tn the hands of God. “lSiv" therrwerl 
■fto peasants, used to hardships and tnil laho 
incarnate, the labour by which tS world Hv?= ’ 
simple folk were inWrent to Souvjfanl iS 
treasures, ready to sink them all in a belfe? • nnH tK ■ 
_aith was but so much the more vigorous because thpv 
natures it "or . analysed it. Such I 

tampered with, feeling is deepSStTon^-'repeLa^c? 
trouble, love, and work have develop J 
concentrated, and increased their force 0/ wiU \ 
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hundred times, the' will— the .one 'thing jn man .that, 
resembles wliat learned doctors' call the Soul. 

The boat,, guided' by, ..the \vell",nig',h, miraculous skill, 
of the" steersman., came almost within, sight of Osteiid, ' 
when, not fifty, paces from the shore, she \¥as suddenly ' 
struck by a heav}^’^ sea- and capsized. The stranger 
with the light about his head spoke to this little world 
of drowming creatures: 

‘‘ Those who have faith shall be saved; let them 
follow me! ’’ 

He stood upright, and walked with a firm step upon 
(lie waves. The young mother at once took her child 
in her arms, and followed at his side across the sea. 
The soldier too sprang up, saying in his homely 
fashion, “Ah! novi dhin pipe! I \¥ould follow you 
to the devil and without seeming astonished by it, 
he walked on the water. The old worn-out sinner, 
believing in the omnipotence of God, also followed the 
stranger. 

The two peasants said to each other, “ If they are 
w^alking on the sea, wdiy should we not do as they 
do ? ” and they also rose and hastened after the others. 
Thomas tried to follow, but his faith tottered ; he sank 
in the sea more than once, and rose again, but the 
third time he also walked on the sea. The bold steers- 
man clung like a limpet to the w^reck of his boat. The 
miser had had faith, and had risen to go, but he tried 
to take his gold with him, and it w^as his gold that 
dragged him down to the bottom. The learned man 
had scoffed at the charlatan and at the fools who 
listened to him; and when he heard the mysterious 
stranger propose to the passengers that they should 
w^alk on the wav^es, he began to laugh, and the ocean 
swallowed him. The girl w^as dragged dowm into the 
depths by her lover. The Bishop and the older lady 
went to the bottom, heavily laden with sins, it may be, 
but still more heavily laden wdth incredulity and 
confidence in idols, weighted down by devotion, into 
which alms-deeds and true religion entered but little. 

The faithful flock, who w^alked with a firm step high 
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and dr}’ above the surge, heard all about them the 
dreadful wLiistling of the blast; great billows broke 
across their pari), but an irresistible force cleft a way” 
for theni through the sea. These believing ones saw 
through the spray a dim speck of light flickering in the 
window of a fisherman’s hut on the shore, and each 
mie, as he pushed on bravely^ towards the light, seemed 
to hear the voice of his fellow crying*, “ Courage ! ” 
through all the roaring of the surf; yet no one had 
spoken a word — so absorbed was ‘each by his own 
peril. In this way they reached the shore,. 

When they, were all seated near the fisherman’s fire, 
they looked round in vain for their guide with the light 
about him. The, sea washed up the steersman at the 
base 03 f the cliff on which the cottage stood; he was 
dinging with, might and main to the plank as a sailor 
can cling wd,ien death stares him in the face ; the Han 
went down and rescued the almost exhausted seaman; 
then he sa.id,' as he held out a succouring* hand above 
the man’s head : 

“ Good, for this once; but do not try it again ; the 
example would be' too bad.” ■ 

He took the skipper on his shoulders, and carried 
him to the fisherman’s door, knocked for adiiiittan 
for the exhausted man; then, when the door of the 
humble refuge opened, the Saviour disappeared. 

■The Convent of Mercy w”as built, for sailors on this 
spot, where for long afterwards (so it was said) the 
footprints of Jesus Christ could be seen in the sand, 
but in 1793, at the time of tfie French invasion, the 
monks carried away this precious relic, that bore 
witness to the Saviour’s last visit to earth. 

There at the convent. I found myself shortly after 
the .Revolution of i830'.., ; I W’ashveary of. life. If you. 
had asked me the reason of my despair, ..I should, have 
found it almost impossible: tO' . give nt, so languid, had 
grown the soul that was melted within me. The wmst 
wind had slackened the springs of my intelligence. A 
cold, grey light poured down from the heavens,, and 
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the miirky clouds that passed' overhead gave a boding 
look to the land; all these things, together with the 
immensity of the sea,, said to me, Die to-day or die 
to-morrow, still must we not die ? ’’ And then — — I 
wandered on, musing on the doubtful future, on my 
blighted hopes. Gnawed by these gloomy thoughts, 
I turned mechanically into the convent church, with 
the grey towers that loomed like ghosts through the 
sea mists. I looked round with no kindling of the 
imagination at the forest of columns, at the slender 
arches set aloft upon the leafy capitals, a delicate 
labyrinth of sculpture. I walkkl with careless eyes 
along the side aisles that opened out before me like 
vast portals, ever turning upon their hinges. It was 
scarcely possible to see, by the dim light of the autumn 
day, the sculptured groinings of the roof, the delicate 
and clean-cut lines of the mouldings of the graceful 
pointed arches. The organ pipes were mute. There 
was no sound save the noise of my own footsteps to 
awaken the mournful echoes lurking in the dark 
chapels. I sat down at the base of one of the four 
pillars that supported the tower, near the choir. 
Thence I could see the whole of the building. I 
gazed, and no ideas connected with it arose in my 
mind. I saw without seeing the mighty maze of 
pillars, the great rose windows that hung like a net- 
work suspended as by a miracle in air above the vast 
doorways. I saw the doors at the end of the side 
aisles, the aerial galleries, the stained glass windows 
framed in archways, divided by slender columns, 
fretted into flower forms and trefoil by fine filigree 
work of carved stone. A dome of glass at the end of 
the choir sparkled as if it had been built of precious 
stones set cunningly. In contrast to the roof with its 
alternating spaces of whiteness and colour, the two 
aisles lay to right and left in shadow so deep that the 
faint grey outlines of their hundred shafts were 
scarcely visible in the gloom. I gazed at the 
marvellous arcades, the scroll-work, the garlands, the 
curving lines, and arabesques interwoven and inter- 
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laced, and : strangely liglited,-. until by sheer dint of 
gazing* my perceptions became confused, and I stood 
upon the borderland^ between' illusion and reality, 
taken in the snare set for the eyes, and almost liglit- 
headed by reason of the multitudinous changes of the 
shapes about me. . : 

Imperceptibly a mist gathered about the carven 
stone-work, and I only beheld it through a haze of 
fine golden dust, like the motes that hover in the bars 
of sunlight slanting through the air of a chamber. 
Suddenly the stone lacework of the rose windows 
gleamed through this vapour that had made all forms 
so shadowy. Every moulding, the edges of every 
carving, the least detail of the sculpture was dipped in 
silver. The sunlight kindled fires in the stained 
windows, their rich colours sent out glowing sparks 
of light. The shafts began to tremble, the capitals 
were gently shaken. A light shudder as of delight 
ran through the building, the stones were loosened in 
their setting, the wall-spaces swayed with graceful 
caution. Flere and there a ponderous pier moved as 
solemnly as a dowager when she condescends to 
complete a quadrille at the close of a ball. A few 
slender and graceful columns, their heads adorned 
with wreaths of trefoil, began to laugh and dance here 
and there. Some of the pointed arches dashed at the 
tall lancet windows, who, like ladies of the Middle 
Ages, wore the armorial bearings of their houses 
emblazoned on their golden robes. The dance of the 
mitred arcades with the slender windows became like 
a fray at a tourney,.: 

In another moment every stone in the church 
vibrated, without leaving its place ; for the organ-pipes 
spoke, and I heard divine music mingling with the 
songs of angels, an unearthly harmony, accompanied 
by the deep notes of the bells that boomed as the 
giant towers rocked and swayed in their square bases. 
This strange sabbath seemed to me the most natural 
thing in the world ; and I, who had seen Charles X 
hurled from his throne, was no longer amazed by 
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anything.' Nay,.' I myself' was gently swaying with a 
see-saw movement that influenced my nerves pleasur- 
ably in a manner of which it is impossible to give any 
idea. Yet in the midst of this healed riot, the 
cathedral choir felt cold as if it were a winter day, 
and 1 became aware of a rniillitiide of women, rr)I.)ed 
in white, silent, and impassive, sifting tliere. Tlie 
sweet incense smoke that arose from the censers was 
grateful to my soul. The tall wax candles flickered. 
The lectern, ■ g*ay as a precentor betrayed, by wine, 
was skipping about like a peal of Chinese 
bells. 

Then I knew that the whole cathedra! was whirling 
round so fast that everything appeared to be 
undisturbed. The colossal Figure on the criicifx 
above the altar smiled upon me with a mingled malice 
and benevolence that frightened me; I turned my eyes 
away, and marvelled at the bluish vapour that slid 
across the pillars, lending to them an indescribrJoh^ 
charm. Then some graceful women’s forms began ia 
stir on the friezes. The cherubs who upheld the 
heavy columns sliook out their wings. I felt myself 
uplifted by some divine power that steeped me in 
infinite joy, in a sweet and languid rapture. I would 
have given my life, I think, to have prolonged these 
phantasmagoria for a little, but suddenly a shrill 
voice clamoured in my ears : 

“ Awake and follow me! ” 

A withered woman took my hand in hvvs; its icy 
coldness crept through every nerve. The bones of 
her face showed plainly through the sallow, alrnosl 
olive-tinted wrinkles of the skin. The sliriinken, 
ice-cold, old woman wore a black robe, which she 
trailed in the dust, and at her throat there was 
something white, which I dared not examine. I 
could scarcely see her wan and colourless eyes, for 
tliey were fixed in a stare upon the heavens. She 
drew me after her along the aisles, leaving a trace 
of her presence in the ashes that she shook from her 
dress, tier bones rattled as she walked, like tlte 
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bones of a skeleton; and'as'we went I heard behind 
me the tinkling* of, a little bell, a .thin,/sharpVsoi!B 
that rang through ■, my '.head ■ like.- the .notes of -a 
harmonica*,.' „ 

.„ , Suffer ! ,’,*■ she cried, , “ suffer ! ■ So it must be ! 

We came out of the church; we went through the 
dirtiest streets of the town, till we came at last- to a 
dingy dwelling, and she bade me enter in. She 
dragged me with her, calling to me in a harsh, 
tuneless voice like a cracked ' bell : , » 

“Defend me! defend me! ” 

Together w-^e went, up a ■wi.ndin,g staircase. She 
knocked at a door in the darkness,, and a .mute, like 
some familiar of the Inquisition, opened to her. In 
another moment we stood in a room hung with 
ancient, ragged tapestry, amid piles of old linen, 
crumpled muslin, and gilded brass. 

“ Behold the wealth that shall endure for ever ! 
said she. 

I shuddered with horror; for just then, by the 
light of a tall torch and two altar candles, 1 saw 
distinctly that this woman was fresh from the grave- 
yard. She had no hair. I turned to fly. She 
raised her fleshless arm and encircled me with a band 
of iron set with spikes, and as she raised it a cry 
went up all about us, the cry of millions of voices 
—the shouting of the dead! 

f ^ It is my purpose to make thee happy for ever/’ 
she said. ' “ Thou art my son.” ■ 

We were sitting before the hearth, the ashes lay 
cold upon it; the old shrunken woman grasped my 
Imnd so tightly in hers that I could not choose but 
stay. I looked fixedly at her, striving to read the 
story of her life from tlie things among which she 
was crouching. Had she indeed any life in her? It 
was a mystery. Yet I saw plainly ■ that once she 
must nave been voung and beautiful ; fair, with all 
the charm of simplicity, perfect as some Greek 
statue, with the brow of a vestal. 

“Ah! all!” I cried, “now I know thee! 
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Miserable woman, why hast thou prostitiited thyself,? 
In the age of, thy . passions, in the time of tliy 
prosperity, the grace 'and purity of thy youth were 
forgotten.' Forgetful of .'thy heroic devotion.,; thy 
pure life, thy abundant faitli, thou didst resign thy 
primitive power and thy spiritual supremacy for 
fleshly power. ' Thy linen vestments, thy couch of 
moss," the cell in the rock, bright with rays of the 
Ligrht Divine, was forsaken ; thou hUvSt sparkled with 
diamonds, and shone with the glitter of luxury and 
pride. Then, grown bold and insolent, seizing and 
overturning all things in thy course like a courtesan 
eager for pleasure in her days of splendour, thou 
hast steeped thyself in blood like some queen 
stupefied by empery. Dost thou not remember to 
have been dull and heavy at times, and the sudden 
marvellous lucidity of other moments ; as when Art 
emerges from an' orgy ? Oh ! poet, painter, and 
singer, lover of splendid ceremonies and protector 
of the arts, was thy friendship for art perchance 
a caprice, that so thou shouldst sleep beneath 
magnificent canopies? Was there not a day when, 
in thy fantastic pride, though chastity and humility 
were prescribed to thee, thou hadst brought all 
things beneath thy feet, and set thy foot on the 
necks of princes; when earthly dominion, and wealth, 
and the mind of man bore thy yoke? Exulting in 
the abasement of humanity, joying to witness the 
uttermost lengths to which man’s folly would go, 
thou hast bidden thy lovers walk on all fours, and 
required of them their lands and wealth, nay, even 
their wives if they were worth aught to thee. Thou 
hast devoured millions of men without a cause ; thou 
hast flung away lives like sand blown by the wind 
from West to East. Thou hast come down from 
the heights of thought to sit among the kings of men. 
Woman ! instead of comforting men, thou hast 
tormented and afflicted them ! Knowing that thou 
couldst ask and have, thou hast demanded — blood ! 
A little flour surely stiquld have contented thee. 
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aGcustomed as thou liadst been to live on bread , and 
to mingle water with thy wine, ■ Unlike all others 
in all things, formerly thou wouldst bid thy lovers 
fast, and they obeyed. Why should thy fancies 
have led thee to require things impossible? Why, 
like a courtesan spoiled by her lovers, hast tlioo 
doted on follies, and left those undeceived w/ho 
sought to explain and justify all thy errors? Then 
came the days of thy later passions, terrible like the 
love of a woman of forty years, with a fierce cry 
thou hast sought to clasp the whole universe in 
one last embrace — and thy universe recoiled from 
thee ! 

“ Then old men succeeded to thy young lovers; 
decrepitude came to thy feet and made thee hideous. 
Yet, even then, men with the eagle power of vision 
said to thee in a glance, ‘ Thou shall perish 
ingloriously, because thou hast fallen away, because 
thou hast broken the vows of thy maidenhood. 
The angel with peace written on her forehead, who 
should have shed light and joy along her path, has 
been a Messalina, delighting in the circus, in 
debauchery, and abuse of power. The days of thy 
virginity cannot return ; henceforward thou shalt be 
subject to a master. Thy hour has come; the hand 
of death is upon thee. Thy heirs believe that thou 
art rich ; they will kill thee and find nothing. Yet 
try at least to fling away this raiment no longer in 
fashion; be once more as in the days of old !— Nay, 
thou art dead, and by thy own deed ! ’ 

“ Is not this thy story ? so I ended. “ Decrepit, 
toothless, shivering crone, now forgotten, going thy 
ways Avithout so much as a glance from passers-by ! 
Why art thou still alive ? What doest thou in that 
beggar's garb, uncomely and desired of none? 
Where are thy riches?— for what were they spent? 
Where are thy treasures ?— what great deeds hast 
thou done? ” 

At this demand, the shrivelled woman raised her 
bony form, flung off her rags, and grew tall and 
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radiant^ smiling : as ■ she broke forth from the dark 
chrysalid sheath. ' Then - like.' a buttedly,, this 
diaphanous creature ■ -.emergedj fair and youthful^ 
clothed in white linen.' Her golden liair rippled over 
her shoulders,' her eyes' .glowed, a -briglit niisi dung 
about her,, a ring of .gold .Iioverecl above her head, 
she shook the flaming blade of a sword towards the 
spaces of heaven., 

“ See and believe ! ’’ she cried, 

■. . And suddenly- I saw, afar off, many thousands' of 
cathedrals like the one that I had just quitted; but 
these ..were .covered with pictures,, and with frescoes, 
and ■ I heard, them .echo., with entrancing' music. 
Myriads '.of human 'creatures .'flocked to these -great 
buildingsy swarming about them like ants on an ant- 
heap. Some were eager to rescue books from 
oblivion or to copy manuscripts, others 'were helping 
the poor, but nearly all were studying. Up above 
this countless multitude rose giant statues that they 
had erected in their midst, and by the gleams of a 
strange light from some luminary as powerful as the 
sun, I read the inscriptions on the bases of the 
statues — Science, History, Literature. 

The light died out. Again I faced the young 
girl. Gradually she slipped into the dreary sheath, 
into the ragged cere-cloths, and became an ag'ed 
woman again. Fler familiar brought her a little 
dust, and she stirred it into the ashes of her chafing- 
dish, for the weather was cold and stormy; and then 
he lighted for her, whose palaces had been lit witli 
thousands of wax-tapers, a little cresset, that she 
might see to read her prayers through tiie hours of 
night. 

“There is no faith left in the earth! . . d’ she. 
said. 

In such a perilous plight did I behold the fairest 
and the greatest, the truest and most life-giving of 
ail Powers. 

‘XWake Up, sir, the doors are just about to be 
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shut,” said a hoarse voice. I turned and beheld the 
beadle’s ugly countenance; the man was shaking me 
by the arm, and the cathedral lay wrapped in 
shadows as a man is wrapped in his cloak. 

“Belief,” I said to myself, “ is Life! I have 
just witnessed the funeral of a monarchy, now we 
must defend the Church.” 
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THE MARANAS 

(Les Mamna) 

In spite of the discipline enforced by Marshal Snchef^ 
in the division he commanded in the Peninsular 
War, all his efforts could not restrain an outbreak 
of license and tumult at the taking of Taragona. 
Indeed, according to trustworthy military authorities, 
the intoxication of victory resulted in something- 
very like a sack of the town. Pillage was promptly 
put down by the Marshal ; and as soon as order was 
restored, and a commandant appointed, the military 
administrators appeared upon the scene, and the 
town began to wear a nondescript aspect— the 
organization was French, but the Spanish population 
was left free to follow in petto its own national 
customs. It would be a task of no little difficulty 
to determine the exact duration of the pillage, but 
its cause (like that of most sublunary events) is 
sufficiently easy to discover. 

In the Marshars division of the army there was 
a regiment composed almost entirely of Italians, 
commanded by a certain Colonel Eugene, a man of 
extraordinary valour, a second Murat, who, having 
come to the trade of war too late, had gained no 
Grand Duchy of Berg, no Kingdom of Naples, nor 
a ball through the heart at Pizzo. But if lie had 
received no crown, his chances of receiving bullets 
were admirably good; and 'it would have been in 
no wise astonishing if he had had more than one 
of them. This regiment w^as made up from the 
wrecks of the Italian Legion, which is in Italy very 
much what the colonial battalions are in France. 

^65 
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Stationed in the isle of Elba, it had provided -i n 

fnnnlies wdth experienced by 

sons ?s ^unmanageable 

S^he mr/no for those great men spoiled 

m the making, whom society is too ready to brand 

as sujets. All of them were men^misunX- 
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beaten ‘L% ’‘n'ses them om of the 

whi^ c " terrible after an orgy 

when some ugly suggestion, dropped by a boS 

N?nnl°”’ possession of their' minds. 

enrolled these men of energy in the 
^ Regiment of the line, hoping to metamorphose 
them into generals with due allowance for the^gaps 
to be made m their ranks by bullets- but the 
Emperor s estimate of the ravages of dea’th proved 
was his calculations? L 

same ?anH^n'"i;-^^l’ character remained the 

same, and the Sixth acquired a name for splendid 

sJi?'"'r had lost their captain during the 
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distinguished himself by sich conspicumi^’ couraje 
in action, that the Marshal sought to recognize Tt 
Ibanchi had refused promotion, pension, or" a fresh 
decoration, and asked as a favour to be allowed to 
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mount the first scaling-ladder at the assault of 
Taragona as his sole reward. The Marshal granted 
the request, and forgot his promise; but Bianclii 
himself put him in mind of it and of Bianchi, for 
the berserker Captain was the first to plant the flag 
of France upon the wall ; and there he fell, killed by 
a monk. 

This historical digression is necessary to explain 
Imw it came to pass that the Sixth Regiment of the 
line was the first to enter Taragona, and how the 
tumult, sufficiently natural after a town has been 
carried by storm, degenerated so quickly into an 
attempt to sack it. Moreover, among these men of 
iron, there were two officers, otherwise but little 
remarkable, who were destined by force of circum- 
stances to play an important part in this story. 

The first of these, a captain on the cloth- 
ing establishment — half-civilian, half-officer — was 
generally said, in soldierly, language, to take good 
care of number one."’ 

Outside his regiment he was wont to swagger and 
brag of his connection with it; he would curl .his 
moustache and look a terrible fellow, but his mess 
had no great opinion of him, Fli^ money was the 
secret of his valorous discretion. For a double 
reason, moreover, he had been nicknamed Captain 
of the Ravens; because, in the first place, he scented 
the powder a league away ; and, in the second, 
scurried out of range like a bird on the wing; the 
nickname was likewise a harmless soldier’s joke, a 
personality of which another might have been pioud. 
Captain Montefiore, of the illustrious family of the 
Montefiori of Milan (though by the law of the 
kingdom of Italy he might not bear his title), was 
one of the prettiest fellows in the army. Possibly 
his beauty may secretly have been an additional 
cause of his prudence on the field of battle. A 
wmund in the face by spoiling his profile, scarring 
his forehead, or seaming his cheeks, would have 
spoiled one of the finest heads in Italy, and destroyed 
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the delicate proportions of a countenance such as no 
woman ever pictured in dreams. In Girodet^s 
picture of the Revolt of Cairo there is a young 
dying Turk who has the same type of facCj the same 
melancholy expression, of which women are nearly 
always the dupes. The Marchese di Montefiore had 
property of his own, but it was entailed, and he had 
anticipated his income by several years in order to 
pay for escapades peculiarly Italian and inconceivable 
in Paris. He had ruined himself by running a 
theatre in Milan for the special purpose of foisting 
upon the public a cantatrice w^ho could not sing, but 
who loved him (so he said) to distraction. 

So Montefiore the captain had good prospects, and 
was in no hurry to risk them for a paltry scrap of red 
ribbon. If he was no hero, he was at any rate a 
philosopher; besides, precedents (if it is allowable 
to make use of parliamentary expressions in this 
connection), precedents are forthcoming. Did not 
Philip II swear during the battle of Saint-Quentin 
that he would never go under fire again, nor near it, 
save the faggots of the Inquisition? Did not the 
Duke of Alva approve the notion that the involuntary 
exchange of a crown for a cannon-ball was the worst 
kind of trade in the world ? Montefiore, therefore, ‘ 
as a Marquis, was of Philip IPs way of thinking; 
he was a Philippist in his quality of gay young 
bachelor, and in other respects quite as astute a 
politician as Philip II himself. He comforted 
himself for his nickname, and for the slight esteem 
in which he was held by his regiment, with the 
thought that his comrades were sorry scamps; and 
even if they should survive this war oi extermination, 
their opinion of him was not likely to gain much 
credence hereafter. Was not his face as good as a 
certificate of merit? He saw himself a colonel 
through some accident of feminine favour; or, by a 
skilfully effected transition, the captain on the 
clothing- establishment would become an orderly, and 
the orderly would in turn become the aide-de-camp 
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of some good-natured marshal. The bravery of the 
uniform and the bravery of the man were all as one 
to the captain on the clothing establishment. So 
some broad sheet or other would one day call him 
‘‘ the brave Colonel Montefiore/’ and so forth. 
Then he would have a hundred thousand scudi a 
year, he would marry the daughter of a noble house, 
and no one would dare to breathe a word gainst his 
courage or seek to verify his wounds. Finally, it 
should be stated that Captain Montefiore had a friend 
in the person of the quartermaster, a Provencal, 
born in the Nice district, Diard by name. 

A friend, be it in the convict’s prison or in an artist’s 
garret, is a compensation for many troubles; and 
Montefiore and Diard, being a pair of philosophers, 
found compensations for their hard life in com- 
panionship in vice, much as two artists will lull the 
consciousness of their hardships to sleep by hopes 
of future fame. Both looked at war as a means to 
an end, and not as an end in itself, and frankly 
called those who fell, fools for their pai^s. Chance 
had made soldiers of both, when they should have 
been by rights deliberating in a congress round a 
table covered with a green cloth. Nature had cast 
Montefiore in the mould of Rizzio, and Diard in 
the crucible whence she turns out diplomatists. 
Both possessed the excitable, nervous, half-feminine 
temperament, which is alwmys energetic, be it in good 
or evil; always at the mercy of the caprices of 
the moment, and swayed by an impulse equally 
unaccountable to commit a crime or to do a generous 
deed, to act as a hero or as a craven coward. The 
fate of such natures as these depends at every 
moment of their lives upon the intensity of the 
impressions produced upon the nervous system by 
vehement and short-lived passions. 

Diard w^as a very fair accountant, but not one of 
the men would have trusted him with his purse^ or 
made him his executor, possibly by reason of the 
suspicion that the soldier feels of officialdom. The 
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^ quartermaster’s character 'was not wanting in, dashj, 
nor in a certain boyish enthusiasm , which is apt to 
wear off as a man grows older and reasons and 
makes forecasts* And for the rest, his humour was 
variable as the beauty of a blonde can sometimes be* 
He was a great talker on every subject* He called 
himself an artist; and, in imitation of two celebrated 
generals, collected works of art, simply, he asserted, 
to secure them for posterity. His comrades would 
have been hard put to it to say what they really 
thought of him. Many of them, who were wont to 
borrow of him at need, fancied that he was rich ; 
but he was a gamblei’, and a gambler’s property 
cannot be called his own. He played heavily, so did 
Montefiore, and all the officers played with them ; for 
to man’s shame, be it said, plenty of men will meet 
on terms of equality round a gaming-table with 
others whom they do not respect and will not 
recognize if they meet them elsewhere* It was 
Montefiore who had made that bet with Bianchi 
about the Spaniard’s heart. 

Montefiore and Diard were among the last to 
advance to the assault of the place, but they were 
the first to go forward into the town itself when it 
was taken. Such things happen in a melee, and the 
two friends were old hands. Mutually supported, 
therefore, they plunged boldly into a labyrinth of 
narrow dark little streets, each bent upon his own 
private affairs; the one in search of Madonnas on 
canvas, and the other of living originals. 

In some quarter of Taragona, Diard espied a piece 
of ecclesiastical architecture, saw that it was the 
porch of a convent, and that the doors had been 
forced, and rushed in to restrain the fury of the 
soldiery. He was not a moment too soon. Two 
Parisians were about to riddle one of Albani’s 
Virgins with shot, and of these light infantrymen he 
bought the picture, undismayed by the moustaches 
with which the zealous iconoclasts had adorned it. 

Montefiore, left outside, contemplated the front of 
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a cloth merchant’s house opposite the convent. He 
was looking it tip and down, when a corner of a 
blind was raised, a girl’s head peered forth, a glance 
like a lightning flash answered his, and— a shot was 
fired at him from the building. Taragona carried 
by assault, Taragona roused to fury, firing from 
every window, Taragona outraged, dishevelled and 
half-naked, with French soldiers pouring through her 
blazing streets, slaying there and being slain, was 
surely worth a glance from fearless Spanish eyes. 
What was it but a bull-fight on a grander scale? 
Montefiore forgot the pillaging soldiers, and for a 
moment heard neither the shrieks, nor the rattle of 
musketry, nor the dull thunder of the cannon. He, 
the Italian libertine, tired of Italian beauties, weary 
of all women, dreaming of an impossible woman 
because the possible had ceased to have any attraction 
for him, had never beheld so exquisitely lovely a 
profile as that of this Spanish girl. The jaded 
voluptuary, who had squandered his fortune on 
follies innumerable and on the gratification of a 
young man’s endless desires; the most abominable 
monstrosity that our society can produce, could still 
tremble. The bright idea of setting fire to the house 
instantly flashed through his mind, suggested, 
doubtless, by the shot from the patriotic cloth 
merchant’s window; but he was alone, and the means 
of doing it were to seek, and fighting was going for- 
ward in the market-place, where a few desperate men 
still defended themselves. 

He thought better of it. Diard came out of the 
convent, Montefiore kept his discovery to himself, 
and the pair made several excursions through the 
town together; but on the morrow the Italian was 
quartered in the cloth merchant’s house, a very 
appropriate arrangement for a captain on the clothing 
establishment. 

The first floor of the worthy Spaniard’s abode 
consisted of a vast dimly-lighted shop ; protected in 
front, as the old houses in the Rue dCvS Lombards In 
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. Paris used to be, by heavy iron bars;^ Behind the 
shop lay the parlour, lighted by windows that 
looked out into an inner yard. It -was a large 
room, redolent of the spirit of the 'Middle Ages, 
with its old dark pictures, old tapestry, and antique 
bra:;ero. A broad-plumed hat hung from a nail 
upon the wall above a matchlock used in guerrilla 
warfare, and a heavy brigand’s cloak. The kitchen 
lay immediately beyond this parlour, or living- 
room, where meals were served and cigars smoked; 
and Spaniards, talking round the smouldering 
brazier, would nurse hot wrath and hatred of the 
French in their hearts. 

Silver jugs and valuable plate stood on the antique 
buffet, but the room was fitfully and scantily 
illuminated, so that the daylight scarcely did more 
than bring out faint sparkles from the brightest 
objects in the room; all the rest of it, and even the 
faces of its occupants, were as dark as a Dutch 
interior. Between the shop itself and this apartment, 
with its rich subdued tones and old-world aspect, a 
sufficiently ill-lit staircase led to a warehouse, where 
it was possible to examine the stuffs by the light 
from some ingeniously contrived windows. The 
merchant and his wife occupied the floor above this 
warehouse, and the apprentice and the maid-servant 
were lodged still higher in the attics immediately 
beneath the roof. This highest story overhung the 
street, and was supported by brackets, which gave 
a quaint look to the house front. On the coming of 
the officer, the merchant and his wife resigned their 
rooms to him and went up to these attics, doubtless 
to avoid friction. 

Montefiore gave himself out to be a Spanish 
subject by birth, a victim to the tyranny of Napoleon, 
whom he was forced to serve against his will. 
These half-lies produced the intended effect. He was 
asked to join the family at meals, as befitted his 
birth and rank and the name he bore. He had 
his private reasons for wishing to conciliate the 
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merchant’s fam^ ielt, the presence, of ' his 

Madonnay much as the Ogre in the fairy tale smelt 
the tender flesh of little Thumbkin and his brothers; 
but though he succeeded in winning his host’s 
confidence, the latter kept the secret of the Madonna 
so well that the captain not only saw no sign of the 
girl’s existence during the first day spent beneath the 
honest Spaniard’s roof, but heard no sound that 
could betray her presence in any part of the dwelling. 
The old house was, however, almost entirely built 
of wood; every noivSe above or below could be heard 
through the walls and ceilings, and Montefiore 
hoped during the silence of the early hours of night 
to guess the young girl’s whereabouts. She was 
the only daughter of his host and hostess, he 
thought; probably they had shut her up in the 
attics, whither they themselves had retired during 
the military occupation of the town. No indications, 
however, betrayed the hiding-place of the treasure. 
The officer might stand with his face glued to the 
small leaded diamond-shaped panes of the window, 
looking out into the darkness of the yard below and 
the grim walls that rose up around it, but no light 
gleamed from any window save from those of the 
room overhead, where he could hear the old 
merchant and his wife talking, coughing, coming, 
and going. There was not so much as a shadow of 
a girl to be seen. 

Montefiore was too cunning to risk the future of 
his passion by prowling about the house of a night, 
by knocking softly at all the doors, or by other 
hazardous expedients. His host was a hot patriot, 
a Spanish father, and an owner of bales of cloth; 
bound, therefore, in each character to be suspicious. 
Discovery would be utter ruin, so Montefiore resolved 
to bide his time patiently, hoping everything from 
the carelessness of human nature; for if rogues, with 
the best of reasons for being cautious, will forget 
themselves in the long run, so still more will honest 
men. 
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Tlie mother suiBRciently famous for her 
beauty^/’ answered the merchant. And they con- 
tinued to smoke and to watch each other. 

Montefiore had imposed upon himself the hard task 
of avoiding the least look that might compromise his 
attitude of indifference; but as Perez turned his head 
aside to spit, the Italian stole a glance at the girl, and 
again those sparkling eyes met his. In that one 
glance, with the experienced vision that gives to a 
voluptuary or a sculptor the power of discerning the 
outlines of the form beneath the draperies, he beheld 
a masterpiece created to know all the happiness of 
love. He saw a delicately fair face, which the sun 
of Spain had slightly tinged with a warm brown, 
that added to a seraphically calm expression a flush 
of pride, a suffused glow beneath the translucent 
fairness, due, perhaps, to the pure Moorish blood 
that brought animation and colour into it. Her hair, 
knotted on the crown of her head, fell in thick curls 
about transparent ears like a child’s, surrounding 
them with dark shadows that made a framework for 
the white throat with its faint blue veins, in strong 
contrast with the fiery eyes and the red finely-curved 
mouth. The basquina of her country displayed the 
curving outlines of a figure as pliant as a branch of 
willow. This was no Madonna of Italian painters, 
but the Madonna of Spanish art, the Virgin of 
Murillo, the only artist daring enough to depict the 
rapture of the Conception, a delirious flight of the 
fervid imagination of the boldest and most sensuous 
of painters. Three qualities were blended in this 
young girl; any one of them would have sufficed to 
exalt a woman into a divinity— the purity of the pearl 
in the depths of the sea, the sublime exaltation of a 
Saint Theresa, and a voluptuous charm of which she 
was herself unconscious. v^ Her p resence the 

po wer o f a talj sman^v^Everything iiTifie'^ncientToom 

seSeS" to have^gfown young, to Montefiore’s eyes 
since she entered it.^^ But if the apparition was 
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save her, all-powerful .beauty. Yet through it all 
she lived without taking any thought for "the pasty 
the present, or the future. Thrown upon the worlds 
and maintained in her extremity by some poor oflieer, 
a gambler, adored for his moustache, she wmuld attach 
herself to him like a dog to his master, and console 
him for the hardships of a soldier’s life, in all 
of which she shared, sleeping as lightly under the 
roof of a garret as beneath the richest of silk 
canopies. Whether she was in Spain or Italy, she 
punctually adhered to religious observances. More 
than once she had bidden love “return to-morrow, 
to-day I am God’s.” 

But this clay in which gold and spices were 
mingled, this utter recklessness, these storms of 
passion, the religious faith lying in the heart like a 
diamond in the mud, the life begun and ended in 
the hospital, the continual game of hazard played 
with the soul and body as its stake; this Alchemy 
of Life, in short, with vice fanning the flame'''''b^eaflr' 
the crucible in which great careers and fair 
inheritances and fortune and the honour of illustrious 
names were melted away; all these were the products 
of a peculiar genius, faithfully transmitted from 
mother to daughter from the times of the Middle 
Ages. The woman was called La Marana, 
family, whose descent since the thirteenth century was 
reckoned exclusively on the spindle side — the idea, 
person, authority, nay, the very name of a father, had 
been absolutely unknown. The name of Marana was 
for her what tlie dignity of Stuart was to the illustrious 
race of kings of Scotland, a title of honour substituted 
for the patronymic, when the office became hereditary 
in their family. . • 

In former times, when France, Spain, and Italy 
possessed common interests, which at times bound 
them closely together, and at least as frequently 
embroiled all three in wars, the word Marana, in its 
widest acceptation, meant a courtesan. In those ages 
these women had a definite status of which no 
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memory now exists. In France^ Ninon de Lcnclos 
and Marion Delorme alone played such a pan as the 
Imperias, the Catalinas, and Maranas who in the 
preceding centuries exercised the powers of the 
cassock, tlie robe, and the sword. There is a church 
somewhere in Rome built b}" an Imperia in a fit of 
penitence, as Rhodope of old once built a pyramid 
in Egypt. The epithet by which this family of out- 
casts once was branded became at last their name in 
earnest, and even something like a patent of nobility 
for vice, by establishing* its antiquity beyond caviL 
But for the La Marana of the nineteenth century 
there came a day, whether it was a day of splendour 
or of misery, no man knows, for the problem is a 
secret between her soul and God ; but it was surely 
in an hour of melancholy, when religion made its 
voice heard, that with her head in the skies she 
became conscious of the slough in which her feet 
were set. Then she cursed the blood in her veins; 
slie cursed herself; she trembled to think that she 
should bear a daughter; and vowed, as these women 
vow, with the honour and resolution of the convict, 
that is to say, with the strongest resolution, the most 
scrupulous honour to be found under the sun ; making 
her vow, therefore, before an altar, and consecrating 
it thereby that her daughter should lead a virtuous 
and holy life, that of this long race of lost and sinful 
women there should come at last one angel who 
should appear for them in heaven. That vow made, 
the blood of the Marana regained its sway, and again 
the courtesan plunged into her life of adventure, with 
one more thought in her heart. At length she 
loved, with the violent love of the prostitute, as 
Henrietta Wilson loved Lord Ponsonby, as 
Mademoiselle Dupuis loved Bolingbroke, as the 
Marchesa di Pescara loved her husband; nay, she 
did not love, she adored a fair-haired half-feminine 
creature, investing him with all the virtues that she 
had not, and taking all his vices upon herself. Of 
this mad union with a weakling, a union blessed 
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neither of God nor man, only to be excused b}'” the 
happiness it brings, but never absolved by happiness ; 
a union for which the most brazen front iiiust one 
day blush, a daughter was born, a daughter to be 
saved, a daughter for whom La Marana desired a 
stainless life, and, above all things, the instincts of 
womanliness which she herself had not. Thence- 
forward, in poverty or prosperity, La Marana bore 
within her heart a pure affection, the fairest of all 
human sentiments, because it is the least selfi.sh. 
Love has its own tinge of egoism, but there is no 
trace of it in a mother's affection. 

And La Marana’s motherhood meant more to iler 
than to other women. It was perhaps her hope of 
salvation, a plank to cling to in the shipwreck of her 
eternity. Was she not accomplishing part of her 
sacred task on earth by sending one more angel to 
heaven ? Was not this a better thing than a " tardy 
repentance? Was there any other way now left 
to her of sending up prayers from a pure heart to 
God 

When her daughter was given to her, her M^aria- 
Juana-Pepita (the little one should have had the 
whole calendar for patron saints if the mother could 
have had her will), then La Marana set before herself 
so high an ideal of the dignity of motherhood that 
she sought a truce from her life of sin. She would 
live virtuously and alone. There should be no more 
midnight revels or wanton days. All her fortunes, 
all her happiness lay in the child’s fragile cradle. 
The sound of the little voice made an oasis for her 
amid the burning sands of her life. How should 
this love be conijoared with any other? Were not 
all human affections blended in it with every hope 
of heaven ? 

La Marana determined that no stain should rest 
upon her daughter’s life, save that of the original 
sin of her birth, which she strove to cleanse by a 
baptism in all social virtues;’ so she asked of the 
child’s young father a sufficient fortune, and the 
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name he bore. The child was no longer Juana 
M^ana, but Juana deiMandni. •’ 

At last, after seven years of^ joy 'and kisses 'of 
rapture and bhss the poor Marana .must part 'with 

she also should be branded with her 
hereditary shame. The mother had force of soul 
sufhcient to give up her child for her child’s s4e- 
and sought out, not without dreadful pangs, another 
mother for her, a family whose manners she miffht 
iTm ’ f h 1°?*^ examples would be set before iSr 
subhl 'n P ^ct either atrocioui 

the accident brought 

taglu ™ “ "’annertSat 

Drougnt out all the honourable integrity of the 

Spaniard^ and the nobleness of his wife. For these 
Marana appeared like an angel that unlocks 
the doors of a prison. The merchant’s fortune and 
honour were m peril at the moment, and he needed 
prompt and secret help; La Marana handed over to 

asking neither for gratitude nor for interest. Accord 
mg to her peculiar notions of jurisprudence a con 
tract was a inatter of the heart, astilito the remU Tn 
of App"aL°^ God the supreme Court 

She told Dona Lagounia the story of her micieraKiA 
situation, and con#ded her child^and herSw’s 
fortune to the honour of old Spain, and Se un t 
mshed integrity that pervaded the old house SiS 
Lagounia had no children of her own anH 

u" -FK?r,2a‘'„’‘Sor, daughterTo’ brSg 

%Z%ir nSTir “ 

farted in her 
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in that' atmosph^^^ of religion, piety., and honour, 
a maiden, a wife, and a mother, a happy mother, not 
for a few brief years, but all through a long lifetimes 
The tears that fell upon the threshold were tears that 
angels bear to heaven. Since that day of mourning 
and of hope La Marana had thrice returned to see 
her daughter, an irresistible presentiment each time 
bringing her back. The first time Juana had fallen 
dangerously ill.' 

“I knew it ! ” she said to Perez, as she entered his 
house. 

Far away, and as she slept, she had dreamed that 
Juana was dying. 

She watched over her daughter and tended her, 
and then one morning, when the danger was over, 
she kissed the sleeping girPs forehead, and went 
without revealing herself. The mother within her 
bade the courtesan depart. 

A second time La Marana came, — this time to the 
church where Juana dei Mancini made her first 
Communion. The exiled mother, very plainly 
dressed, stood in the shadow behind a pillar, and saw 
her past self in her daughter, saw a divinely fair face 
like an angel’s, pure as the newly fallen snow on the 
heights of the hills. Even in La Marana’s love for 
her child there was a trace of the courtesan ; a feeling 
of jealousy stronger than all love that she had 
known awoke in her heart, and she left the church ; 
she could no longer control a wild desire to stab 
Doha Lagounia, who stood there with that look 
of happiness upon her face, too really a mother to 
her child. 

The last meeting between the two had taken place 
at Milan, whither the merchant and his wife had 
gone. La Marana, sweeping along the Corso in 
almost queenly state, flashed like lightning upon her 
daughter’s sight, and was not recognized. Her 
anguish was terrible. This Marana on whom kisses 
were showered must hunger for one kiss in vain, one 
for which she w^ould have givep all the others, the 
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girlish glad caress ' a ' daiightex' gives her mother,: 
.her ■ honoured' mother, .her, .mother in,, whom ' ail 
wo.man.ly virtues- shine. Juana as .long as ^she lived 
was dead for her. 

: . What is it,' love? *’ asked the .Due de Lina,^ and 
at: the words a thought .revived the coiirtesanhs .failing, 
heart, a thought that gave her delicious happiness— 
Juana, was. safe' henceforward ! She .might perhaps 
be one of the humblest of women, but not a shameless 
courtesan to whom any man might say, What is it, 
love?”' ' 

Indeed, the merchant and his wife had done their 
duty with scrupulous fidelity. Juana’s fortune in 
their hands had been doubled. Perez de Lag'ounia 
had become the richest merchant in the province, 
and in his feeling towards the young girl there was 
a trace of superstition. Her coming had saved the 
old house from ruin and dishonour, and had not 
the presence of this angel brought unlooked-for 
prosperity? His wife, a sou! of gold, a refined and 
gentle nature, had brought up her charge devoutly ; 
the girl was as pure as she was beautiful. Juana was 
equally fitted to be the wife of a rich merchant or of 
a noble; she had every qualification for a brilliant 
destiny. But for the war that had broken out, Perez, 
who dreamed of living in Madrid, would ere 
now have given her in marriage to some Spanish 
grandee. 

” I do not know where La Marana is at this 
moment,” he concluded; ” but wherever she may be, 
if she hears that our province is occupied by your 
armies, and that Taragona has been besieged, she is 
sure to be on her way hither to watch over her 
daughter.” 

This story wrought a change in the captain’s 
intentions; he no^ longer thought of making a 
Marchesa di Montefiore of Tiiana clei Mancini. He 
recognized the Marana blood in that swift glance the 
girl had exchanged with him from her shelter behind 
the blinil, in the stratagem by which she had satisfied 
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her curiosity, in that last look she had g-iveii 
him ; and the libertine meant to marry a virtuous 
wife. ' 

This would be a dangerous escapade, no doubt, 
but the perils were of the kind that never sinks tlie 
courage of the most pusillanimous, for love and its 
pleasures would reward them. There were obstacles 
everywhere : there was the apprentice who slept on 
the counter, and the servant-maid on the makeshift 
couch in the kitchen ; Perez and his wife, who kept 
a dragon’s watch by day, were old, and doubtless 
slept lightly; every sound echoed through the house, 
everything seemed to put the adventure beyond the 
range of possibilities. But as a set-off against these 
things, Montefiore had an ally — the blood of the 
Marana, which throbbed feverishly in the heart of 
the lovely Italian girl brought up as a Spaniard, the 
maiden athirst for love. Passion, the girl’s nature, 
and Montefiore was a combination that might defy 
the whole world. 

Prompted quite as strongly by the instincts of a 
chartered libertine as by the vague inexplicable hopes 
to which we give the name of presentiments, a word 
that describes them with such startling aptness — 
Montefiore took up his stand at his window, and 
spent the early hours of the night there, looking down 
in the presumed direction of the secret hiding-place, 
where the old couple had enshrined their darling, the 
joy of their old age. 

The warehouse on the entresol (to make use of 
a French word that will perhaps make the disposition 
of the house clearer to the reader) separated the two 
young people, so it was idle for the captain to try to 
convey a message by means of tapping upon the floor, 
a shift for speech that all lovers can devise under 
such circumstances. Chance, however, came to his 
assistance, or was it the young girl herself? Justus 
he took his stand at the window he saw a circle of 
light that fell upon the grim opposite wall of the 
yard, and in the midst of it a dark silhouette, the form 
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of Juana. Everything, that she did was. shadowed 
there; irom. her attitude, and .the movement of,,\her 
arms, she seemed to be arranging her hair for .the 
night. ■ 

Is she alone ? Montefiore asked himself. If 
I weight a letter with a few coins, will it be safe to 
dangle it by a thread agai.nst the round window' that 
no doubt lights her cell ? ” 

He wrote a note forthwith, a note characteristic of 
the officer, of the soldier sent for reasons of family 
expediency to the isle of Elba, of the former 
dilettante Marquis, fallen from his high estate, and 
become a captain on the clothing establishment. He 
wrapped some coins in the note, devised a string out 
of various odds and ends, tied up the packet and 
let it down, without a sound, into the very centre of 
that round brightness. 

If her mother or the servant is with her,^’ 
Montefiore thought, “ I shall see the shadows on the 
wall; and if she is not alone, I will draw up the 
cord at once.** 

But when, after pains innumerable, which can 
readily be imagined, the weighted packet tapped at 
the glass, only one shadow appeared, and it was the 
slender figure of Juana that flitted across the wall. 
Noiselessly the young girl opened the circular 
window, saw the packet, took it in, and stood for 
a while reading it. 

Montefiore had written in his own name and 
entreated an interview. He offered, in the style of 
old romances, his heart and hand to Juana dei 
Mancini — a base and commonplace stratagem that 
nearly always succeeds I At Juana’s age, is not 
nobility of soul an added danger? A poet of our 
own days has gracefully said that only in her 
strength does woman yield.” Let a lover, when he 
is most beloved, feign doubts of the love that he 
inspires, and in her pride and her trust in him, a 
girl would invent sacrifices for his sake, knowing 
neither the world nor man’s nature well enough to 
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retain her self-command when passion stirs within 
her, and to overwhelm with her scorn the lover who 
can accept a whole life offered to him to turn away 
a groundless reproach. 

In our sublimely constituted society a young girl 
is placed in a painful dilemma between the forecasts 
of prudent virtue on the one hand, and the conse- 
quences of error upon the other. If she resists, it 
not seldom happens that she loses a lover and the 
first love, that is the most attractive of all ; and if 
she is imprudent, she loses a marriage. Cast an eye 
over the vicissitudes of social life in Paris, and it is 
impossible to doubt the necessity of a religion that 
shall ensure that there are no more young girls 
seduced daily. And Paris is situated in the forty- 
eighth degree of latitude, while Taragona lies below 
the forty-first. The old question of climate is still 
useful to the novelist seeking an excuse for the 
suddenness of his catastrophe, and is made to 
explain the imprudence or the dilatoriness of a pair 
of lovers. 

Montefiore’s eyes w'ere fixed meanwhile on the 
charming silhouette in the midst of the bright circle. 
Neither he nor Juana could see the other ; an 
unlucky archway above her casement, with perverse 
malignity, cut off all chances of communication by 
signs, such as two lovers can contrive by leaning out 
of their windows. So the captain concentrated his 
whole mind and attention upon the round patch on 
the wall. Perhaps all unwittingly the girl’s move- 
ments might betray her thoughts. Here again 
he was foiled. Juana’s strange proceedings gave 
Montefiore no room for the faintest hope ; she was 
amusing herself by cutting up the billet. _ 

It often happens that virtue and discretion, iu 
distrust, adopts shifts familiar to the jealous 
Bartholos of comedy. Juana, having neither paper, 
pen, nor ink, was' scratching an answer with the 
point of a pair of scissors. In another moment she 
tied the scrap of paper to the stringy the officer drew 
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it in, opened it, held it up against the lamp, and 
read the perforated characters — Come/* it said* 

“ ‘ Come?'* ** said he to hiniself. Poison, and 
carbine, and Perez’s dagger ! And how about the 
apprentice hardly asleep on the counter by this time, 
and the servant in her hammock, and the house 
booming like a bass viol with every sound? why, 

I can hear old Perez snoring away upstairs ! 

‘ Come! ’ • , . Then, has she nothing to lose? ” 

Acute reflection ! Libertines alone can reason thus 
logically, and punish a woman for her devotion. 
The imagination of man has created Satan and 
Lovelace, but a maiden is an angelic being to whom 
he can lend nothing but his vices; so lofty, so fair 
is she, that he cannot set her higher nor add to her 
beauty; he has but the fatal power of blighting this 
creation by dragging it down to his miry level. 

Montefiore waited till the drowsiest hour of the 
night, then in spite of his sober second thoughts, he 
crept downstairs. He had taken off his shoes, and 
carried his pistols with him, and now he groped his 
way step by step, stopping to listen in the silence; 
trying each separate stair, straining his eyes till he 
almost saw in the darkness, and ready to turn back 
at any moment if the least thing befell him. He 
wore his handsomest uniform; he had perfumed his 
dark hair, and taken pains with the toilette that set 
off his natural good looks. On occasions like these, 
most men are as much a woman as any woman. 

Montefiore managed to reach the door of the girl’s 
secret hiding-place without difficulty. It was a little 
cabinet contrived in a corner which projected into 
another dwelling, a not unusual freak of the builder 
where ground-rents are high, and houses in conse- 
quence packed very tightly together. Here Juana 
lived alone, day and night, out of sight of all eyes. 
Hitherto she had slept near her adopted mother ; but 
when Perez and his wife removed to the top of the 
house, the arrangements of the attics did not permit 
of their taking their ward thither also. So Dona 
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Lagounia had left the girl to the guardianship of the 
lock of the secret door, to the protection of religious 
ideas, but so much the more powerful because they 
had become superstitions ^ and with the further 
safeguards of a natural pride, and the shrinking 
delicacy of the sensitive plant, which made Juana an 
exception among her sex, for to the most pathetic 
innocence Juana Mancini united no less the most 
passionate aspirations. It had needed a retired life 
and devout training to quiet and to cool the hot 
blood of the Maranas that glowed in her veins, the 
impulses that her adopted mother called temptations 
of the Evil One. 

A faint gleam of light beneath the door in the 
panels discovered its whereabouts for Montefiore. 
He tapped softly with the tips of his finger-nails, 
and Juana let him in. Quivering from head to foot 
with excitement, he met the young girl’s look of 
naive curiosity, and read the most complete ignorance 
of her peril, and a sort of childlike admiration in 
her eyes. He stood, awed for a moment by the 
picture of the sanctuary before him. 

The walls were hung with grey tapestry, covered 
with violet flowers. A small ebony chest, an antique 
mirror, a, huge old-fashioned armchair, also made of 
ebony and covered with tapestry ; another chair 
beside the spindle-legged table, a pretty carpet on 
the floor — that was all. But there were flowers on 
the table beside some embroidery work, and at the 
other end of the room stood the little narrow bed on 
which Juana dreamed; three pictures hung on the 
wall above it, and at the head stood a crucifix above 
a little holy water stoup, and a prayer framed and 
illuminated in gold. The room was full of the faint 
perfume of the flowers, of the soft light of the tapers; 
it all seemed so quiet, pure, and sacred. The subtle 
charm of Juana’s dreamy fancies, nay, of Juana 
herself, seemed to pervade everything; her soul was 
revealed by her surroundings; the pearl lay there 
in its shell. 
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sea ! Dp you ask why? I have forgotten already. 
. . . Childish troubles, but very keenly felt in spite 
of their childishness. . . , Often at night when I 
kissed my mother, I have given her such a kiss as 
one gives for a last farewell, saying in my heart, ‘ I 
will kill myself to-morrow.’ After all, 'l did not 
die. Suicides go to hell, and I was so much afraid 
of that, that I made up my mind to endure my life, 
to get up and go to bed, and do the same things 
hour after hour of every day. My life was not 
irksome, it was painful. — And yet, my father and 
mother worship me. Oh ! I am wicked ! indeed, I 
tell my confessor so.” 

“ Then have you always lived here without 
amusements, without pleasures ? ” 

“Oh! I have not always felt like this. Until I 
was fifteen years old, I enjoyed seeing the festivals 
of the Church ; I loved the singing and the music. 
I was so happy, because I felt that, like the angels, 
I was sinless, so glad that I might take the 
sacrament every week, in short, I loved God then. 
But in these three years I have changed utterly, day 
by day. It began when I wanted flowers here in the 
house, and they gave me very beautiful ones; then 
I wanted. . . . But now I want nothing any longer,” 
she added, after a pause, and she smiled at 
Montefiore. 

“ Did you not tell me just now in your letter that 
you would love me for ever?” 

“Yes, my Juana,” murmured Montefiore. He 
put his arm round the waist of this adorable girl, 
and pressed her closely to his heart. “Yes. But 
let me speak to you as you pray to God. Are you 
not fairer than Our Lady in heaven? Hear me,” 
and he set a kiss in her hair, “ for me that forehead 
of yours is the fairest altar on earth'; I swear to 
worship vou, my idol, to pour out all the wealth of 
the world upon' you. My carriages are yours, my 
palace in Milan is yours,' yours all the jewels and 
the diamonds, the heirlooms of my ancient house; 
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new ornaments and dresses every day;: and all ■ the 
countless pleasures and delights of the worldd^ 
Yes,” she said, I should like it all very much,; 
but in my soul I feel that I should love my dear 
husband more than all things else in the world 

Mio caro sposo! ' Italian was Juana’s native, 
speech, and it is impossible to put into two words 
of another language the wonderful tenderness, the 
winning grace wuth w^hich that brief delicious phrase 
is invested by the accents of an Italian tongue. I 
shall find,” she said, and the purity of a seraph 
shone in her eyes, ‘‘ I shall find my beloved religion 
again in him- His and God’s, God’s and his! . : . 
But you are he, are you not?” she cried after a 
pause. Surely, surely you are he! Ah ! come 
and see the picture that my father brought me from 
Italy.” 

She took up a candle, beckoned to Montefiore, and 
showed him a picture that hung at the foot of the bed 
— Saint Michael trampling Satan underfoot. 

“Look!” she cried, “has he not your eyes? 
That made me thinks as soon as I saw you in the 
street, that in the meeting I saw the finger of 
heaven. So often I have lain awake in the morning 
before my mother came to call me to prayer, 
thinking about that picture, looking at the angel, 
until at last I came to think that he was "my 
husband. Mon Dieul I am talking as I think to 
myself. What wild nonsense it must seem to you ! 
but if you only knew how a poor recluse longs to 
pour out the thoughts that oppress her ! I used to 
talk to these flowers and the woven garlands on the 
tapestry when I was alone; they understood me 
better, I think, than my father and mother — always 
so serious ■” 

“Juana,” said Montefiore, and as he took her 
hands and kissed them, passion shone in his eyes 
and overflowed in his gestures and in the sound of 
his voice, “ talk to me as if I were your husband, 
talk to me as you talk to yourself. I have suffered 
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all that you have suffered. Few words will be 
neededj when we talk together, to bring back the 
whole past of either life before we met; but there are 
not words enough in language to tell of the bliss 
that lies before us. Lay your hand on my heart. 
Do you feel how it beats? Let us vow, before God, 
who sees and hears us, to be faithful to each other 
all our lives. Stay, take this ring. — Give me yours.” 

Give away my ring?'* she cried, startled. 

“ Why not? ” asked Montefiore, dismayed by so 
much simplicity. 

Why, it came to me from our Holy Father the 
Pope. When I was a little girl a beautiful lady set 
it on my finger; she took care of me, and brought 
me here, and she told me to keep it always.” 

“Then you do not love me, Juana?” 

“ Ah ! here it is,” she cried. “ Are you not more 
myself than I?” 

She held out the ring, trembling as she did so, 
keeping her fingers tightly clasped upon it as she 
looked at Montefiore \vith clear, questioning eyes. 
That ring meant her whole self : she gave it to him. 

“ Oil! my Juana! ” said Montefiore as he held 
her closely in his arms, “ only a monster could be 
false to you. ... I will love you for ever . . 

Juana grew dreamy. Montefiore, thinking within 
himself that, in his first interview, he must not run 
the slightest risk of startling a girl so innocent, 
whose imprudence sprang rather from virtue than 
from desire, was fain to content himself with think- 
ing of the future, of her beauty now that he had 
known its power, and of the innocent marriage of 
the ring, that most sublime of betrothals, the 
simplest and most binding of all ceremonies, the 
betrothal of the heart. 

For the rest of the night, and all day long on the 
morrow, Juana's imagination would surely become 
the accomplice of his desires. So he put constraint 
upon himself, and tried to be as respectful as he was 
tender. With these thoughts present in his mind, 
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prompted by his passion, and. yet more^ by the 
desires that Juana inspired in him, his, words were 
insinuating and fervent. He led the innocent child 
to plan out the new life before them, painted the 
world for her in the most glowing colours, dwelt on 
the household details that possess such a delightful 
interest for young girls, and made with her the 
compacts over which lovers dispute, the agreements 
that give rights and reality to love. Then, when they 
had decided the hour for their nightly tryst, lie 
went, leaving a happy but a changed Juana. The 
simple and innocent Juana no longer existed, already 
there was more passion than a girl should reveal in 
the last glance that she gave him, in the charming 
way that she held up her forehead for the touch of 
her lover’s lips. It was all the result of solitude and 
irksome tasks upon this nature; if she was to be 
prudent and virtuous, the knowledge of the world 
should either have come to her gradually, or have 
been hidden from her for ever. 

How slowly the day will go to-morrow ! she 
said, as another kiss, still respectfully given, was 
pressed upon her forehead. 

But you will sit in the dining-room, will you 
not? and raise your voice a little when you talk, so 
that I may hear you, and the sound may fill my 
heart.” 

Montefiore, beginning to understand the life that 
Juana led, was but the better pleased that he had 
managed to restrain his desires that he might the 
better secure his end. He returned to his room 
without mishap. 

Ten days went by, and nothing occurred to disturb 
the peace and quiet of the house. Montefiore, with 
the persuasive manners of an Italian, had gained the 
good graces of old Perez and Doha Lagounia ; indeed, 
he was popular with the whole household — with the 
apprentice and the maid-servant; but in spite of the 
confidence that he had succeeded in inspiring in 
them, he never attempted to take advantage of it to 
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ask to see Juana, or to open the door of that little 
sealed paradise. -The Italian girl, in her longing:: to: 
see her lover, had often besought him to do this, but 
from motives of prudence he had always refused. On 
the contrary, he had used the character he had 
gained and all his skill to lull the suspicions of the 
old couple; he had accustomed them to his habit of 
never rising till midday, soldier as he was. The 
captain gave out that his health was bad. So the 
two lovers only lived at night when all the household 
was asleep. 

If Montefiore had not been a libertine to whom a 
long experience of pleasure had given presence of 
mind under all conditions, they would have been lost 
half a score of times in those ten da3?’S. A young 
lover, -with the single-heartedness of first love, would 
have been tempted in his rapture into imprudences 
that were very hard to resist; but the Italian was 
proof even against Juana, against her pouting lips, 
her wild spirits, against a Juana wdio wound the 
long plaits of her hair about his throat to keep him 
by her side. The keenest observer would have been 
sorely puzzled to detect those midnight meetings. It 
may well be believed that the Italian, sure of his 
ultimate success, enjoyed prolonging the ineffable 
pleasure of this intrigue in which he made progress 
step by step, in fanning the flame that gradually 
waxed hotter, till everything must yield to it at last. 

On the eleventh day, ak they sat at dinner, he 
deemed it expedient to confide to Perez (under the 
seal of secrecy) the history of the disgrace into 
which he had fallen among his family. It was a 
mesalliance, he said. 

There was something revolting in this lie, told as 
a confidence, wdiile that midnight drama was in 
progress beneath the old man’s roof. Montefiore, an 
experienced actor, was leading up to a catastrophe 
planned by himself ; and, like an artist who loves his 
art, he enjoyed the thought of it. He meant very 
shortly to take leave of the house and of his lady- 
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love, witlioiit regret... ■.■And when Juana^ risking her 
life it 'might be 'to ask; the qiiestio.!ij should inquire of 
Perez what had 'become of their .guests Perez would 
tell her, ail unwittingly,, that “ .the M.arches.e di 
.Monteliore has been' reconciled with his family; they' 
have consented to receive his wi.fe, and he has. taken 
her to thenid*' ■ 

, And Juana? . . . The .Italian never inquired, of 
himself what would become of her; he had had ample 
opportunity of knowing her nobleness, her innocence, 
and her goodness, and felt sure that Juana would 
keep silence. 

He obtained a message to carry for some general 
or other. Three days afterwards, on the night 
before he must start, Monteiiore went straight to 
Juana’s room instead of going* first to his own. The 
same instinct that bids the tiger leave no morsel of 
his prey, prompted the Italian to lengthen the 
night of farewells. Juana, the true daughter of two 
southern lands, with the passion of Spain and of 
Italy in her heart, was enraptured by the boldness 
that brought her lover to her and revealed the ardour 
of his love. To know the delicious torment of an 
illicit passion under the sanction of marriage, to 
conceal her husband behind the bed-curtains” half 
deceiving the adopted father and mother, to whom 
she could say in case of discovery, ‘II am the 
Marchesa di Montefiore,” was not this a festival for 
the young and romantic girl who, for three 3mars 
past, had dreamed of love — love always beset with 
perils? The curtains of the door fell, drawing about 
their madness and their happiness a veil wdiich it is 
useless to raise. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, the merchant and his 
wife w*ere reading the evening prayer, when suddenly 
the sound of a carriage, drawm by several horses, 
came from the narrow street without. Someone 
knocked hastily and loudly at the door of the shop. 
The servant ran to open it, and in a moment a woman 
sprang into the quaint old room — a woman mag- 
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nificently dressed, though her travelling carriage was 
besplashed by the mire of many roads, for she had 
crossed ' Italy and France and .Spain. It was, 'La 
Marana ! La Marana, in spite of her thirty-six j^ears 
and her riotous life, in the full pride of her 
folgomnte, to record the superb epithet invented for 
her in Milan by her enraptured adorers. La Marana, 
the openly avowed mistress of a King, had left 
Naples and its festivals and sunny skies, at the very 
height and summit of her strange career — had left 
gold and madrigals and silk and perfumes, and her 
royal lover, when she learned from him what was 
passing in Spain, and how that Taragona was 
besieged. 

Taragona ! ’’ she cried, “ and before the city is 
taken ! I must be in Taragona in ten days! ’’ And 
without another thought for courts or crowned heads, 
she had reached Taragona, provided with a passport 
that gave her something like the powers of an 
empress, and with gold that enabled her to cross the 
French empire wdth the speed and splendour of a 
rocket. There is no such thing as distance for a 
mother; she wdio is a mother, indeed, sees her child, 
and knows by instinct how he fares though they are 
as far as the poles apart. 

My daughter? my daughter? ” cried La Marana. 

At that cry, at this swift invasion of their house, 
and apparition of a queen travelling incognito^ Perez 
and his wife let the prayer-book fall ; that voice rang 
in their ears like a thunder-clap, and La Marana’s 
eyes flashed lightnings. 

“ She is in there,’’ the merchant answered quietly, 
after a brief pause, during which they recovered 
from the shock of surprise caused by La Marana’s 
sudden appearance, and by her look and tone. 
“ She is in there,” he said again, indicating the little 
hiding-place. 

Yes, but has she not been ill ? Is she quite ” 

‘‘ Perfectly well,” said Dona Lagounia. 

Oh, God ! ” cried La Marana, plunge me now 
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in hell for all eternity, if it be Thy pleasure,” and 

she sank down utterly _ exhausted into a chair. 

f i 1 anxiety had brought to her face 

faded suddenly; her cheeks grew white; she who had 
1 bravely under the strain, had no strength 

left when it was over. The joy was too intolerable, 
a joy niore intense than her previous distress, for 
she was still vibrating with dread, when bliss keen as 
anguish came upon her. 

“ But hoAv have you done? ” she asked. ” Tara- 
S^na was taken by assault/^ 

fi Perez, “ But when vou saw 

T lat 1 was alive, how could you ask such a question ? 

How should anyone reach Juana but over my dead 

The courtesan grasped Perez’s horny hand on 
receiving- this answer; tears gathered in her eyes and 
fell upon his fingers as she kissed them-— the costliest 
'^nder the sun for her, who never wept." 
Brave Perez! ” she said at last; ‘‘but surelv 
there are soldiers billeted upon you, are there not? ’’ 
Uiily one, answered the Spaniard. Luckilv 
we have one of the most honourable of men, an 
Italian by nationality, a Spaniard by birth, a hater 
w Bonaparte, a married man, a steady character 
He rises late, and goes to bed early. Ue is in bad 
health, too, just now.” • ^ m uaa 

” An Italian ! What is his name? ” 

Captain Montefiore, he— — ” 

he ? Marchese di Montefiore, is 

“ Yes, senora, the very same.” 

‘‘ Bias he seen Juana ?'” 

‘‘ No, ” said Dona Lagounia. 

T,/‘ mistaken, wife,” said Perez. ” The 

Marquis must have seen Juana once, only for a 
moment, it is true, but I think he must have seen her 
that day when she came in at supper-time.” 

Ah ! — -I should like to see my daughter. 


Nothing IS easier, said Perez. ‘‘She 


IS 


asleep* Though if she has left the key in. the lock, 
we shall have\to'wake her./’ . 

, .As the .rnerehant rose to. take-down the -duplicate 
key from its place, he happened to glance up tlirotigli 
the tall window. The light from the large round 
pane-opening of Juana’s cell fell upon the dark wall 
on the opposite side of the yard, tracing a gleaming 
circle there, and in the midst of the lighted space he 
saw t\¥o shadowy figures such as no sculptor till the 
time of the gifted Canova could have dreamed of. 
The Spaniard turned to the room again. 

‘‘ I do not know,” he said to La Marana, “ where 

we have put the key ” 

“ You look very pale ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Twill soon tell you why,” he answered, as he 
sprang towards his dagger, caught it up, and beat 
violently on the door in the panelling. '“Open the 
door! ” he shouted. “Juana! open the door! ” 
There was an appalling despair in liis tones that 
struck terror into the two women w^ho heard him. 

Juana did not open, because there was some delay 
in hiding Montefiore. She knew nothing of what 
had passed in the room without. The tapestry 
hangings on either side of the door deadened all 
sounds. 

fVMadame,” said Perez, turning to La Marana, 
“ I told you just now that I did not know where the 
key nvas. That was a lie. Here it is,” and he took 
it from the sideboard, “but it is useless. Juana’s 
key is in the lock, and her door is barricaded. — We 
are deceived, wife! There is a man in Juana’s 
room.” - - , 

“By my hopes of salvation, the thing is 
impossible !” said Doha Lagounia, 

" Do not perjure yourself, Doha Lagounia. Our 
honour is slain ; and she ” (he turned to La Marana, 
who had risen to her feet, and stood motionless as if 
thunderstruck by his wmrds), “ she may well scorn 
us. She saved our lives, our fortune, and our 
honour, and \ve have barely guarded her money for 
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her. — JuanEj open the door! he shouted^ or I 
will break it down ! ” 

The whole house, rang with the cry; his voice 
grew louder and angrier ; but he was cool and self- 
possessed. Fie held' Montefiore's life in his hands, in 
another moment he would wash away his remorse 
in every drop of "the Italian’s blood. 

‘‘ Go out ! go out ! go out ! all of you I cried La 
Marana, and springing upon the dagger like a tigress, 
she snatclied it from the hands of the astonished Perez. 
“ Go out of this room, Perez,” she went on, speaking 
quite quietly now. ” Go out, you and your wife, and 
the maid and the apprentice. There will be a murder 
here directly, and you might all be shot down by the 
French for it. Do not you mix yourself up in it, it 
is my affair entirely. When my daughter and I 
meet, God alone should be present. As for the man, 
he is mine. The whole world should not snatch him 
out of my hands. There, there, go! I forgive you. 
I see it all. The girl is a Marana. My blood flows 
in her veins, and you, your religion, and your honour 
have been powerless against it.” 

Her groan was dreadful to hear. She turned dry 
eyes upon them. She had lost everything, but she 
was accustomed to suffering; she was a courtesan. 
The door opened. La Marana henceforth heeded 
nothing else, and Perez, making a sign to his 
wdfe, could remain at his post. The o Spaniard, 
implacable where honour was concerned, determined 
to assist the wronged mother’s vengeance. Juana, 
in her white draperies, stood quietiy there in her 
room in the soft lamplight, ‘‘ What do you want 
wdth me ? ” she asked. 

In spite of herself, a light shudder ran through La 
Marana. 

“ Perez,” she asked, is there any other way out 
of this closet? ” 

Perez shook his head; and on that the courtesan 
went into the room. 

” Juana,” she said, ‘‘I am your mother, your 
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judge — you have put yourself- in the one situatiQii in 
which I ' can reveal myself to. you. Yoit have come 
to my level, you whom I had thought to raise to 
heaven. Oh ! you have fallen very low ! . . * You 
have a lover in your room.’’ 

"‘ Madame, no one but my husband should or 
could be there,” she answered. “ I am the Marchesa 
di Montefiore.” 

“ Then are there two of them? ” asked old Perez 
sternly. “ He told me that he was married.” 

“ Montefiore ! my love ! ” cried the girl, rending 
the curtains, and discovering the officer; “ come 
forward, these people are slandering }roti.” 

The Italian’s face was haggard and pale; he saw 
the dagger in La Marana’s hand, and he knew La 
Marana. At one bound he sprang out of the 
chamber, and Avitli a voice of thunder shouted, 
“ Help ! help ! murder! they are killing a French- 
man I — Soldiers of the Sixth of the line, run for 
Captain Diard ! . . . Help! ” 

Perez had secured the Marquis, and was about to 
gag him by putting his large hand over the soldier’s 
mouth, when the courtesan stopped him. 

“ Hold him fast,” she said, “ but let him call. 
Throw open the doors, and leave them open; and 
now go out, all of you, I tell you ! — As for you,” she 
continued, addressing Montefiore, “ shout, and call 
for help. . . . As soon as there is a sound of your 
men’s footsteps, this blade will be in your heart. . . . 
Are you married? Answer me.” 

Montefiore, lying across the threshold of the door, 
two paces from Juana, heard nothing, and saw 
nothing, for the blinding gleam of the dagger blade. 

“ Then he meant to deceive me ” ; the words came 
slowly from Juana. “ He told me that he was free.” 

“ He told me that he was a married man,” said 
Perez, in the same stern tones as before. 

” Holy Virgin ! ” exclaimed Dona Lagounia. La 
Marana stooped to mutter in the ear of the Marquis, 
” Answer me, will you, soul of mud? ” 
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Your daughter . . Montefiore began. 

Tlie daugTiter I once had is deadj or she soon 
will bed’ 'Said La Marana. have no daughter 
now. Do not use that word again. Answer me^ are 
you married ? ’ ’ 

No, Madame,” Montefiore said at last (he wished 
to gain time); “ 1 mean to marry your daughter.” 

“My noble Montefiore!” cried Juana, with a 
deep breath. 

“Then what made you fly and call for help?” 
demanded Perez. ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Terrible perspicacity ! 

Juana said nothing, but she wrung her hands, 
went over to her armchair, and sat down. Even at 
that moment there w’as an uproar in the street, and 
in the deep silence that fell upon tlie parlour it 
was sufficiently easy to catch the sounds. A private 
soldier of the Sixth, who had chanced to pass along 
the street when Montefiore cried out for help, had 
gone to call up Diard. Luckily, the quartermaster 
w^as in his lodging, and came at once with several 
comrades. 

“ Why did I fly? ” repeated Montefiore, who 
heard the sound of his friend’s voice. “ Because I 
had told you the truth. — Diard! Diard!” he 
shrieked aloud. 

But at a word from Perez, who meant that all in 
lus liouse should share in the murder, the apprentice 
made the door fast, and the men were obliged to 
force it open. La Marana, therefore, could stab 
the guilty creature at her feet before they made an 
entrance; but her hand shook with pent-up wrath, 
and the blade slipped aside upon Montefiore’s 
epaulette. Yet so heavy had been the blow, that 
the Italian rolled over almost at Juana’s feet. The 
girl* did not see him, but La Marana sprang upon 
her prey, and, lest she should fail this time, she 
held his throat in an iron grasp, and pointed the 
dagger at his heart. 

“ 1 am free! ” he gasped. will marry her! 


' THE MARANAS ' ' ::: :2oi 

r swear it by ^ by my mother! by all that' is 

most' sacred in this^ world, d -■ .. I am not' married ! 
I .will marry her!:. Upon -my word ' O'f '.liD,noiir,',',I 
will! ’’ and he set his teeth in the courtesan’s arm. 

That is enough, mother/’ said Juana; ^‘ kiH 
him ! I would not have such a coward for my 
husband if he were ten times more beautiful.” 

Ah ! that is my daughter I ” cried La Marana. 

“ What is going on here? ” asked the quarter- 
master, looking about him. 

“This,” shouted Monteliore; “they are murder- 
ing me on that girl’s account; she says that I am 
her lover; she trapped me, and now they want to 
force me to marry her against her will——” 

“ Against your will? ” cried Diard, struck with 
the sublime beauty that indignation, scorn, and hate 
had lent to Juana’s face, already so fair. “ You are 
very hard to please ! If she must have a husband, 
here am I. Put up your dagger.” 

La Marana grasped the Italian, pulled him to his 
feet, brought him to the bedside, and said in his ear : 

“ If I spare your life, you may thank that last 
speech of yours for it. But keep it in mind. If 
you say a word against my daughter, we shall see 
each other again. — What will her dowry amount 
to? ” she asked of Perez. 

“ Two hundred thousand piastres down- ” 

“ That will not be all, Monsieur,” said the 
courtesan, addressing Diard. “ Who are you? — 
You can go,” she added, turning to Montefiore. 

But when the Marquis heard mention of two 
hundred thousand piastres down, he came forward, 
saying, “ I am really quite free^ — 

“You are really quite free to go,” said La 
Marana, and the Italian ■went. 

“Alas! Monsieur,” the girl spoke, addressing 
Diard; “ I thank you, and I admire you. But my 
bridegroom is in heaven; I shall be the bride of 

Christ. To-morrow I shaH enter the convent of ” 

“ Oh, hush ! hush ! Juana, my Juana ! ” cried 
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her mother, holding the girl tightly in her arms 
Then she whispered, “You must fil-/ L If 
bridegroom.” another 

Juana turned pale. 

•he mother of 

ctivhK p™ nothing as yet but a quartermaster in tlie 
Sixth Regiment ot the line,” said he; “ but fo^suS 

tu f f P in him to b^a 

£ncoiLDkr?“M“r,‘‘‘‘^' 

so llS M “ guild magistrate, 

cried La Marana, “If the Sigltorina^lLJa iei 

iJSa" s?!'® 'T LOU "lay- both be liappT._ 

Juana, she went on gravely, “ when vou srV tl-.^ 

win De a mother. I have sworn that you shall set 
a kiss upon your child’s forehead without a blush 
. . . (Here her tone changed somewhat.) I iSS 
sworn that you shall be a virtuous wife, k in this 
life, though many troubles await you, whatever 
happens to you, be a chaste and faithful wife to your 

father" oP VO everything to him ; he will be the 
childmn your children. ... A father to your 
cnildren • • . . Stay, between you and a lover vnur 
mother always will stand; I shall be your mother 
only ^when danger threatens. ... Do you sS 

is part of your dower,” and 
She flung the weapon down on the bed. ‘‘There 

L guarantee of your honour, so lone' 

I have eyes to see and hands that can strike a 

H-cHhe t™) 

litHp^efl[ ’■ ''®^y happy in this 

y°o know Act in such a 

on it with regret ” 

she add^, looking at her future son-in-law " ’ 

1 le story, which has been given simply by way 
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of iiitroductioii, is not by any means the subject of 
the following study ; it has been told to explain, in 
the first place, how Montefiore and Diard became 
acquainted, how Captain Diard came to marryjuana ^ 
dei Mancini, and to make known what passions 
filled Madame Diard’s heart, what blood flowed in her 
veins. 

By the time that the quartermaster had been 
through the slow and tedious formalities indis- 
pensable for a French soldier who is obtaining 
leave to marry, he had fallen passionately in love 
with Juana dei Mancini, and Juana dei Mancini had 
had time to reflect on her fate. An appalling fate ! 
Juana, who neither loved nor esteemed this Diard, 
was none the less bound to him by a promise, a 
rash promise no doubt, but there had been no help 
for it. The Provengal was neither handsome nor 
well made. FI is manners were totally lacking in 
distinction, and savoured of the camp, of his 
provincial bringing up and imperfect education. 
How should the young girl love Diard? With her 
perfect elegance and grace, her unconquerable 
instinct for luxury and refinement, her natural 
drawings were towards the higher spheres of society ; 
and as for esteem, she could not bring herself to 
feel so much as esteem for this Diard who was to 
marry her, and precisely for that very reason. 

The repugnance was very natural. Woman is a 
sacred and gracious being, almost always misunder- 
stood; the judgments passed upon her are almost 
always unjust, "because she is not understood. If 
Juana had loved Diard, she would have esteemed 
him. Love creates a new self within a woman; the 
old self passes away with the dawn of love, and in 
the wedding-robe of a passion that shall last as long 
as life itself, her life is invested with whiteness and 
purity. After this new birth, this revival of modesty 
and virtue, she has no longer a past; it is utterly 
forgotten ; she turns wholly to the future that she 
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may learn all things; afresh,- . In this sensey. the words 
of the Mmo.iis line '..that a modern :poet has put into 
the mouth of . Marion Delorme, a. line moreover that 
Corneille might well have written, are steeped in. 
trut.h— , 

And Love gives back, iin^.iiiaideiiliood to iiieP* ; 

Does it not. read like a reminiscence of some tragedy 
of Corneille’s? 'The style of the father of, French 
d.rama, so forceful, owing so little to epithet, seems 
to be: revived again in the words. And yet the 
writer, the poet of our own day, has been compelled 
to sacrifice it to the taste of a public only capable 
of appreciating vaudevilles. 

So Juana, loveless, was still the same Juana, 
betrayed, humiliated, brought very low. How should 
this Juana respect a man who could take her thus? 
With the high-minded purity of youth, she felt the 
force of a distinction, subtledn appearance, but real 
and immutable, a binding law upon the heart, which 
even the least thoughtful women instinctively apply 
to all their sentiments. Life had opened out 
f3efore Juana, and the prospect s^iddeiied her inmost 
soul. 

Often she looked at Perez and Dona Lagounia, 
her eyes full of the tears she was too proud to let 
fall; they understood the bitter thoughts contained 
in those tears, but they said no word. Were not 
reproaches useless? And why should they seek to 
comfort her? The keener the sympathy, the wider 
the pent-up sorrow would spread. 

One evening, as Juana sat in her little cell in a 
dull stupor of wretchedness, she heard the husband 
and wife talking together. They thought that the 
door was shut, and a wail broke from\er adopted 
mother. 


‘‘ The poor child will die of grief ! ” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Perez in a faltering voice; but 
what can we do? Can I go now to boast of my 
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ward’s chaste beauty to the Comte d’Arcos^-io \\’hom 
I hoped to marry her ?' ” 

Tliere is a difference between one slip and vice/’ 
said Ihe old woman, indulgent as an angel could 
liave been. 

‘‘ Her mother gave her to him,” objected Perez. 

‘‘ All in a minute, and without consulting her ! ” 
cried Dona Lagounia. 

” She knew quite well what she was doing— — ” 

‘Mnto what hands our pearl will pass! ” 

” Not a word more, or I will go and pick a quarrel 
with that Diard ! ” 

‘‘ And then there would be one more misfortune.” 

Juana, listening to these terrible words, knew at 
last the value of the happy life that had flowed on 
untroubled until her error ended it. So the innocent 
hours in her peciceful retreat were to have been 
crowned by a brilliant and splendid existence ; the 
delights so often dreamed of would have been 
hers. Those dreams had caused her ruin. She had 
fallen from the heights of social greatness to the 
feet of Monsieur Diard! Juana wept; her thoughts 
almost drove her mad. For several seconds she 
hesitated between a life of vice and religion. Vice 
offered a prompt solution; religion, a ihe made up 
of suffering. The inward debate was stormy and 
solemn. To-morrow was the fatal day, the day 
fixed for this marriage. It was not too late; Juana 
might be Juana still. If she remained free, she 
knew the utmost extent of her calamitiCvS; but when 
married, she could not tell what might lie in store 
for her. Religion gained the day. Doha Lagounia 
came to watch and pray by her daughter’s side, as 
she might have done by a dying woman’s bed. 

“ It is the will of God^” she said to Juana. Nature 
gives to a woman a power peculiarly her own, that 
enables her to endure suffering, a power vSiicceeded 
in turn by weakness that counsels resignation. 

Juana submitted without an after-thought. She 
determined to fulfil her mother’s vow, to cross the 
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. k^^^wing .that. 'no^ 

before her Shi nra^rriSi P-^bs'that lay 

-•th^ th^^SlSlcflaS, S--! 

passion in the tones of hi" I™. I I""’ 

abrupt temper, the imoukiv ’ jn him 

South. In the narovi-cm I generosity of the 
had seen Diard’s o-ood nunvr g^eat anger, she 
thought that these'’ were suffidenl"^ and 

daughter’s happiness guarantees for her 

-a%\et "hirprSut ^ of ^bis 

Jying tacts of the case thl • ^be under- 

women bury in the depthsLf secrets that 

determined that she^ wouJd^^^L^°“ J^ana had 
husband's joy. All wnm^^ ^ i <>v€rdoud her 

ilUssorted’/arriail Z ". ot an 

a double part— a part terrihk l^^^f to play 

already taken upLer r6k Ofl."^! """"f J^analiad 
can only record the facts knd C a man 

can divine the inner hfe 0^1 ^ "" hearts alone 

story impossible to rdate n , "^®"'^- « not a 

st^nggling every hour alainst fl *™th ? Juana, 
Spanish, half Itahan • ^ I ° m" half 

secret till she had no t4rs left ® ’adding tears in 

creation, a livinij symbol H shed, was a typical 

uttermost extent If womSi" • r^ "oP^eselt the 
minute detail required ■ . ?'®fnntunes. The 
pain would be withoo, StJS f 
pdodramatic sensation. And crave 

tn which every wife wnnid a* un analvsis 

expenence, require an entire^lo?" °f o^n 

be given in full? Such a bnni-"!!'™® 'f to 

;;f^ould be impossible to wrSe "^^nre, 

consist m half-tones and in i , ®orits must 

that critics would considpr shades of colour 

And besides, who that does Ilf indistinct. 

uat does not bear another heart 
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within his heart can touch on, the pathetic^ ■ deeply- 
hidden tragedies, that ,so.me women take, with, them 
to ' their graves ; ■■ the heartache, understood^; of none 
■ — not even of those who- cause it;, the sighs in vain; 
the devotion; that,' here:, on earth at, least, meets with 
no return ; unappreciated ^ magnanimities , of silence 
,and scorn of vengeance; ■ unfailing generosity, 
lavished in vain; longings for happiness destined 
to be unfulfilled; angelic charity that blesses in secret; 
all the beliefs held sacred, all the inextinguishable 
love? This life Juana knew; fate spared her in 
nothing. Hers was to be in all things .the lot of a 
wronged and unhappy ■ wife, ahvays forgiving her 
wrongs;, a.,woman pure as a .flawless , diamond, though 
through her beauty, , as- flawless and ■ as dazzling as 
the diamond, a way of revenge' lay open to her.-. Of 
a truth, she need not dread- the dagger in her dower. 

, But .at 'first, under, .the' influence, of love, ,of a 
passion that for a while at least can work a change 
.in, th-e .most depraved -nature, and. bring , to, light all 
that is , noblest ,in . a .human -'Soul, ' Diard behaved like 
a .m,an, of honour. ^ He compelled M.o.ntefiore. to, , go 
out of the regiment, and even out of that division 
of the army, that' his' wife might not^ be 'Compelled to 
meet the Marquis du'ring'the short .time that sh.e'.was 
.to , re,main 'in' .Spain. 'Then, the quartermaster asked 
to change, his regiment,, and managed to exchange 
into the Imperial Guard.-. He meant at all costs to 
gain a title; he would have honours and a great 
position to match -his-' ;great ' fortune. With this 
thought in his mind, he displayed great courage in 
one of our bloodiest bMtles in Germany, and was so 
badly wounded that he could no longer -stay in the 
service. For a time it was 'feared that, he might have 
to lose his leg, and he wms forced to retire, with his 
pension indeed, but without the title of baron or any 
■ of the rewards which he had hoped for, and very 
likely would have won, if his name had not been 
Diard. 

These events, together with his wound and his dis- 
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appointed hopes, made a rhon i 

quartermaster. The the late 

a time to fever piU ^^^ought for 

hrst, however, his wife ‘^®serted him. At 

rfforts, his br^veiy and courage - his 

some belief in her’ husband ^lad given her 

>er of all ^vomen, to pkyl’ « behoved 

on - ^0 a 

went to live in Paris He 

position for himself ’in to mafte a high 

quartermaster of the Sixth LiL pl the 

forgotten, and some day be 

f splendid title. Hig nassiVm pf ?• "'1 ^ wear 

rf^ quick to guess L^'^- wife 

Juana did not speak of them hm hJ '^tshes. 

he W'as not loved as a man dremU ^""^rstood her; 
he knew it, and longed to be lonht/^ loved— 
and caressed. The Iwkles^ mni ^oved 

with a wife who ^vas at nfl r anticipated happiness 
gentle; but her gentleiess a^h^° submissive and so 
nothing but thaf resigStiS to "^^^nt 

given Juana to him. Resin-mJh.n ^nd 

these love ? Diard rouId"’oP h ""I’-?'®", were 
refusal instead of that wi J for a 

would have given h is smT X ’ often he 
deigned to weep upon his bre''"f ^^nve 

conceal her feelings^W'ith the^ <f ’ to 

Ptjidly as a mask^upJn Iie^ face '^’o>-c 

we ghJ up"irgg]r4-,[[>. 

falls into the depths of misfortnnA 
struggles should be taken into nr^!-o ^ unrequited 
another, Diard tried all wats . "^any 

barred against him. His weabh*^ found all ways 

enJiSS si^lfad tLt Xn b^ 

drawing-rooms, and Presided ot4?on“'7;Sirho:2 
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frequented by some few artists who are uncritical by 
nature, by a great many schemers, by the frivolous 
folk who are ready to go anywhere to be amused, and 
by certain men of fashion, attracted by Juana’s beauty. 
Those who make themselves conspicuous in Paris 
must either conquer Paris or fall victims. Diard’s 
character was not strong enough, nor compact 
enough, nor persistent enough, to impress itself upon 
the society of a time when everyone else was likewise 
bent upon reaching a high position. Ready-made 
social classifications are not improbably a great 
blessing, even for the people, Napoleon’s Memoirs 
have informed us of the pains he was at to impose 
social conventions upon a Court composed for the 
most part of subjects who had once been his equals. 
But Napoleon was a Corsican, Diard was a Provencal. 

If the two men had been mentally equal— an islander 
is always a more complete human being than a man 
born and bred on the mainland ; and though Provence 
and Corsica lie between the same degrees of latitude, 
the narrow stretch of sea that keeps them apart is, in 
spite of man’s inventions, a wdiole ocean that makes 
two different countries of them both. 

From this false position, which Diard falsified yet 
further, grave misfortunes arose. Perhaps there is a 
useful lesson to be learned by tracing the chain of 
interdependent facts that imperceptibly brought about 
the catastrophe of the story. 

In the first place, Parisian scoffers could not see the 
pictures that adorned the late quartermaster’s mansion 
■without a significant smile. The recently purchased 
masterpieces Were all condemned by the unspoken 
slur cast upon the pictures that had been the spoils of 
war in Spain ; by this slur, self-love avenged itself for 
the involuntary offence of Diard’s wealth. Juana 
understood the meaning of some of the ambiguous 
compliments in which the French excel. Acting 
upon her advice, therefore, her husband sent the 
Spanish pictures back to Taragona. But the world 
of Paris, determined to put the wmrst construction on 
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the matter, said, “ That fellow , .Diard is.'shrewd; lie 
has.soldvhis p-ictures,’’ and the good.-folk' continued 
to believe that the paintin,gs whicii still hung ..on the 
walls had not been honestly come by, , Then some 
ilLiiatured women inquired how a Diard had come 
to marry 'a young wife so rich and ' so beautifuL 
Comments followed, endless absurdities were , retailed, 
after. the manner of Paris. If Juana rose above it all, 
even above the scandal, and met with nothing but the 
respect due to her pure and devout life, that respect 
ended with her, and was not accorded to her husband. 
Her shining eyes glanced over her rooms, and her 
woman’s clear-sightedness brought her nothing but 
pain. And yet — the disparagement was quite explic- 
able. Military men, for all the virtues with which 
romance endows them, could not forgive the quondam 
quartermaster for his w^ealth and his determinatiGn to 
cut a figure in Paris, and for that very reason. 

There is a world in Paris that lies betw’‘een the 
farthest house in the Faubourg Saint-Germain on the 
one hand, and the last mansion in the Rue Saint- 
Lazare on the other; between the rising ground of 
the Luxembourg and the heights of Montmartre ; a 
world that dresses and gossips, dresses to go out, and 
goes out to gossip; a world of petty and great airs; a 
world of mean and poor ambitions, masquerading in 
insolence; a world of envy and of fawning arts. It 
is made up of gilded rank, and rank that has lost its 
gilding, of young and old, of nobility of the fourth 
century and titles of yesterday, of those who laugh 
at the expense of a parvemi, and others who fear to 
be contaminated by him, of men eager for the down- 
fall of a power, though none the less they will bow 
the knee to it if it holds its own; and all these ears 
hear, and all these tongues repeat, and all these minds 
are informed in the course of an evening of the birth- 
place, education, and previous history of each new 
aspirant for its high places. If there is no High 
Court of Justice in this exalted sphere, it boasts the 
most ruthless of pfoctiretirs-genenmx^ an intangible 
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public opinion that dooms the victim and carries out 
the sentencCj that accuses and brands the deliiiqueBt. 

Do“ not hope to hide anything from this tribunal^ tell 
everything at once yourself, for it is determined to go 
to the bottom of everything, and knows everytlimg; 

Do not seek to understand the mysterious operation 
by which intelligence is flashed from place to place, 
so that a story, a scandal, or a piece of news is known 
everywhere simultaneously in the twinkling of an eye. 

Do not ask who set the machinery in motion; it is a 
social mystery, no observer can do more than watch 
its phenomena, and its working is rapid beyond belief. 

A single example shall suffice. The murder of the 
Due de Berri, at the Opdra, was known in the farthest 
part of the He Saint-Louis ten minutes after the crime 
was committed. The opinion of the Sixth Regiment 
of the Line concerning Diard permeated this world of 
Paris on the very evening of his first ball. _ 

So Diard himself could accomplish nothing. ||^ 
Henceforward his wife, and his wife alone, might^^ 
make a way for him. Strange portent of a strange 
civilization I If a man can do nothing by himself iq 
^aris, he has still some chance of in the worlci 

if his wife is young and clever. There are women, 
weak to all appearance, invalids who, without rising 
from their sofas or leaving their rooms, make their 
influence felt in society; and by bringing countless 
secret springs into play, gain for their husbands the 
position which their own vanity desires. But Juana, 
whose girlhood had been spent in the quaint simplicity 
of the narrow house in Taragona, knew nothingof the 
corruption, the basfeness, or the opportunities afforded 
by life in Paris; she looked out upon it with girlish 
curiosity, and learned from it no worldly wisdom save 
the lessons taught her by her wounded pride and 
susceptibilities. Juana, moreover, possessed the 
quick instinct of a maiden heart, and was as swift to 
anticipate an impression as a sensitive plant. The 
lonely girl had become a woman all at once. She saw 
that if she endeavoured to compel society to honour 



her husband it must be after the Spanish fashion 
of telling a he, carbine in liand. Did not her .S 
amstaiu watchfulness tell her how necessary her Lan 
old precautions were? A gulf vawned for DhrH 
between the failure to make himself respected and the 

i lien as suddenly as before, when she !iad foreseen 
her life, there came a revelation of the world to her- 
she beheld on all sides the vast extent of an irreparable 
misfortune. 1 hen came the tardv recognition^of her 
Shv^fhl® peculiar weaknesses, h'is total unfitness to 
play the parts he had assigned to himself the 
mcoherency of his ideas, the mental incapacity £ 
5 ,rasp this society as a whole, or to comprehend the 
subtleties that are all-important there. Would not 
t^et effect more for q man in his position than force of 

iSsfa-; alff o'f 'S.‘“ 

snftrhinn *7"^, the blot upon the Diard 

nSors wnri^ "tt no linie pains to make 

to hDi thnt thl .^^'■."tstance, as it had not occurred 

fo iinn that the Empire was passino- throuLdi a nhasp 

onh/nTv ite tried, ihou|h hi w2 
th f r to obtain an aj^pointment as prefect “^t 

DvourTnd everyone believed in Napoleon ; his 
tavour had increased the importance of every cost 

illt bl^fiPeYr’ ernpires on a small scale^, cluld 
O 1} be filled by men with great names, by the eentle 

a7 ™ ’°““f 77 'Ji? tLe iLfpltr" M 

Thife ndifnnf^ r fi^^ ‘ Viziers. 

Diard’s lrtW J«tighed at Major 

Diard s artless ambitions, and he was fain to solicit 

a sub-prefecture. His modest pretentVns were 
judiciously disproportioned to his vast wealth A.fter 
Ais ostentatious display of luxurv. how could the 

Slfollss^IlH splendours of his house in 

Fans tor Issoudun or Savenay ? Would it not be t 

?oT?ltP fortunes? Juana, who afl 
too late had come to understand our laws and the 
manners and customs of our administration, too^late 
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enliglitened her husband. Diard, in his desperation, 
went begging to all the powers that be ; but Diard 
met with nothing but rebuffs, no way was open to 
him. Then people judged him as the Government 
had judged him, and passed his own verdict upon 
himself. Diard had been badly wounded on the field 
of battle, and Diard had not been decorated. The 
quartermaster, who had gained wealth, but no esteem, 
found no place under the government, and society 
quite logically refused him the social position to 
which he had aspired. In short, in his own house 
the unfortunate man continually felt that his wife was 
his superior. He had come to feel it in spite of the 
“ velvet glove (if the metaphor is not too bold) that 
disguised from her husband the supremacy that 
astonished her herself, while she felt humiliated by 
it. It produced its effect upon Diard at last. 

A man who plays a losing game like this is bound 
to lose heart, and to grow either a greater or a worse 
man for it ; I 3 iardks courage, or his passion, was sure 
to diminish, after repeated blows dealt to his self-love, 
and he made mistake upon mistake. From the first 
everything had been against him, even his own habits 
and his own character. The vices and virtues of the 
impulsive Provencal were ecjually patent. The fibres 
of his nature were like harp strings, and every old 
friend had a place in his heart. He was as prompt 
to relieve a comrade in abject poverty as the distress 
of another of high rank; in short, he never forgot a 
friend, and filleci his gilded rooms with poor wretches 
down on their luck. Beholding which things, the 
general of the old stamp (a species that will soon be 
extinct) wms apt to greet Diard in an offhand fashion, 
and address him with a patronizing, “ Well, my dear 
fellow! when they met. If the generals of the 
Empire concealed their insolence beneath an assump- 
tion of a soldier’s bluff familiarity, the few people of 
fashion wliom Diard met showed him the polite and 
well-bred contempt against wHiich a self-made man is 
nearly always pow^erless. Diard's behaviour and 
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speech, like his half-Italian accent, his dress, and 
evciy thing about him, combined to lower him in the 
eyes of ordinary minds; for the unwritten code of 

iiTAn ® binding tradition 

that only the greatest power can shake off? Such is 
the way of the world. 

mSvff?n^ — ^ imperfect idea of Juana’s 
maityrdom. Ihe pangs were endured one by one 
Every social species contributed its pin-prick, and hers 
was a soul that w^ould have welcomed dapger-thrusts 
m preference. It w^as intolerably painful to watdi 
Diard receiving insults that he did not feel, insults 
tliat Juana rnust feel though they were not meant for 
er. A final and dreadtul illumination came at last 
oi her; it cast a light upon the future, and she knew 
all the sorrows that it held in store. She had seen 
already that her husband was quite incapable of 
mounting to the highest rungs of the social ladder, 
but now she saw the inevitable depths to which he 

Jn" heart; and then a feeling 

oi^pitj/ for Diard came over her. ^ 

Ihe future that lay before her was very dark 
Juana had never ceased to feel an overhanging dread 
of some evil, though whence it should comi sh% knew 
not. 1 his presentiment haunted her inmost soul, as 
contagion hovers in the air; but she was able to hide 
ler anguish with smiles. She had reached the point 
when she no longer thought of herself. ■ 

Juana used her influence to persuade Diard to 
renounce his social ambitions, pointing out to him 
as a refuge the peaceful and gracious life of the 
domestic hearth. All their troubles came fror^ 
without; w’hy shimld they not shut out the world? 
bp home Diard wmuld find peace and respect ; 

enmfc^h ? I f®' courage 

to undertake the trying task of making him 

happy, this man dissatisfied with himself. ^ Her 
energy had increased with the difficulties of her life- 
she had within her the heroic spirit needed by a 
woman in her position, and felt the stirrings of those 
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religious aspirations which are cherished by the 
guardian angel appointed to watch over a Christian 
soulj for this poetic superstitious fancy is an allegory 
that expresses the idea of the two natures within us. 

Diard renounced his ambitions, closed his house, 
and literally shut himself up in it, if it is allowable to 
make use of so familiar a phrase. But therein lay 
the danger. Diard was one of those centrifugal souls 
who must always be moving about. The luckless 
soldier’s turn of mind was such that no sooner had he 
arrived in a place than this restless instinct forthwith 
drove him to depart. Natures of this kind have but 
one end in life; they must come and go unceasingly 
like the wheels spoken of in the Scriptures. It may 
have been that Diard would fain have escaped from 
himself. He was not weary of Juana; she had given 
him no cause to blame her, but with possession his 
passion for her had grown less absorbing, and his 
character asserted itself again. 

Thenceforward his moments of despondency came 
more frequently; he gave way more often to his quick 
southern temper. The more virtuous and irreproach- 
able a woman is, the more a man delights to find her 
in fault, if only to demonstrate his titular superiority; 
but if by chance she compels his respect, he must 
needs fabricate faults, and so between the husband 
and wife nothings are exaggerated, and trifles become 
mountains. But Juana’s meek patience and gentle- 
ness, untinged with the bitterness that women can 
infuse into their submission, gave no handle to this 
fault-finding of set purpose, the most unkind of all. 
Hers was, moreover, one of those noble natures for 
whom it is impossible to fail in duty ; her pure and 
holy life shone in those eyes with the martyr’s expres- 
sion in them that haunted the imagination. Diard 
first grew weary, then he chafed, and ended by finding 
this lofty virtue an intolerable yoke. His wife’s dis- 
cretion left him no room for violent sensations, and 
he craved excitement. Thousands of such dramas lie 
hidden away in the souls of men and women, beneath 
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the uninteresting surface of apparently simple and 
commonplace lives. It is dilFicull to choose an 
example from among the many scenes that last fur 
so short a time, and leave such ineffaceable traces in 
a life; scenes that are almost always precursors of the 
calamity that is written in the destiny of most 
marriages. Still one scene may be described, because 
it sharply marks the first beginnings of a misiinder- 
sianding' between these two, and may in some deg'ree 
explain the catastrophe of the story. 

Juana had two children; luckily for her, they were 
both boys. The oldest was born se^■en months after 
her marriage; he was named Juan, and was like his 
mother. Two years after they came to Paris her 
second son was born; he resembled Diard and Juana, 
but he was more like Diard, whose names he bore. 
Juana had given the most tender care to little 
Francisco. For the five years of his life, his mother 
was absorbed in this child; he had more than his 
share of kisses and caresses and playthings; and 
besides and beyond all this, his mother’s penetrating 
eyes wxitched him continually. Juana studied his 
character even in the cradle, noticing lieedfully his 
cries and movements, that she might direct his educa- 
tion. Juana seemed to have but that one child. The 
Provencal, seeing that Juan was almost neglected, 
began to take notice of the older boy. He would not 
ask himself whether the little one was the offspring of 
the short-lived love affair to which he owned Juana, and 
by a piece of rare flattery made of Juan his Benjamin. 
Cjf all the race inheritance of passions which preyed 
upon her, Madame Diard gave way but to one — a 
mother’s love; she loved her children with the same 
vehemence and intensity that La !Marana had shown 
for her child in the first part of this story; but to this 
love she added a gracious delicacy of feeling, a quick 
and keen comprehension of the social virtues that it 
had been her pride to practise, in which she had found 
her recompense. The secret thought of the conscien- 
tious fulfilment of the duties of motherhood had been 
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;a' /crude elem left its impress ou La 

Maraiia’s life; but J'uana could be a mother openly, it 
was, her hourly consolation,,. Her. own mother had 
been virtuous as other women are criminal, by stealth ; 
she had stolen her illicit happiness, she had not known 
all: the sweetness of secure possession. But, Juana, ■ 
whose life of virtue w^as as dreary as her mother’s life 
of sin, knew every hour the ineffable joys for which 
that mother had longed in vain. For her, as for La 
Marana, motherhood summed up all earthly affection, 
and both the Maranas from opposite causes had but 
this one comfort in their desolation. Perhaps Juana’s 
love was the stronger, because, shut out from ail other 
love, her children became all in all to her, and because 
a noble passion has this in common with vice: it 
grows by what it feeds upon. The^ niother and the 

gambler are^Jike insatiable, " '■ 

Jifana was touched by the generous pardon extended 
over Juan’s head by Diard’s fatherly affection, and 
thenceforward the relations between husband and wife 
were changed ; the interest which Diard’s Spanish wife 
had taken in him from a sense of duty only, became 
a deep and sincere feeling. Had he been less incon- 
sequent in his life, if fickleness and spasmodic changes 
of feeling on his part had not quenched that flicker of 
timid but real sympathy, Juana must surely have loved 
him ; but, unluckily, Diard’s character belonged to the 
quick-witted southern type, that has no continuity in 
its ideas; such men will be capable of heroic actions 
over night, and sink into nonentities on the morrow ; 
often they are made to suffer for their virtues, often 
their work defects contribute to their success ; and for 
the rest, they are great when their good equalities are 
pressed into the service of an unflagging will. For 
two years Diard had been a privSoner in his home, a 
prisoner bound by the sweetest of all chains. He 
lived, almost against his will, beneath the influence of 
a wife who kept him amused, and was always bright 
and cheerful for him, a wife \vho devoted all her 
powers of coquetry to beguiling him into the w^ays of 
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virtue; and yet all Jier ingenuity could not deceive 
hmij and he knew. this. was not love. 

Just about that time a murder caused a p-reat sen- 
^tion in laris._ A captain of the armies of the 
Republic had Lilled a woman in a paroxysm of 
debauchery. Diard told the story to Juana when he 
came home to dme. The officer,' he said, had taken 
his own life to avoid the ignominy of a trial and the 
: infamous death, of a - criminal. At first Tuana could 
not understand the reason for his conduct, and her 
;:,,liusbaiid, was obliged' to explain to her the admirable 
pro\ision of the,- French lawj .vdiieli takes no proceed- 

“ But, papa, didn’t you teil us the other day that 
anybody ? “ asked Francisco. 

_ 1 he King can only grant life," said Juan, nettled. 

watched this little scene with very 
different feelings. The tears of happiness in [uana’s 
eyes as she glanced at her oldest boy let her Imsband 
see with fatal , dearness into the rekl secrets of that 
hitherto inscrutable heart. Her older boy was Juana’s 
own child; Juana knew his nature; she was sure of 
him and of his future ; she worshipped him, and her 

great love was a secret known only to her child and 
to God. Juan, m his secret heart, gladly endured 
his mother’s sharp speeches. What if she'seemed to 
frown upon him m the presence of his father and 
brother, when she showered passionate kisses upon 
him when they were alone? Francisco was Diard’s 
child, and Juana’s care meant that she wished to check 
the growth of his father’s faults in him, and to develop 
his good qualities. ' ^ 


^ Juana, unconscious that she had spoken too plainly 
m that glance, took little Francisco on her knee • and 

her sweet voice faltering somewhat with the gladness 
that Juan s answer had caused her, gave the youno-er 
boy the teaching suited to his childish mind ' 

“ His training requires great care,’’ the father said, 

speaking to Juana, 

“Yes,” she answered simply. 
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.. “ But Jtian! . , 

Tlie tone in which .. the ' two words were uttered 
startled Madame Diard. - She looked, up at^';he^ 
husband, ' 

Juan was born perfection, ” he added, and having* 
thus delivered himself, he sat down, and looked 
gloomily at his wife. She was silent, so he went on, 
“ You love one of yotir children more than the 
other.” 

“ You know it quite well,” she said. 

“No! ” returned Diard. “Until this moment I 
did not know which of them you loved the most.” 

“ But neither of them has as yet caused me any 
sorrow,” she answered quickly. 

“ No, but which of them has given you more 
joys? ” he asked still more quickly. 

“ I have not kept any reckoning of them.” 

“ Women are very deceitful ! ” cried Diard. “ Do 
you dare to tell me that Juan is not the darling of 
your heart ? ” 

“ And if he were,” she said, with gentle dignity, 
“ do you mean that it would be a misfortune? ” 

“ You have neA^er loved me I If you had chosen, I 
might have won kingdoms for you wdth my sword. 
You know all that 1 have tried to do, sustained by 
one thought— a longing that you might care for me. 
Ah ! if you had but loved me- ” 

“ A woman who loves,” said Juana, lives in 
solitude far from the world. Is not that what we are 
doing ? ” 

“Oh! I know, Juana, that you are neA^er in the 
wrong.” 

The Avords, spoken with such intense bitterness, 
brought about a coolness between them that lasted the 
rest of their lives. 

On the morroAv of that fatal day, Diard sought out 
one of his old cronies, and with him sought distraction 
at the gaming-table. Unluckily, he Avon a great 
deal of money, and he began to play regularly. Little 
by little he slipped back into his old dissipated life. 
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After a short no' dined at home. A 

few months were ■Spent, in the enjoymeiit of the jirsl 
pleasures of freedom; he 'made up liis mind that he 
would not part with; it, left the large apartments of the 
house to his wifepand took up liis abode separately 
on the entresoL By. the; end of the year Diard and 
j.ua.na only met once a day — -at breakfast time. 

In a few wmrds, like all gamblers, he had runs of 
■good and bad luck; but as he was reluctant to touch 
his capital, he wished to .have entire control of their 
income, and his wife accordingly ceased to take any 
part in the management of the hoiisehoid economy. 
Mistrust had succeeded to the boundless confidence 
that he had once placed in her. As to money matters, 
which had formerly been arranged by both husband 
and wife, he adopted the plan of a monthly allowance 
for her own expenses; they settled the amount of it 
together in the last of the confidential talks that form 
one of the most attractive charms of marriage. 

The barrier of silence between two hearts is a real 
divorce, accomplished on the day when husband and 
wife say %ve no longer. When that day came, Juana 
knew that she was no longer a wife, but a mother ; she 
was not unhappy, and did not seek to guess the reason 
of the misfortune. It was a great pity. Children 
consolidate, as it were, the lives of their parents, and 
the life that her husband led apart was to weave sad- 
ness and anguish for others as well as for Juana. 
Diard lost no time in making use of his newly 
regained liberty; he played high, and lost and won 
enormous sums. He was a good and bold player, 
and gained a great reputation." The respect which he 
had failed to win in society in the days of the Empire 
was accorded now to the wealth that was risked upon 
a green table, to a talent for all and any of the games 
of chance of that period. Ambassadors, financiers, 
men with large fortunes, jaded pleasure-seekers in 
quest of excitement and extreme sensations, admired 
Diard’s play at their clubs; they rarely asked him to 
their houses, but they all played with him, Diard 
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became thC' fashion. ' Once ..or twice during the winter 
his independent spirit led him to' give , a f6te to return 
the courtesies that he had received, and by glimpses 
Juana saw", something' of society again ; there was a 
l3rief return of balls and banquets, of luxury and 
brilliantly-lighted rooms; but all these things she 
regarded as a sort of duty levied upon her happiness 
and solitude. ' 

The queen of these high festivals appeared in them 
like some creature fallen from an uiiknowm wmrld. 
Her simplicity that nothing had spoiled, a certain 
maidenliness of soul with which the changed condi- 
tions of her life had invested her, her beauty, her 
unaffected modesty, won sincere admiration. But 
Juana saw few women among her guests; and it was 
plain to her mind that if her husband had ordered 
his life differently without taking her into his 
confidence, he had not risen in the esteem of the 
world. 

Diard was not always lucky. In three years he had 
squandered three-fourths of his fortune; but he drew 
from his passion for gambling sufficient energy to 
satisfy it. He liad a large circle of acquaintance, and 
was hand and glove with certain swindlers on the 
Stock Exchange— gentry who, since the Revolution, 
have established the principle that robbery on a large 
scale is a mere peccadillo, transferring to the language 
of the counting-house the brazen epithets of the 
license of the eighteenth century. 

Diard became a speculator, engaged in the peculiar 
kinds of business described as “ shady in the slang 
of the Palais. He managed to get hold of poor 
wr'^K^hes ignorant of commercial red-tape, and weary 
of everlasting proceedings in liquidation ; he would 
buy up their claims on the debtor’s estate for a small 
sum, arrange the matter with the assignees in the 
course of an evening, and divide the spoil with the 
latter. When liquefiable debts were not to be found, 
he looked out for floating debts; he unearthed and 
revived claims in abeyance in Europe and America 
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and ' uncivilized countries. 'When .at the Restoration 
the 'debts incurred by-, the princes, the Republic^., and 
the Empire were all paid,., he took , commissions on 
loans, on contracts for public works and enterprises 
of, all kinds.. In short, he committed legal, robbery, 
like many' another carefully .masked delinquent 
behind the scenes in the tlieat.r.e of politics. ' Such 
thefts, if ' perpetrated- by .the light of a street Ia,mp, 
would send the luckless offender to the hulks; but 
there is a virtue in the glitter of chandeliers and gilded 
ceilings that absolves the crimes committed beneath 
them. 

Diard forestalled and regrated sugars ; he sold 
places; to him belongs the credit of the invention of 
the warmmg-‘pan ; he installed lay-figures in lucrative 
posts that must be held for a time to secure still better 
positions. Then he fell to meditating on bounties ; he 
studied the loop-holes of the law, and carried on con- 
traband trades against which no provision had been 
made. This traffic in high places may be briefly 
described as a sort of commission agency; he received 
“ so much per cent.’^ on the purchase of fiifteen votes 
which passed in a single night from the benches on 
the left to the benches on the right of the legislative 
chamber. In these days such things are neither mis- 
demeanours nor felony; exploiting industiy, the art 
of government, financial genius — these are the names 
by which they are called. 

Public opinion put Diard in the pillory, where more 
than one clever man stood already to keep him 
company; there, indeed, you will find the aristocracy 
of this kind of talent— £he Upper Chamber pl ciyihzed 
rascality.^ 

"" ‘ Diard, therefore, was no commonplace gambler, no 
vulgar spendthrift who ends his career, in melodramas, 
as a beggar. Above a certain social altitude that kind 
of gambler Is not to be found. In these days a bold 
scoundrel of this kind will die gloriously in the harness 
of vice in all the trappings of success : he will blow 
out his brains in a coach and six, and all that has 
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been intrusted to him vanishes with him. Diard's 
talent determined him not to buj remorse too .cheaply,, 
and he joined this privileged class. He learned all 
the springs of government, made himself acquainted 
with all the secrets and the weaknesses of men in 
office, and held his own in the fiery furnace into which 
he had cast himself. 

Madame Diard knew nothing of the infernal life 
that her husband led. She was well content to be 
neglected, and did not ponder overmuch the reasons 
for his neglect. Her time was too well filled. She 
devoted all the money that she had to the education 
of her children; a very clever tutor was engaged for 
them, besides various masters. She meant to make 
men of her boys, to develop in them the faculty of 
reasoning clearly, but not at the expense of their 
imaginative powers. Nothing affected her now save 
through her children, and her owm colourless life 
depressed her no longer. Juan and Francisco were 
for her what children are for a time for many mothers 
—a sort of expansion of her own existence. Diard 
had come to be a mere accident in her life. Since 
Diard had ceased to be a father and the head of the 
family, nothing bound Juana to her husband any 
longer, save a regard for appearances demanded by 
social conventions; yet she brought up her children 
to respect their father, shadowy and unreal as that 
fatherhood had become; indeed, her husband’s con- 
tinual absence from home helped her to maintain the 
fiction of his high character. If Diard had lived in 
the house, ail Juana’s efforts must have been in vain. 
Her children were too quick and bright not to judge 
their father, and this process is a moral parricide. 

At length, however, Juana’s indifference changed 
to a feeling of dread. She felt that sooner or later 
her husband’s manner of life must affect the children’s 
future. Day by day that old presentiment of coming 
evil gathered definiteness and strength. On the rare 
occasions when Juana saw her husband, she would 
glance at his hollow cheeks, at his face grown haggard 
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'Scarcely had she appeared in Bordeaux, be,fo,re. p.eople 
talked of nothing but the lo'vely SpanivSh lady. She 
received a first ioveJetter, and llienceforih confined 
her walks to her own. garden.'. 

At lirst Diard had a run of luck at tlie Baths," 'lie 
won three hundred thousand .francs in .two months; 
but it never occurred to him to send any, money to 
his wifcj he meant to keep as . large a sum .as. possible 
by him, and to play for yet higher stakes. Towards 
the end of the last month a Marc.l'iese di Montefiore, 
came to the Baths, preceded by a reputation for a fine 
figure, and great %vealth, for "the match that he had 
made with an English lady of family, and most of 
all for a passion for gaming. Diard availed for his old 
comrade in arms, to add the spoils to his winnings. 
A gambler with something like four hundred thousand 
francs at his back can command most things ; Diard 
felt confident in his luck, and renewed his acquaint- 
ance with Montefiore. That gentleman received him 
coldly, but they played together, and Diard lost 
everything, 

“ Montefiore, my dear fellow,’' said the sometime 
quartermaster, after a turn round the room in which 
he had ruined himself, I owe you a hundred 
thousand francs; but I have left my money at 
Bordeaux, where my wife is staying.” 

As a matter of fact, Diard had notes for the amount 
in his pockets at that moment, but, with the self- 
possession of a man accustomed to take in all the 
possibilities of a situation at a glance, he still hoped 
something from the incalculable chances of the 
gaming-table. Montefiore had expressed a desire to 
see something of Bordeaux ; and if Diard were to settle 
at once with him, he would have nothing left, and 
could not have his revenge.” A revenge” will 
sometimes more than make good all previous losses. 
All these burning hopes depended on the answer that 
the Marquis might give. 

‘‘Let it stand, my dear fellow,” said Montefiore; 
“ we will go to Bordeaux together. I am rich enough 
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now' in all ■ conscience'; .why -should , I take an old 
comrade’s money.? ” 

, Three days .later,: Diard -and ,tlie Italian, were, at, 
^,Bordeaux.' . , Monte,fiore -offered ' the Proven^a,!: , Iiis 
reve'.nge.-, , In. the course; of- an, evening, which, ,D,iard 
■began, ,by ,'p,aying dowm the hundred thousand franos, 
he lost two hundreddho-usand more upon parole. He 
was as light-hearted over his losses as if he could swim 
in'gold. It was eleven o’clock, and a glorious night, 

, surely Montefiore must wish to breathe, the fresh air 
under the open sky, and to take a walk to cool down 
a: little., after the exc.itement of play; , Diard 'Suggested 
,' that,, the Italian should .accompany 'him to: ,his house 
and take, a cup of teadhere wlien the., money, was paid 
over. , ■■ ■ 

, ,, “ 'B,ut 'Madame Diard ! ” 'queried Montefi,ore. 

- '■■■Pshaw ! ' ” answered' the .Provencjal. 

- They , went dow'nstairs together; but before, , leaving 
the lioiise, Diard went into- the dining-room, asked for 
a glass of water, an,d walked about the room - as he 
waited for it. In this way , he. managed to secrete a 
tiny steel knife with a handle of mother-of-pearl, such 
as is used at dessert forTrtiit; the- thing had not yet 
been put away in its place. ■■ 

“Where do you live?’.’ asked Montefiore, as 
they crossed the court; must leave word, so as 
to have the carriage sent round for me.’'’ 

Diard gave minute directions. 

“Of course, I am perfectly safe as' long as I am 
with you, you see,” said.'Montefiore .in a low voice, 
as he took Diard’s arm ; but : if I - came back by 
myself, and some scamp were ^to .follow, me, „ I. should, 
be worth killing.” 

“ Then have "'you money ■ about you ? ,” .■. :. 

“ Oh! next to nothing,’'’'':sa,id''the cautious 'Italian, 
only my winnings. ■;■ ,B..ut ■..they , would," make,, a 
* pretty fortune for a penniless rascal;.. he might^ take 
brevet rank as an ho-nest.-';man 'afterwards .for, .the 
rest of his life, that I know.” 

Diard took the Italian ' into a 'deserted street.. 
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had iiGt,i,ced the gateway of a 'S,iBgie h,ouse, in it at 
the end of a sort' of avenue of treeSj and,, that there 
were high dark w-alls on either side. Just, as they 
reached the end of this road he had the audacity, to 
ask his friend, in soldierly fashion, to, .walk on. 
Montefiore understood DiarS's meaning, and turned 
to go with him. Scarcely, had ^they set foot, in the 
shadow,' when Diard sprang like a tiger upon, the 
Marquis, tripped him up, boldly set his foot on 
his victim’s throat, and plunged the knife again 
and again into his heart, till the blade snapped off 
short in his body. Then he searched Montefiore, 
took his money, his pocket-book, and everything 
that the Marquis had. 

But though Diard had set about his work in a 
frenzy that left him perfectly clear-headed, and 
completed it wdth the deftness of a pickpocket; 
though he had taken his victim adroitly by surprise, 
Montefiore had had time to shriek “ Murder ! ” once 
or twice, a shrill, far-reaching cry that must Lave 
sent a thrill of horror through many sleepers, and 
his dying groans w-ere fearful to hear. 

Diard did not know that even as they turned into 
the avenue a crowd of people returning home from 
the theatre had reached the upp^r end of the 
street. They had heard Montefiore’s dying cries, 
though the Provencal had tried to stifle the 
sounds, never relaxing the pressure of his foot 
upon the murdered man’s throat, until at last they 
ceased. 

The high walls still echoed with dying groans 
which guided the crowd to the spot whence they 
came. The sound of many feet filled the avenue 
and rang through Diard’s brain. The murderer 
did not lose his head; he came out from under the 
trees, and walked very quietly along the street, as 
if he had been drawn thither by curiosity, and saw 
that he had come too late to be of any use. He 
even turned to make sure of the distance that 
separated him from the new-comers, and saw 
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them all rush into the avenue, save one maa, 
who not imnatutally stood still to watch- Diard’s 
movements. 

- '' There lie lies! There he lies! ’-’shoiited voices 
from the avenue. They had caught sight of Monte- 
fiore^s dead body in front of the great house. The 
gateway was shut fast, and after diligent search they 
could not find the murderer in the alley. 

As soon as he heard the shout, Diard knew that 
he had got the start; he seemed to have the strength 
of a lion in him and the fleetness of a stag; he began 
to run, nay, he flew. He saw, or fancied that he 
saw, a second crowd at the other end of the road, 
and darted down a side street. But even as he fled, 
windows were opened, and rows of heads were 
thrust out, lights and shouting issued from every door; 
to Diard, running for dear life, it seemed as if he were 
rushing through a tumult of cries and swaying lights. 
As he lied straight along the road before him, his legs 
stood him in such good stead that he left the crowd 
behind; but he could not keep out of sight of the 
windows, nor avoid the watchful eyes that traversed 
the length and breadth of a street faster than he could 
fly. 

In the twinkling of an eye, soldiers, gendarmes, and 
householders were all astir. Some in their zeal had 
gone to wake up Commissaries of Police, others stood 
by the dead body. The alarm spread out into the 
suburbs in the direction of the fugitive (whom it 
followed like a conflagration from street to street) and 
into the heart of the town, where it reached the 
authorities. Diard heard as in a dream the hurrying 
feet, the yells of a whole horror-stricken city. But 
his ideas w^ere still clear; he still preserved his 
presence of mind, and he rubbed his hands against 
the walls as he ran. 

At last lie reached the garden wall of his own house. 
He thought that he had thrown his pursuers off the 
scent. The place was perfectly silent save for the far- 
off murmur of the city, scarcely louder there than 
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the sound of the sea, . He dipped his hands into a 
runnel of clear, water and. dra,n,k, ' Then, looking about 
he saw^ a heap of loose stones by the roadside, .and 
hastened to bury his spoils beneath it, acting, on so,m,e 
dim ,notion such as crosses a criminaFs mind w.hea'he 
has not yet found a consistent tale to account for his 
actions, and hopes to establish his innocence by, lack 
of proofs against him. When this was accomplished, 
he tried to look serene and calm, forced a smile, and 
knocked gently at his own door, hoping that no one 
had seen him. He looked up at the house front and 
saw a light in his wife's windows. And then in his 
agitation of spirit visions of Juana’s peaceful life rose 
before him ; he saw her sitting there in the candlelight 
with her children on either side of her, and the vision 
smote his brain like a blow from a hammer. The 
waiting-woman opened the door, Diard entered, and 
hastily shut it to again. He dared to breathe more 
freely, but he remembered that he was covered with 
perspiration, and sent the maid up to Juana, while he 
stayed below in the darkness. He wiped his face with 
a handkerchief and set his clothes in order, as a cox- 
comb smooths his coat before calling upon a pretty 
woman ; then for a moment he stood fn the moonlight 
examining his hands ; he passed them over his face, 
and with unspeakable joy found that there was no 
trace of blood upon him, doubtless his victim’s 
wounds had bled internally. 

He went up to Juana’s room, and his manner w'as as 
quiet and composed as if he had come home after the 
theatre, to sleep. As he climbed the stairs, he could 
think over his position, and summed it up in a phrase 
— he must leave the house and reach the harbour. 
These ideas did not cross his brain in words ; he saw 
them written in letters of fire upon the darkness. 
Once down at the harbour, he could lie in hiding 
during the day, and return at night for his treasure; 
then he would creep with it like a rat into the hold 
of some vessel, and leave the port, no one suspecting 
that he was on board. For all these things money was 
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wanted in the first place. And he had nothing. - The 
waiting-woman came with a light. 

“ Felicie,” he said, “ do you not hear that noise? 
people are shouting in the street. Go and find out 
what it is and let me know— — 

His wfife in her white dressing-gown was sitting at 
a table, reading Cervantes in Spanish with Francisco 
and Juan; the children’s eyes follow^ed the text 
while their mother read aloud. All three of them 
stopped and looked up at Diard, who stood with his 
hands in his pockets, surprised perhaps by the sur- 
roundings, the peaceful scene, the fair faces of the 
woman and the children in the softly lit room. It was 
like a living picture of a Madonna with her son and 
the little Saint John on either side. 

Juana, I have something to say to you.’’* 

“ What is it? ” she asked. In her husband’s wan 
and sallow face she read the news of this calamity that 
she had expected daily ; it had come at last. 

** Nothing, but I should like to speak to you — to 
you, quite alone,” and he fixed his eyes on the two 
little boys. 

Go to your room, my darlings, and go to bed,” 
said Juana. “ Say your prayers without me.” 

The two boys went away in silence, with the 
uninquisitive obedience of children who have been 
well brought up. 

‘‘ Dear Juana,” Diard began in coaxing tones, ” I 
left you very little money, and I am very sorry for it 
now. Listen, since I relieved you of the cares of 
your household by giving you an allowance, perhaps 
you mav have saved a little money, as all women 
■do?” ' - 

” No,” answered Juana, “ I have nothing. You 
did not allow anything for the expenses of the 
children’s education. I am not reproaching you at 
all, dear; I only remind you that you forgot about it, 
to explain ho^v it is that I have no money. All that 
you gave me I spent on lessons and masters— 

‘‘That will do!” Diard broke in. 


“ Sacm 
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lonnerrel time is precious. Have you no 
jewels? ” 

“ You know quite well that I ne%"er wear them.” 

“ Then there is not a sou in the house ! ” cried 
Diard, like a man bereft of his senses. 

“ Why do you cry out ?” she asked. 

“ Juana,” he began, “ I have just killed a man! ” 
Juana rushed to the children’s room, and returned, 
shutting all the doors after her. 

‘‘ Your sons must not hear a word of this,” she 
said; “ but whom can you have fought with? ” 

“ Montefiore,” he answered. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, and a sigh broke from her; “ he 
is the one man whom you had a right to kill — — ” 

“ There ■were plenty of reasons why he should die 
by my hand. But let us lose no time. Money, I 
want money, in God’s name! They may be on'my 
track. We did not fight, Juana, I— I killed him.” 

“ Killed him ! ” she cried. “ But how^ ?” 

“ Why, , how does one kill a man ? He had robbed 
me of all I had at play ; and I have taken it back again. 
Juana, since we have no money, you might go now, 
while everything is quiet, and look for my money 
under the heap of stones at the end of the road ; you 
know the place.” 

“ Then,” said Juana, “ you have robbed him.” 

“ What business is it of yours? Fly I must, 
mustn’t I? Have you any money? . . . They are 
after me ! ” 

“ Who? ” 

“ The authorities.” 

Juana left the room, and came back suddenly. 

Here,” she cried, holding out a trinket, but 
standing at a distance from him; “ this is Dona 
Lagounia’s cross. There are four rubies in it, and 
the stones are very valuable ; so I have been told. Be 
quick, fly, fly — ^why don’t you go? ” 

“ Fdlicie has not come back,” he said, in dull 
amazement. “ Can they have arrested her? ” 

Juana dropped the cross on the edge of the table, 
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and sprang towards the windows that looked out upon 
the street* Outside in the moonlight she saw a row of 
soldiers taking their places in absolute silence along 
the walls. She came back again; to all appearance 
she was perfectly calm. 

'' You have not a minute to lose,’’ she said to her 
husband;" you must escape through the garden. 
Here is the key of the little door.” 

A last counsel of prudence led her, however, to give 
a glance over the garden. In the shadows under the 
trees she saw the silvery gleam of the metal rims of 
the gendarmes’ caps. She even heard a vague murmur 
of a not far-distant crowd ; sentinels were keeping back 
the people gathered together by curiosity at the farther 
ends of the streets by which the house was approached. 

As a matter of fact, Diard had been seen from 
the windows of the houses; the maid-servant 
had been frightened, and afterwards arrested; and, 
acting on this information, the military and the crowd 
had soon blocked the ends of the streets that lay on 
two sides of the house. A dozen gendarmes, coming 
off duty at the theatres, were posted outside ; others 
had climbed the wall, and were searching the garden, 
a proceeding authorized by the serious nature of the 
crime. 

" Monsieur,” said Juana, "it is too late. The 
whole town is aroused.” 

Diard rushed from window to window with the wild 
recklessness of a bird that dashes frantically against 
every pane. Juana stood absorbed in her thoughts. 

" Where can I hide ? ” he asked. 

He looked at the chimney, and Juana stared at the 
two empty chairs. To her it seemed only a moment 
since her children .were sitting there. Just at that 
moment the gate opened, and the courtyard echoed 
with the sound of many footsteps. 

" Juana, dear Juana, for pity’s sake, tell me what 
to do.” 

" I will tell you,” she said; " I will save you.” 

" Ah ! you will be my good angel ! ” 
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Yet little as we may desire to intrude upon you at such 
a time, the law obliges us to inquire into a death by 
violence. Permit us to do our duty.^’ 

May I change my dress?’' she asked, laying' 
down ..the volume. 

Yes, Madame, but you must bring it here- The 

doctor will doubtless require it ” 

“ It would be too painful to Madame Diard to 
be present while I go through my task,” said the 
doctor, understanding the public prosecutor's 
suspicions, Will you permit her, gentlemen, to 
remain in the adjoining room? ” 

The two functionaries approved the kindly doctor’s 
suggestion, and lYlicie went to her mistress. Then 
the magistrate and the public prosecutor spoke 
together for a while in a low voice. It is the unhappy 
lot of administrators of justice to be in duty bound 
to suspect everybody and everything. By dint of 
imagining evil motives, and every possible combina- 
tion that they may bring about, so as to discover the 
truth that lurks beneath the most inconsistent actions, 
it is impossible but that their dreadful office should 
in course of time dry up the source of the generous 
impulses to which they may never yield. If the sensi- 
bilities of the surgeon who explores the mysteries of 
the body are blunted by degrees, what becomes of the 
inner sensibility of the judge who is compelled to 
probe the intricate recesses of the human conscience? 
ilagistrates are the first victims of their profession; 
their progress is one perpetual mourning for their lost 
illusions, and the crimes that hang so heavily about 
the necks of criminals weigh no less upon their judges: 
An old man seated in the tribunal of justice is sublime; 
but do \ve not shudder to see a young face there? In 
this case the magistrate was a young man, and it was 
his duty to say to the public prosecutor, Was the 
woman her husband’s accomplice, do you think? 
Must we take proceedings? Ought she, in your 
opinion, to be examined ? " 

By way of reply, the public prosecutor shrugged 
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his . shoulders ;; apparently . it ' was a „ ^ matter:. 
indifference. 

' Montefiore and Diard/*' he remarkedj were ..a, 
pair' of notorious scamps. The. servant-girl knew,, 
nothing about the crime. We .need not: go .any 
further/’-. ... ' ^ 

The doctor was making his ''examinatioii of .Diard.ks', 
body, and dictating his report to the, clerk. Suddenly: 
he rushed into Juana’s room. 

“ Madame ” 

Juana, who had changed her blood-stained dress, 
confronted the doctor. 

You shot your husband, did you not? ” he asked, 
bending to say the words in her ear. 

‘‘ Yes, Monsieur,” the Spaniard answered. 

“ And from circumstantial evidence ” (the doctor 
went on dictating) “ we conclude that the said Diard 
has taken his life by his own act , — Have you 
finished? ” he asked the clerk after a pause. 

“ Yes,” answered the scribe. 

The doctor put his signature to the document. 
Juana glanced at him, and could scarcely keep back 
the tears that, for a moment, filled her eyes. 

“ Gentlemen,” she said, and she turned to the 
public prosecutor, “ I am a stranger, a Spaniard. I 
do not know the law. I know no one in Bordeaux. 
I entreat you to do me this kindness, will you procure 
me a passport for Spain ? ” 

“One moment!” exclaimed the magistrate. 
“ Madame, what has become of the sum of money that 
was stolen from the Marquis di Montefiore? ” 

“ Monsieur Diard said something about a heap of 
stones beneath which he had hidden it,” she answered. 

“ Where? ” 

“ In the street.” 

The two functionaries exchanged glances. Juana’s 
involuntary start was sublime. She appealed to the 
doctor. 

“Can they suspect me?” she said in his ear; 
“ suspect me of some villainy? The heap of stones 
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is sure to be somewhere at the end of the garden. Go 
yourselfj I beg of you, and look for it and find the 
money.’/ 

The doctor went, accompanied by the magistrate, 
and found Montefiore’s pocket-book. 

Two days later Juana sold her golden cross to meet 
the expenses of the journey. As she went with her 
two children to the diligence in which they were about 
to travel to the Spanish frontier, someone called her 
name in the street. It was her dying mother, who was 
being taken to the hospital ; she had caught a glimpse 
of her daughter through a slit in the curtains of the 
stretcher on which she lay. Juana bade them carry 
the stretcher into a gateway, and there for the last time 
the mother and daughter met. Low as their voices 
were while they spoke together, Juan overheard these 
words of farewell : 

Mother, die in peace; I have suffered for you all.®’ 
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Bianchon, a pli5^sician to whom science owes a fine 
system of theoretical physiology, and who, wfiiile 
still young, made himself a celebrity in the medical 
school of Paris, that central luminary to which 
European doctors do homage, practised surgery for 
a long time before he took up medicine. His earliest 
studies were guided by one of the greatest of French 
surgeons, the illustrious Desplein, who flashed across 
science like a meteor. By the consensus even of his 
enemies, he took with him to the tomb an incom- 
municable method. Like all men of genius, he had 
no heirs ; he carried everything in him, and carried 
it away "with him. The glory of a surgeon is like 
that of an actor : they^ live onl y so long as they are-- 
ajlxe, and their talent IeTves“ hd“ tra^T are 

gone. Actors and surgeons, like great singers too, 
like the executants who by their performance increase 
the power of music tenfold, are all the heroes of a 
moment. 

Desplein is a case in proof of this resemblance in 
the destinies of such transient genius. His name, 
yesterday so famous, to-day almost forgotten, will 
survive in his special department without crossing 
its limits. For must there not be some extraordinar}^ 
circumstances to exalt the name of a professor from 
the history of vScience to the general history of the 
human race? Had Desplein that universal command 
of knowledge w^hich makes a man the living word, the 
great figure of his age? Desplein had a godlike eye ; 
he saw into the sufferer and his malady by an intuition,, 
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men in the world, but invincible atheists— atheists 
such as religious people declare to be impossible. 
This opinion could scarcely exist otherwise in a man 
who was accustomed from his youth to dissect the 
creature above all others— before, during, and after 
life; to hunt through all his organs without ever 
Jinding the individual soul, which is indispensable to 
religious theory. When he detected a cereloral centre, 
a nervous centre, and a centre for aerating the blood— 
the two first so perfectly complementary that in the 
latter years of his life he came to a conviction that the 
sense of hearing is not absolutely necessary for 
hearing, nor the sense of sight for seeing, and that the 
solar plexus could supply their place without any 
possibility of doubt— Desplein, thus finding two souls 
in man, confirmed his atheism by this fact, though it is 
no evidence against God. This man died, it is said, 
in final impenitence, as do, unfortunately, many noble 
geniuses, whom God may forgive. 

The life of this man, great as he was, was marred 
by many meannesses, to use the expression employed 
by his enemies, who were anxious to diminish his 
glory, but which it would be more proper to, call 
apparent contradictions. Envious people and fools, 
having no knowledge of the determinations by which 
superior spirits are moved, seize at once on superficial 
inconsistencies, to formulate an accusation and so to 
pass sentence on them. If, subsequently, the pro- 
ceedings thus attacked are crowned with success, 
showing the correlation of the preliminaries and the 
results, a few of the vanguard of calumnies always 
survive. In our own day, for instance, Napoleon 
was condemned by our contemporaries when he 
spread his eagle’s wings to alight in England: 
only 1822 could explain 1S04 and boats at 

.Boulogne. ■ 

As, in Desplein, his glory and science were invulner- 
able, his enemies attacked his odd moods and Iiis 
temper, whereas, in fact, he was simply characterized 
by what the English call eccentricity. vSometimes 
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the Hotel-Dieu, Horace Bianchon had been a 
medical student lodging in a squalid boarding-house 
in the Quartier ' Latm known as the Maison Vauquer. 
This poor young man had felt there the gmawing of 
that burnmg poverty which is a sort of crucible from 
which great talents are to emerge as pure and 
incorruptible as diamonds, which may be subjected 
to any shock without being crushed. In the fierce 
fire of their unbridled passions they acquire^ the 
most impeccable; honesty, and get into the habit of 
fighting the battles which await genius with the 
constant work by which they coerce their cheated 
appetites. 

Horace was an upright young fellow, incapable of 
tergiversation on a matter of honour, going to the 
point without waste of words, and as ready to pledge 
his cloak for a friend as to give him his time and 
his night hours. Horace, in short, was one of those 
friends who are never anxious as to \vhat they may 
get in return for what they give, feeling sure that 
they will in their turn get more than they give. 
Most of his friends felt for him that deeply-seated 
respect which is inspired by unostentatious virtue, 
and many of them dreaded his censure. But 
Horace made no pedantic display of his qualities. 
He was neither a puritan nor a preacher ; he could 
swear with a grace as he gave his advice, and was 
always ready for a jollification when occasion 
offered. A jolly companion, not more prudish than 
a trooper, as frank and outspoken — not as a sailor, 
for nowadays sailors are wily diplomats — but as an 
honest man who has nothing in his life to hide, he 
walked with his head erect, and a mind content. In 
short, to put the facts into a w^ord, Horace was the 
Pylades of more than one Orestes — creditors being 
regarded as the nearest modern equivalent to the 
Furies of the ancients. 

He carried his poverty with the cheerfulness wdiich 
is perhaps one of the chief elements of courage, and, 
like all people who have nothing, he made very few 
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debts* As sober as a camel and active as a stag, 
was ste^fasl m liis ideaAaiidJiis conduct 
"“'The 'happy phase of Bianchon\s life began on the 
day when the famous, surgeon had proof of the ' 
qualities and the. defects which, t.hese no less than 
those, niade- .Doctorvllorace Bianchon doubly dear : 
to his friends*; When a leading .clinical practitioner; ^ 
takes a young man- to his bosom, .that young man 
lias, as they say, his foot in the stirrup. Desplein; 
did not fail to take Bianchon as his assistant to 
wealthy houses, where some complimentary fee 
almost always found its way into the student’s 
pocket, and where the mysteries of Paris life were 
insensibly revealed to the young provincial; he kept 
him at his side when a consultation was to be lield, 
and gave him employment; sometimes he would send 
him to a watering-place with a rich patient ; in fact, 
he was making a practice for him. The consequence 
"Was that in the course of time the Tyrant of 
surgery had a devoted ally. These two men — ^one 
at the "summit of honour and of his science, enjoying 
an immense fortune and an immense reputation ; the 
other a humble Omega, having neither fortune nor 
fame — became intimate friends. 

The great Desplein told his house surgeon every- 
thing; the disciple knew whether such or such a 
woman had sat on a chair near the master, or on the 
famous couch in Despleinbs surgery, on which he 
slept; Bianchon knew the mysteries of that tempera? 
ment, a compound of the _jion _^anT the , biiC"^ w^hicfi 
at last expanded anTTnlarged "beyon measure the 
great man’s torso, and caused his death by degenera- 
tion of the heart. He studied the eccentricities of 
that busy life, the schemes of that sordid avarice, 
the hopes of the politician who lurked behind 
the man of science ; he was able to foresee the 
mortifications that awaited the only sentiment that 
lay hid in a heart that was steeled, but not of steel. 

One day Bianchon spoke to Desplein of a poor 
water-carrier of the Saint-Jacques district, wdio had a 
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horrible disease caused by fatigue and want; this 
wretched Auvergnat had had nothing but potatoes to 
eat during the dreadful winter of 1821. Desplein 
left all his visits, and at the risk of killing his horse, 
he rushed off, followed by Bianchon, to the poor 
man's dwelling, and saw, himself, to his being 
removed to an infirmary, founded by the famous 
Dubois in the Faubourg Saint-Denis. Then he went 
to attend the man, and when he had cured him he 
gave him the necessary sum to buy a horse and a 
water-barrel. This Auvergnat distinguished himself 
by an amusing action. One of his friends fell ill, 
and he took him at once to Desplein, saying to his 
benefactor, “ I could not have borne to let him go 
to anyone else ! " 

Rough customer as he was, Desplein grasped the 
water-carrier's hand, and said, “Bring them all 
to me.” 

He got the native of Cantal into the H6tel-Dieu, 
where "he took the greatest care of him. Bianchon 
had already observed in his chief a predilection for 
Auvergnats, and especially for water-carriers; but as 
Desplein took a sort of pride in his cures at the 
Hotel-Dieu, the pupil saw nothing very strange in 
that. 

One day, as he crossed the Place Saint-Sulpice, 
Bianchon caught sight of his master going into the 
church at about nine in the morning. Desplein, 
who at that time never went a step without his cab, 
was on foot, and slipped in by the door in the Rue 
du Petit-Lion, as if he were stealing into some house 
of ill fame. The house surgeon, naturally possessed 
by curiosity, knowing his master's opinions, and 
being himself a rabid follower of Cabanis (Cabaniste 
en dyable, with the y, which in Rabelais seems to 
convey an intensity of devilry) — Bianchon stole into 
the church, and was not a little astonished to see the 
great Desplein, the atheist, who had no mercy on 
the angels — who give no work to the lancet, and 
cannot suffer from fistula or gastritis — in short, this 
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would not have troubled himself to tell Bianclion a 
lie, they knew each other too well; they had already 
exchanged thoughts on quite equally serious sub- 
jects, and discussed systems natura probing 

or dissecting them with the knife and scalpel of 
.incredulity. 

Three months went by. Bianchon did not attempt 
to follow the matter up, though it remained stamped 
on his memory. One day that year, one of the 
physicians of the Hotel-Dieu took Desplein by the 
arm, as if to question him, in Biaiichon’s presence. 

“ What were you doing at Saint-Sulpice, my dear 
master? “ said he. 

“ I went to see a priest who has a diseased knee- 
bone, and to whom, the Duchesse d’Angouleme did 
me the honour to recommend me,“ said Desplein. 

The questioner took this defeat for an answer; not 
so Bianchon. 

“ Oh, he goes to see damaged knees in church! 
—He went to Mass,’* said the young man to 
himself. 

Bianchon resolved to watch Desplein. He remem- 
bered the day and hour when he had detected him 
going into Saint-Sulpice, and resolved to be there 
again next year on the same day and at the same 
hour, to see if he should find him there again. In 
that case the periodicity of his devotions would justify 
a scientific investigation ; for in such a man there 
oiiglit to be no direct antagonism of thought and 
action. 

Next year, on the said day and hour, Bianchon, 
who had already ceased to be Desplein’s house 
surgeon, saw the great man’s cab standing at the 
corner of the Rue de Tournon and the Rue du Petit- 
Lion, whence his friend Jesuitically crept along by 
the wall of Saint-Sulpice, and once more attended 
Mass in front of the Virgin’s altar. It was Desplein, 
sure enough ! The master-surgeon, the atheist at 
heart, the worshipper by' chance. The mystery was 
greater than ever; the regularity of the phenomenon 
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on the surface are deeply religious, but quite as much 
atheists'as .yoU' or' I can be.’’ 

And he poured out a torrent of epigrams on' certain 
political personages, of whom the best known gives 
us, in this century, a new edition of Moli^re’s Tarto/e. 
" All that has nothing to do with my question,"’ 
retorted Bianchon. I want to know the reason for 
what you have just been doing, and why you founded 
this,. Mass.” 

‘‘ Faith 1 my dear boy,” said Desplein, “ I am on 
the verge of the tomb; I may safely tell you about the 
beginning of my life.” 

At this moment Bianchon and the great man were 
in the Rue des Quatre-Vents, one of the worst streets 
in Paris. Desplein pointed to the sixth floor of one 
of the houses looking like obelisks, of which the 
narrow door opens into a passage with a winding 
staircase at the end, with windows appropriately 
termed “ borrowed lights ”— or, in French, de 

souffmnce. It was a greenish structure; the ground 
floor occupied by a furniture dealer, while each floor 
seemed to shelter a different and independent form 
of misery. Throwung up his arm with a vehement 
gesture, Desplein exclaimed : 

” I lived up there for two years.” 

“I know; Arthez lived there; I went up there 
almost every day during my first youth ; we used to 
call it then the pickle-jar of great men! What 
then?'” 

“ The Mass I have just attended is connected with 
some events which took place at the time when 1 
lived in the garret where you say Arthez lived; the 
one with the window where the clothes line is 
hanging with linen over a pot of flowers. My early 
life was so hard, my dear Bianchon, that I may 
dispute the palm of Paris suffering with any man 
living, I have endured everything : hunger and 
thirst, want of money, want of clothes, of shoes, of 
linen, every cruelty that penury can inflict. I have 
blown on my frozen fingers in that pickle-^jar of greal 
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mefij wliich: I ; should like to see again^ now^ with 
I worked' through a whole winter, seeing my 
head steam, and' perceiving the atmosphere of mv 
own moisture as :we- see that of horses on a frosty 
day> ■ I do -not know where a man finds the fulcrum 
that enables him. to hold out against such a. life. 

; I was alone, with no one to lielp me,.., no money 
to buy books, or to pay the expenses of my medical 
training; ! had not a friend; my irascible, touchy, 
restless temper was against me. No one understood 
that this irritability was the distress and toil of a man 
who, at the bottom of the social scale, is struggling 
to reach the surface. Still, I had, as I may say to 
you, before whom I need wear no draperies, I had 
that ground-bed of good feeling and keen sensitive- 
ness which must always be the birthright of any man 
who is strong enough to climb to any height what- 
ever, after having long trampled in the bogs of 
poverty, I could obtain nothing from my family, 
nor from my home, beyond my inadequate allowance. 
In short, at that time,*^ I breakfasted off a roll which 
the baker in the Rue du Petit-Lion sold me cheap 
because it was left from yesterday or the day before, 
and I crumbled it into milk; thus my morning meal 
cost me but two sous. I dined only every other day 
in a boarding-house where the meal cost me sixteen 
sous. You know as well as I what care I must have 
taken of my clothes and shoes. I hardly know 
whether in later life we feel grief so deep when a 
colleague plays us false, as we have known, you and 
I, on detecting the mocking smile of a gaping seam 
in a shoe, or hearing the armhole of a coat split. 
I drank nothing but water; I regarded a cafe with 
distant respect. Zoppi’s seemed to me a promised 
land where none but the Lucullus of the pays Latin 
had a right of entry. ‘ Shall I ever take a cup of 
coffee there with milk in it ? ’ said I to myself, ‘ or 
play a game of dominoes ? ’ 

“ I threw into my work the fury I felt at my 
misery. I tried to master positive knowledge so as 
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to acquire the greatest personal value, and merit the 
position 1 should hold as soon as I could escape from 
nothingness. I consumed more oil than bread; the 
light I burned during these endless nights cost me 
more than food. It was a long duel, obstinate, with no 
sort of consolation. I found no sympathy anywhere* 
To have friends, must we not form connections with 
young men, have a few sous so as to be able to go 
tippling with them and meet them where students 
congregate ? And I had nothing ! And no one in 
Paris can understand that nothing means nothing* 
When I even thought of revealing my beggary, I 
had that nervous contraction of the throat which 
makes a sick man believe that a ball rises up from 
the oesophagus into the larynx. 

In later life I have met people born to wealth 
who, never having wanted for anything*, had never 
even heard this problem in the rule of three : A 
young man is to crime as a five-franc piece is to -a:. — ■ 
These gilded idiots say to me, ‘ Why did you get 
into debt? Why did you involve yourself in such 
onerous obligations ? ’ They remind me of the 
princess who, on hearing that the people lacked 
bread, said, ^ Why do not they buy cakes ? ’ I 
should like to see one of these rich men, who com- 
plain that I charge too much for an operation, — yes, 
I should like to see him alone in Paris without a sou, 
without a friend, without credit, and forced to work 
writh his five fingers to live at all ! What would he 
do? Where would he go to satisfy his hunger ? 

Eianchon, if you have sometimes seen me hard 
and bitter, it was because I was adding my early 
sufferings on to the insensibility, the selfishness of 
which 1 have seen thousands of instances in the 
highest circles; or, perhaps, I was thinking of the 
obstacles which hatred, envy, jealousy, and calumny 
raised up between me and' success. In Paris, when 
certain people see you ready to 'set.. your foot, in the 
stirrup, some pull your coat-tails, others loosen the 
buckle of the strap that you may fall and crack your 
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box' arrived while I was at the schools; it had cost • 
forty francs for carriage. , The porter, a German . shoe- 
maker living in a loft, had paid the money and kept 
the box. I walked up and down the Rue des Fosses- 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres and the Rue de TEcole de 
Mddecine without hitting on any scheme which would 
release my trunk without the payment of the forty 
francs, which of course I could pay as soon as I 
should have sold the linen. My stupidity proved to 
me that surgery was my only vocation. My good 
fellow, refined souls, whose powers move in a lofty 
atmosphere, have none of that spirit of intrigue that 
is fertile in resource and device ; their good genius is 
chance; they do not invent, things come to them. 

“ At night I went home, at the very moment when 
my fellow lodger also came in - — a water-carrier named 
Bourgeat, a native of Saint-Flour. We knew each 
other as two lodgers do who have rooms off the same 
landing, and who hear each other sleeping, coughing, 
dressing, and so at last become used to one another. 
My neighbour informed me that the landlord, to 
whom I owed three quarters’ rent, had turned me 
out ; I must clear out next morning. He himself 
was also turned out on account of his occupation. I 
spent the most miserable night of my life. Where 
was I to get a messenger who could carry my few 
chattels and my books? How could I pay him and 
the porter ? Where was I to go ? I repeated these 
unanswerable questions again and again, in tears, as 
madmen repeat their tunes. I fell asleep ; poverty 
has for its friend heavenly slumbers full of beautiful 
dreams. 

Next morning, just as I was swallowing my 
little bowl of bread soaked in milk, Bourgeat came in 
and said to me in his vile Auvergne accent : 

‘ Mouchieur VEtudiant^ I am a poor man, a 
foundling from the hospital at Saint-Flour, without 
either father or mother, and not rich enough to 
marry. You are not fertile in relations either, nor 
well supplied with the ready? Listen, I have a hand- 
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cart downstairs which I have hired for two sous an 
hour; it will hold all our goods; if you like, we will 
try to find lodgings together, since we are both 
turned out oL this. It is not the earthly paradise, 
when all is said and done."' 

‘ I know that, my good Bourgeat,’ said I . * But 

I am in a great fix. L have a trunk downstairs with 
a hundred francs’ worth of linen in it, out of wliicli 
I could pay the landlord and all I owe to the porter, 
and I have not a hundred sous.’ 

“‘Pooh! I have a few dibs,’ replied Bourgeat 
joyfully, and he pulled out a greasy old leather 
purse. ‘ Keep your linen.’ 

“ Bourgeat paid up my arrears and his own, and 
settled with the porter. Then he put our furniture 
and my box of linen in his cart, and pulled it along 
the street, stopping in front of every house where 
there hvas a notice board. I went up to see ^vhether 
the rooms to let would suit us. At midday we were 
still wandering about the neighbourhood without 
having found anything. The price was the great 
difficulty. Bourgeat proposed that we should eat at 
a wine shop, leaving the cart at the door. Towards 
evening I discovered, in the Cour de Rohan, Passage 
du Commerce, at the very top of a house next the 
roof, two rooms with a staircase between them. Each 
of us was to pay sixty francs a year. So there we 
w^ere housed, my humble friend and I. We dined 
together. Bourgeat, who earned about fifty sous a 
day, had saved a hundred crowns or so; ne would 
soon be able to gratify his ambition by buying a 
barrel and a horse. On learning my situation — for 
he extracted my secrets with a quiet craftiness and 
good nature, of which the remembrance touches my 
heart to this day, he gave up for a time the ambition 
of his whole life; for twenty-two years he had been 
carrying water in the street, and he now devoted his 
hundred crowns to my future prospects.” 

Desplein at these words clutched Bianchon’s arm 
tightly, “ He gave me the money for my examination 
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fees! Tliat man, my friend, understood that I had 
a mission, that the needs of my intellect were greater 
than his. He looked after me, he called me his boy, 
he lent me money to buy books, he would come in 
softly sometimes to watch me at work, and took a 
mother’s care in seeing that I had wholesome and 
abundant food, instead of the bad and insufficient 
nourishment I had been condemned to. Bourgeat, a 
man of about forty, had a homely, mediceval type of 
face, a prominent forehead, a head that a painter 
might have chosen as a model for that of Lycurgus. 
The poor man’s heart was big with affections seeHng 
an object ; he had never been loved but by a poodle that 
had died some time since, of which he would talk to 
me, asking whether I thought the Church would allow 
Masses to be said for the repose of its soul. His dog, 
said he, had been a good Christian, who for twelve 
years liad accompanied him to church, never barking, 
listening to the organ without opening his mouth 
and crouching beside him in a way that made it seem 
as though he were praying too. 

‘'This man centred all his affections in me; he 
looked upon me as a forlorn and suffering creature; 
and he became, to me, the most thoughtful mother, 
the most considerate benefactor, the ideal of the virtue 
which rejoices in its own work. When I met him 
in the street, he would throw me a glance of 
intelligence full of unutterable dignity; he would 
affect to walk as though he carried no weight, and 
seemed happy in seeing me in good health and well 
dressed. It was, in fact, the devoted affection of the 
lower classes, the love of a girl of the people 
transferred to a loftier level. Bourgeat did all my 
errands, woke me at night at any fixed hour, trimmed 
my lamp, cleaned our landing; as good as a servant 
as he was as a father, and as clean as an English girl. 
He did all the housework. Like Philopccmen, he 
sawed our wmod, and gave to all he did the grace of 
simplicity while preserving his dignity, for he seemed 
to understand that the end ennobles every act. 
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expression to the only need for gratitude that ever 
filled my heart, to quench a fire that burns in me to 
this day.' 

‘‘ Bourgeat, my second father, died in my arms,’’ 
Desplein went on, after a pause, visibly moved. 
‘VHe left me everything* he possessed by a will he 
had had made by a public scrivener, dating from the 
year when we had gone to live in the Cour de Rohan. 
V This man’s faith was perfect; he loved the Holy 
Virgin as he might have loved his wife. He was an 
ardent Catholic, but never said a word to me about 
my want of religion. When he was dying he 
entreated me to spai'e no expense that he might have 
every possible benefit of clergy. I had a Mass said 
for him every day. Often, in the night, he would 
tell me of his fears as to his future fate ; he feared 
his life had not been saintly enough. Poor man ! he 
was at work from morning till night. For whom, 
then, is Paradise — if there be a Paradise? He 
received the last sacrament like the saint that he w^as, 
and his d eath was worthy of his life. 

‘VrTfbne foilo\veH*miTrT^ When I 

had laid my only benefactor to rest, I looked 
about to see how I could pay my debt to him ; I 
found he had neither family nor friends, neither 
wife nor child. But he believed. He had a 
religious conviction ; had I any right to dispute 
it? He had spoken to me timidly of Masses said 
for the repose of the dead ; he would not impress it 
on me as a duty, thinking that it would be a form 
of repayment for his services. As soon as I had 
money enough I paid to Saint-Sulpice the requisite 
sum for four Masses every year. As the only thing 
I can do for Bourgeat is thus to satisfy his pious 
wishes, on the days when that Mass is said, at the 
beginning of each season of the year, I go for his 
sake and say the required prayers; and I say with 
the good faith of a sceptic — ‘ Great God, if there is a 
sphere which Thou hast appointed after death for 
those who have been perfect, remember good 
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Bourgeat ; and if he should have anything to suffer 
let me suffer it for him, that he miy enter all the 
sooner into what is called Paradise.’ ^ “ 

1 hat, my dear fellow, is as much as a man who 
holds my opinions can allow himself. But God 
must be a good fellow; He cannot owe me any 
grudge. I swear to you, I would o-ivp in-.r 

brSn”^’ ^ Bourgeat’s could enteT my 

Bianchon who was with Desplein all through his 
Ust illness, dares not affirm to this day that th^o-rent 
an atheist. Will not those who believe 
like to fancy that the humble Auvergnat cami tn 
open the gate of heaven to his friend, as he Sd thS 
f the earthly temple on whose pediment we read 
the words-." A grateful country to its grearmen 
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(U Interdiction) 

In 1828, at about one o’clock one morning, two 
persons came out of a large house in the Rue dii 
Faubourg Saint-Honor6, near the Elys6e-Bourbon. 
One was a famous doctor, Horace Bianchon; the 
other was one of the most elegant men in Paris, the 
Baron de Rastignac; they were friends of long 
standing. Each had sent away his carriage, and 
no cab was to be seen in the street; but the night was 
fine, and the pavement dry. 

“ We will walk as far as the Boulevard,” said 
Eugtee de Rastignac to Bianchon. ^'You can get 
a hackney cab at the club ; there is always one to be 
found there till daybreak. Come with me as far as 
my house.” 

With pleasure.” 

Well, and what have you to say about it? ” 

“ About that woman? ” said the doctor coldly. 

” There I recognize my Bianchon!” exclaimed 
Rastignac. 

” Why, how?” 

‘‘ Well, my dear fellow, you speak of the Marquise 
d’Espard as if she were a case for your hospital.” 

Do you want to know what I think, Eugene ? If 
you throw over Madame de Nucingen for this 
Marquise, you will swop a one-eyed horse for a blind 
one.” ^ 

” Madame de Nucingen is six - and - thirty, 
Bianchon.” ■ . ' ^ \ ; 

” And this w^oman is three-and-thirty,” said the 
doctor quickly. 
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To what can Madame de Nuclngen lead? A jear 
more and I shall be shelved, stuck in a pigeon-hole 
like a married man. I have all the discomforts of 
marriage and of single life, without the advantages 
of either; a false position, to which every man must 
come who remains tied too long to the same apron- 
string.” 

‘‘So you think you will come upon a treasure 
here? ” said Bianchon. ‘‘ Your Marquise, my dear 
fellow, does not hit my fancy at all.” 

” Your liberal opinions blur your eyesight. If 
Madame d’Espard were a Madame Rabourdin . . .” 

‘‘ Listen to me. Noble or simple, she would still 
liave no soul; she would still be a perfect type of 
selfishness. Take my w'ord for it, medical men are 
accustomed to judge of people and things; the 
sharpest of us read the soul while we study the 
body. In spite of that pretty boudoir where we have 
spent this evening, in spite of the magnificence of 
the house, it is quite possible that Madame la 
Marquise is in debt.” 

” What makes you think so? ” 

‘ ‘ I do not assert it ; I am supposing. She talked 
of her soul as Louis XVIII used to talk of his heart. 
I tell you this : That fragile, fair woman, with her 
chestnut hair, who pities herself that she may be 
pitied, enjoys an iron constitution, an appetite like 
a wolf’s, and the strength and cowardice of a tiger. 
Gauze, and silk, and muslin were never more cleverly 
twisted round a lie ! Ecco." 

‘‘ Bianchon, you frighten me ! You have learned 
a good many things, then, since we lived in the 
Maison Vauquer? ” 

‘‘ Yes; since then, my boy, I have seen puppets, 
both dolls and mannikins. I know something of 
the ways of the fine ladies whose bodies we attend 
to, saving that which is dearest to them, their child 
— if they love it — or their pretty faces, which they 
always worship. A man spends his nights by their 
pillow, wearing himself to death to spare them the 
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‘ ‘ And so, my dear Robespierre of the lancet, you 
will not go to-morrow to your uncle Popinot? ” 

“ Yes, Twill,” said Bianchon; “ for you I would 
go to hell to fetch water . . 

‘‘ My good friend, you really touch me. I have 
sw’-orn that a commission shall sit on the Marquis. 
Why, here is even a long-saved tear to thank you.” 

“ But,” Bianchon went on, ‘‘ I do not promise to 
succeed as you wish with Jean-Jules Popinot. You 
do not know him. However, I will take him to see 
your Marquise the day after to-morrow ; she may get 
round him if she can. I doubt it. If all the truffles, 
all the Duchesses, all the mistresses, and all the 
charmers in Paris were there in the full bloom of 
their beauty; if the King promised him the pairie, 
and the Almighty gave him the Order of Paradise 
with the revenues of Purgatory, not one of all these 
powers would induce him to transfer a single straw 
from one saucer of his scales into the other. He is a 
judge, as Death is Death.” 

The two friends had reached the oflSce of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, at the corner of the 
Boulevard des Capucines. 

“ Here you are at home,” said Bianchon, laugh- 
ing, as he pointed to the ministerial residence. 
‘‘ And here is my carriage,” he added, calling a 
hackney cab. ‘‘And these — express our fortune.” 

‘‘ You will be happy at the bottom of the sea, while 
I am still struggling with the tempests on the 
surface, till I sink and go to ask you for a corner in 
your grotto, old fellow ! ” 

‘‘ T"ill Saturday,” replied Bianchon. 

‘‘Agreed,” said Rastignac. ‘‘And you promise 
me Popinot?” 

‘‘ I will do all my conscience will allow. Perhaps 
this appeal for a commission covers some little 
dramorama, to use a word of our good bad times.” 

‘‘ Poor Bianchon ! he will never be anything but a 
good fellow,” said Rastignac to himself as the cab 
drove off. 
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the stone mullions, must give way; but the observer 
presently perceives that, as in the tower at Bologna, 
the old bricks and old time-eaten stones of this house 
persistently preserve their centre of gravity. 

At every season of the year the solid piers of 
the ground floor have the yellow tone and the 
imperceptible sweating surface that moisture gives to 
stone. The passer-by feels chilled as he walks 
close to this wall, where worn corner-stones 
ineffectually shelter him from the wheels of vehicles. 
As is always the case in houses built before carriages 
were in use, the vault of the doorway forms a very 
low archway not unlike the barbican of a prison. 
To the right of this entrance there are three windows, 
protected outside by iron gratings of so close a 
pattern, that the curious cannot possibly see the use 
made of the dark, damp rooms within, and the panes 
too are dirty and dusty; to the left are two similar 
windows, one of which is sometimes open, exposing 
to view the porter, his wife, and his children; 
swarming, working, cooking, eating, and screaming, 
in a floored and wainscoted room where everything 
is dropping to pieces, and into which you descend 
two steps — a depth which seems to suggest the 
gradual elevation of the soil of Paris. 

If on a rainy day some foot-passenger takes 
refuge under the long vault, with projecting iime- 
washed beams, which leads from the door to the 
staircase, he will hardly fail to pause and look at 
the picture presented by the interior of this house. 
To the left is a square garden-plot, allowing of not 
more than four long steps in each direction, a garden 
of black soil, with trellises bereft of vines, and 
where, in default of vegetation under the shade of 
two trees, papers collect, old rags, potsherds, bits of 
mortar fallen from the roof ; a barren ground, where 
time has shed on the walls, and on the trunks and 
branches of the trees, a powdery deposit like cold 
soot. The two parts of the house, set at a right 
angle, derive light from this garden-court shut in by 
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two adjoining houses built on wooden oipr«? ■ 

and ready to fall, where on each floor some ^otSm'^ 
evidence is to be seen of the craft pSel hv ?® 

immense'^Sn Jong poles are hung^wiSh 

immense skems of dyed worsted out our to ^ 

there, on ropes, dance clean-washed shirts • hio-hp - 
up, on a shelf, volumes display their freshlv m 

.r™'” husUds . S S 

combine to produce a noise which the numbS S 
in^ruments renders distracting. number of 

if decoration in this oassao-o 
tIough\” garden, nor vaulted wly,’ 

rf. ^ consists of wooden pillars 

resting on square stone blocks, and forming arches 

iC/'f to the little garfenTtwo 
Scase^''3 front gateway, lead to a wooden 

mirade of^mWi " balustrade that was once a 
miracle of smith s work, so whimsical are the shanec 

S 'Vh: creak underlSrv 

dark wiJ. % t architrave 

covered with n’t outer doors, 

S f'^ass nails, onc4 

gilt, in a diamond pattern. These relics of splendour 

show that in the time of Louis XIV the house was 
toe residence of some Councillor to the Parlement, 

C)r some treasurer of the 
ecclesiastical revenue. But these vestiges of former 

coSst 

contrast of past and present. 

floo^^'^f thL PoPtoCt lived on the first 

fifst flL ^ riatural to all 

first floors in Pans houses, was increased by the 
narrowness of the street. This old tenement was 
known to all the twelfth arrondissement, on which 
Providence had bestowed this lawyer, as it givS a 
teneficent plant to cure or alleviate every malady 
Here is a sketch of the man whom the brilliant 
Marquise d Espard hoped to fascinate. 
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.Monsieur Popinot, as is seemly for a magistrate, 
was always dressed in black — b . style whicIi Goii"" 
tributed to make him ridiculous in the eyes of those 
who were in the habit of judging everything from 
a superficial examination. Men who are jealous of 
niaintaining the dignity required by this colour ought 
to devote themselves to constant and minute care 
of their person ; but our dear Monsieur Popinot was 
incapable of forcing himself to the puritanical cleanli*- 
ness which black demands. His trousers, always 
threadbare, looked like camlet — the stuff of which 
attorneys* gowns are made; and his habitual sloop 
set them, in time, in such innumerable creases, that 
in places they were traced with lines, whitish, rusty, 
or shiny, betraying either sordid avarice, or the most 
unheeding poverty. His coarse worsted stockings 
were twisted anyhow in his ill-shaped shoes. His 
linen had the tawny tinge acquired by long sojourn 
in a w^ardrobe, showing that the late lamented 
Madame Popinot had had a mania for much linen; 
in the Flemish fashion, perhaps, she had given 
herself the trouble of a great wash no more than 
twice a year. The old man’s coat and waistcoat 
were in harmony with his trousers, shoes, stockings, 
and linen. He always had the luck of his careless- 
ness; for, the first day he put on a new coat, he 
unfailingly matched it with the rest of his costume 
by staining it with incredible promptitude. The 
good man waited till his housekeeper told him that 
his hat was too shabby before buying a new one. 
His necktie was always crumpled and starchless, and 
he never set his dog’s-eared shirt collar straight after 
his judge’s hands had disordered it. He took no 
care of his grey hair, and shaved but twice a week. 
He never wore gloves, and generally kept his hands 
stuffed into his'empty trousers’ pockets; the soiled 
pocket-holes, almost always torn, added a final 
touch to the slovenliness of his person. 

Anyone who knows the- Palais^ de Justice at Paris, 
where every variety of black attire may be studied, 
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the appearance of Monsieur 
Popinot. The habit of sitting for days at T tf^l 
modifies the structure of the bodv iust Is thl 

of hearing: imaginable pleaL'gs Slf Vf f Sa 

expression of a magistrate’s face. ^Shut uo Js hp i! 

ridiculously Small, devoid of architecfura? 
d gnity, and where the air is quickly vitiated a Pa He 
judge ,„av,tably acquires a^couienLuca puctaed 
nei- by reflection, and depressed by wesjt 

ness, his complexion turns pallid, acouirinfr 
earthy or greenish hue according to his indi-^dnal 
temperament. In short, within^a given "ime^thi 
most blooming young man is turned into an “ in^s 
PnHp t an instrument which applies the 

SS-work “* tadiffwence of 

Popta a nor?oo'’preang'’'em:tor his 

&rnd"4x;."4r?biiEFr^ 

broad hands-formed a »SSt ''rS ?’a pr£, Sg 
having a vague resemblance to a calf ^ Sad meek 
to unmeaningness, and but little brierhtened ht 
divergent, bloodless eyes, divided by a straSht fS 

"?acS“?iis*th#" 

hau sb^ad .he bafdnass Ihro'ugTVa^oL'tigTa'? 

One feature only commended this face tn tho 

.telSdnSla„TLt£maT%r 
ro£r-b5 Shiais Lf?s,edT"s„- 

nobla faelLi '^prS T .bTSrand 

proclaimed the man's intelligence and ludditv f 

vou ®'&ht, and a heavenly temper- and 

^ , nld have judged him wrongly from lookinp- 

Srll btf S «?eIesray'2:'SSS 

countenan^,!. s^t 
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the virtue of a saint. His superior knowledge of 
law proved so strong a recommendation at the time 
when Napoleon was reorganizing it in 1808 and i8i i, 
thatj by the advice of Cambaceres, he was one of 
the first men named to sit on the Imperial High 
Court of Justice at Paris. Popinot was no schemer. 
Whenever any demand was made, any request 
preferred for an appointment, the Minister would 
overlook Popinot, who never set foot in the house 
of the High Chancellor or the Chief Justice. From 
the High Court he was sent down to the Common 
Court, and pushed to the lowest rung of the ladder 
by active struggling men. There he was appointed 
supernumerary judge. There was a general outcry 
among the lawyers: Popinot a supernumerary ! ” 

Such injustice struck the legal world with dismay — 
the attorneys, the registrars, everybody but Popinot 
himself, who made no complaint. The first clamour 
over, everybody w'as satisfied that all was for the best 
in the best of ail possible W'Orlds, w-hich must certainly 
be the legal world. Popinot remained supernumerary 
judge till the day when the most famous Great Seal 
under the Restoration avenged the oversights heaped 
on this modest and uncomplaining man by the 
Chief Justices of the Empire. After being a super- 
numerary for twelve years, Monsieur Popinot would 
no doubt die a puisne judge of the Court of the 
Seine. 

To account for the obscure fortunes of one of the 
superior men of the legal profession, it is necessary 
to enter here into some details which will serve 
to reveal his life and character, and at the 
same time display some of the wheels of the great 
machine known as Justice. Monsieur Popinot was 
classed by the three Presidents who successively 
controlled the Court of the Seine under the category 
of possible judges, the stuff of which judges are 
made. Thus classified, he did not achieve the 
reputation for capacity which his previous labours 
had deserved. Just as a painter is invariably 
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or of genre, by a public consist ngV ardst-f'r'f’ 
noisseurs, and simpletons, who out n/ i ’ 

. i" tolntel 

appSo wS Z’ZtS‘1 

basins wilh sS SMdai,7T?Arl°K'r“ybody who 

SS““i„“d VSfl r, -1^" '“wal 

Magistrates, attorneys, plSrs'^a” who'' 

X'S’a^L? s^e't^rr ? 

without any blame^to the?uXe 

science and' the facts thprga^^c his. con- 

"'Wng reast^S Snown .if ?he ®“L' 

condemn or le^itimizrthLrt . hut which 

his duty is to adam facts tn ^ - God; 

sl'S“ r/! fs 

JSnTafj^ SLt ATSen^ ifr'’ “ 
prl‘'4ior''pJS„?"„t‘; bV‘”r 

of Paris, was just a verv of the civilization 

character of h/s rnin/ who, by the 

letter of the la ' iZ tl; ^“hbing the 

to see the errorof had lefrned 

Bj the help of hi?SiaTt^"^^*°?"”' 

pierce the double^ismir nf if f^ht he could 
hide the heart of a trfaf hZ advocates 

gteat Desplein was a suoSL f, ^ the 

consciences as the anatomfcf° ’ h® probed men’s 
life and hL ts hS led h® their bodies. 

tion of their rnoJ icrit rf. to an exact apprecia- 
study of facts. ^ ^ thoughts by a thorough 

He sifted a case as Cuvier sifted the earth’s crust. 
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Like that great thinker, he proceeded from deduc- 
tion to deduction before drawing his conclusions, 
and reconstructed the past career of a conscience 
as Cuvier reconstructed an anoplotherium. When 
considering a brief he would often wake in the 
night, startled by a ^ gleam of truth suddenly 
sparkling in his brain. Struck by the deep 
injustice, which is the end of these contests, in 
which everything is against the honest man, every- 
thing to the advantage of the rogue, he often 
summed up in favour of equity against law in such 
cases as bore on questions of what may be termed 
divination. Hence he was regarded by his colleagues 
as a man not of a practical mind ; his arguments 
on two lines of deduction made their deliberations 
lengthy. When Popinot observed their dislike to 
listening to him he gave his opinion briefly; it was 
said that he was not a good judge in this class of 
^ cases; but as his gift of discrimination was remark- 
able, his opinion lucid, and his penetration profound, 
he was considered to have a special aptitude for the 
laborious duties of an examining judge. So an 
examining judge he remained during the greater 
part of his legal career. 

Although his qualifications made him eminently 
fitted for its difficult functions, and he had the 
^ reputation of being so learned in criminal law that 

I his duty was a pleasure to him, the kindness of his 

I heart constantly kept him in torture, and he was 

! nipped as in a vice between his conscience and his 

' pity. The services of an examining judge are better 

paid than those of a judge in civil actions, but they 
do not therefore prove a temptation; they are too 
; onerous. Popinot, a man of modest and virtuous 

learning, without ambition, an indefatigable worker, 

; never complained of his fate; he sacrificed his tastes 

; and his compassionate soul to the public good, and 

I allowed himself to be transported to the noisome 

i pools of criminal examinations, where he show^ed 

I himself alike severe and beneficent.. His clerk 
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sometimes would ffive the 

buy tobacco, or a warm winter p-armenf^ money to 
him back from the judge’s officf^n 
tile mouse-trap — the House of riAt ° Sounctere, 
accused are ke^ under the ^ where the 

Judge. He knew Sow to be fnfli m ^^^mining 
a charitable man. And no on^e^r^f 5 ® 
so easily as he without ha??n J ^ ^ confession 

trickery. He had tonii fK ^ recourse to judicial 

This man apjieSV o 

simple, and absent-nunderl good-natured, 

cunning of a prison wag unmask the^^cst^t 
hussy, and subdue a ^®^utest street 

stances had sharpened his n^-rc^-’ P^^’^^ual circum- 
these we must iSrude on ^his ^dSSic Ms/° 
m him the judge was the snciaf^ff ^or 

another man, greater and 1 p«c i j 

Twelve }4rs beforrthl h. ^^tWn 

in I8i6, during the torihi. of this story, 

disastrously wih the stav in which coincided 

Allies, Popinot Ls apodinm/^^""." of the so-called 
mission EitraorrnaySried 
the poor of his npjJhK.? i distribute food to 
planned to move frol^Ve'^K’ 
he as little liked .Hile in a. dtl V “"I?- 
great lawyer the clear-sio-fite i ^ ^*fo- The 

superiority seemed to fiis coll^l^*^^ jodge, whose 
aberration, had for five vearc k ^ ^ . fo*"® of 

results without seeing theiJcauses^^^Alt^^^^"^ 
up into lofts, as he saw scrambled 

the desperate necessities whiVh^'^^^'^J’ studied 

poor to criminff fcts af the 

struggles, compassion ’ filled^ his soM®"^ 
then became the Saint Vincent d? P 
grown-up children, these S • ^ of these 

transformation was not S,™ ^he 

Beneficence has its temntatI•r^ ”’™o*fmtely complete, 
consumes a saint’s pu^ as \oulprt ^ f^^'^^ty 

possessions of a ganibleV’ nnltl consumes the 

went from misery to miserv^ fm Popinot 

y to misery, from chanty to charity; 
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then, by the time he had lifted all the rags which 
cover public pauperism, like a bandage under which 
an inflamed wound lies festering, at the end of a 
year he had become the Providence incarnate of 
that quarter of the town. He was a member of the 
Benevolent Committee and of the Charity Organiza- 
tion. Wherever any gratuitous services were needed 
he was ready, and did everything without fuss, like 
the man with the short cloaky who spends his life 
in carrying soup round the markets and other places 
where there are starving folks. 

Popinot was fortunate in acting on a larger circle 
and in a higher sphere; he had an eye on everything, 
he prevented crime, he gave work to the unem- 
ployed, he found a refuge for the helpless, he dis- 
tributed aid with discernment wherever danger 
threatened, he made himself the counsellor of the 
widow, the protector of homeless children, the 
sleeping partner of small traders. No one at 
the Courts, no one in Paris, knew of this secret life 
of Popinot’s. There are virtues so splendid that 
they necessitate obscurity ; men make haste to hide 
them under a bushel. As to those whom the lawyer 
succoured, they, hard at work all day and tired at 
night, were little able to sing his praises; theirs was 
the gracelessness of children, who can never pay 
because they owe too much. Such ingratitude is 
common enough ; but what heart that has sown good 
to reap gratitude can think itself great ? 

By the end of the second year of his apostolic 
work, Popinot had turned the storeroom at the 
bottom of his house into a parlour, lighted by the 
three iron-barred windows. The walls and ceiling 
of this spacious room were white-washed, and the 
furniture consisted of wooden benches like those 
seen in schools, a clumsy cupboard, a walnut-wood 
writing-table, and an armchair/ In the cupboard 
were Ws registers of donations, his tickets for orders 
for bread, and his diary. He kept his ledger like 
a tradesman, that he might not be ruined by kind- 
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its little account as merrh.nt> «ach had 

When there was any questio? 

needing help, the ^lawyef 

information from the police ° command 

aiclJSS;.” He si Ws 

tickets, and visited the districts mLt pawn^ 

S »- to 

from six till nine irwiS'thTsTn”® “ 
women, children, and pauSrs whi?. P 
audience. There was n? S fo7a 
the crowd was so dense that ^ in winter; 

only Lavienne strewed straw on thA*^ was warmed; 
long use the benches wa^a J ,•¥ ^oor. Bv 

mahogany; at the heig-ht of^n^° varnished 

wall had a coat of dark inHo^ shoulders the 

to it bv the ral? aS ti. t:olour, given 

creatums. mfp “ Vr?S loveS'l P°“ 

that when they assembled Kao! '^^.‘^^.Popinot so well 
before daybreik opened, 

warming themselves will the?r fn5i’ 
men swinging- their armc toot-braziers, the 

sound had disturbed his ® 

other toilers of the night'knS^thA f ^^'P^^^kers and 
saw a light burning irthfHwi^® tyften 

unholy hours, sfen thfeve. ' room at 

said, “That is his ^ P^^^sed by, 

morning he gave to the poor^^t/^^^P^T'^ 'P The 

"Th^s Vim Vk 

Popinot was necessarily’’ h?“ ';'!‘'tocterKed 

Virtues of a pauperZp-3 r ’ i-® &«“s the 
actions in embryof unrfcoMiSd '"^fr "TP®^’ 
as he could read at the bottom n? ®®T-sacrifice, just 
the faintest outlines of a cS ^ conscience 

^t! arthe re? 

i^opinot^s inhprif/^r? ^ i^cst. 

mnented torlune was a thousand crowns 


a year, ; His wife, ' sister to Monsieur Bianchon 
senior, a doctor at Sancerre, had brought him about 
twice as much. She, dying five years since, had 
left her fortune to her husband. As the salary of 
a supernumerary judge is not large, and Popinot had 
been a fully salaried judge only for four years, we 
may guess his reasons for parsimony in all that 
concerned his person and mode of life, when we 
consider how small his means were and how great 
his beneficence. Besides, is not such indifference to 
dress as stamped Popinot an absent-minded man, a 
distinguishing mark of scientific attainment, of art 
passionately pursued, of a perpetually active mind ? 
To complete this portrait, it will be enough to add 
that Popinot was one of the few judges of the Court 
of the Seine on whom the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour had not been conferred. 

Such was the man who had been instructed by 
the President of the Second Chamber of the Court 
— to which Popinot had belonged since his rein- 
statement among the judges in civil law — to examine 
the Marquis d’Espard at the request of his wife, 
who sued for a Commission in Lunacy. 

The Rue du Fouarre, where so many unhappy 
wretches swarmed in the early morning, would be 
deserted bv nine o’clock, and as gloomy and squalid 
as ever. Bianchon put his horse to a trot in order 
to find his uncle in the midst of his business. It was 
not without a smile that he thought of the curious 
contrast the judge’s appearance would make in 
Madame d’Espard’s room ; but he promised himself 
that he would persuade him to dress in a way that 
should not be too ridiculous. 

“ If only my uncle happens to have a new coal ! ” 
said Bianchon to himself, as he turned into the 
Rue du Fouarre, where a pale light shone from the 
parlour windows. I shall do well, I believe, to 
talk that over with Lavienne.’- 

At the sound of wheels half a score of startled 
paupers came out from under , the gateway, and look 
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^pf"Po\L%^:s^zt£idP^ 

Bianchon found his uncle in the 
parlour, rvhere the benches were ocrnnJ^H 1 
presenting- such grotesque singularities of^ 
as would have made the least arUct- costume 

round to gaze at tLm A HrI i!" Passer-by turn 

brandt, if there were one in our ^day!!!"]ru, 
conceived of one of his finest ^ Plight have 

-S's'atthuSS: 

showed'^Hent m?sclesl‘’^hf ^fv’idSce^or 

constitution which had served him af a fi 1 
resist a ^vhole poem of sorrows ¥here 1 "'““ 
woman was suckling her youngest born t , 
from crying, while another If ab?m fi ‘j 

between her knees. Her white bosom ^ t 
amid rags, the baby with its transoarent’ 
and the brother, whose attitude tF • ^csh-tints, 
arab in the future, touched the a street 

by its almost graceful contrast wS^'^thr^o 
of faces crimson with cold in th^ ti-j . °"§' 
t^^is family group. Farfhe" atay"^tf o 
pale and rigid, had the repulsive^lonk of^ 
pauperism, eager to avenp-e all rebellious 

day of violencl ^ ^oes in one 

an?iSolemtwhoirbrightlv°?m?ll^ 

fine faculties’ crush^bfS^^^^^^^^ eye revealed 

vain, saying nothing oi his su^erinp^^ 

dead for lack of an opnortinS fp 

the bars of the vast stev/s whem rh ®*3“®e2e between 

round and.rouud aud'de’ou^^^h' o.hir'’^' 

^ The_ majority were women • their h, oK .4 
10 Iheir work, M, i, .heri, no do„tr to p!S 
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the cause of the family with the ingenuity which 
characterizes the woman of the people, who is almost 
always queen in her hovel. You would have seen 
a torn bandana on every head, on every form a 
skirt deep in mud, ragged kerchiefs, worn and dirty 
jackets, but eyes that burnt like live coals. It was 
a horrilDle assemblage, raising at first sight a feeling 
of disgust, but giving a certain sense of terror the 
instant you perceived that the resignation of these 
souls, all engaged in the struggle for every necessary 
of life, was purely fortuitous, a speculation on 
benevolence. The two tallow candles which lighted 
the parlour flickered in a sort of fog caused by the 
fetid atmosphere of the ill-ventilated room. 

The magistrate himself was not the least picturesque 
figure in the midst of this assembly. He had on 
his head a rusty cotton night-cap; as he had no 
cravat, his neck was visible, red with cold and 
wrinkled, in contrast with the threadbare collar of 
his old dressing-gown. His worn face had the half- 
stupid look that comes of absorbed attention. His 
lips, like those of all men who work, \vere puckered 
up like a bag with the strings drawn tight. His 
knitted brows seemed to bear the burden of all the 
sorrows confided to him : he felt, analysed, and 
judged them all. As watchful as a Jew money- 
lender, he never raised his eyes from his books and 
Registers but to look into the very heart of the persons 
he was examining, with the flashing glance by 
which a miser expresses his alarm. 

Lavienne, standing behind his master, ready to 
carry out his orders, served no doubt as a sort of 
police, and welcomed new-comers by encouraging 
them to get over their shyness. When the doctor 
appeared there was a stir on the benches. Lavienne 
turned his head, and w^as strangely surpris^M to see 
Bianchon. 

Ah! It is you, old boy! exclaimed Popinot, 
stretching himself. What brings you so early? ’’ 

“ I was afraid lest you should make an official visit 
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about which I wish to speak to you before I could see 

wouiM who was stffl‘SS|1j3rtyhfnf'°“if‘‘‘''® 
ctifd?' ‘e” ““H ca^tlS’gue'ss^ 

oth«“ptple?‘ttoe "o* 

a„1 SdtytfpS 

money ’’ T had hidden my little bit of 

Yes; and your man took d 

guessing the sequel. Popinot, 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘ What is your name ? ” 

’ La Pomponne.” 

^ And your husband’s? ” 
loupinet.” 

ove',‘\is resfsler. ? ’'“i" Popinot. turning 

°f ■he’S;ion'’f„“S 

For debt, my kind Monsieur.” 

Pi^inot shook his head. 

the i?n“lo?d"S'’ySe?<ta7an'd 

othenyise I should hLe been’^tZed^u?'''”'’ "P' 

^Uvtenne ben. over his ntaster, and wh'spered in his 
mate?"''' yo” boy tait in the 

bu;srisSifzt";e"fi“’hoSdS7- r 

ten francs/’ snould certainly want 

out of*//arge"w*'^amf francs 

wbiie the Jyer la^f n’SZZS'S.fintsZ^": 
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As he saw the thrill of delight that made the poor 
hawker tremble, Bianchon understood the apprehen- 
sions that must : have agitated her on her way to the 
lawyer’s: house, ■ 

‘' You next,” said Lavienne to the old man with 
the white beard. 

Bianchon drew the servant aside, and asked him 
how long this audience would last, 

“Monsieur has had two hundred persons this 
morning, and there are eighty to be turned off,” said 
Lavienne. “You will have time to pay your early 
visit, sir.” 

“ Here, my boy,” said the lawyer, turning round 
and taking Horace by the arm; “here are two 
addresses near this — one in the Rue de Seine, and 
the other in the Rue de I’Arbal^te. Go there at once. 
Rue de Seine, a young girl has just asphyxiated her- 
self ; and Rue de TArbal^te, you will find a man to 
remove to your hospital. I will wait breakfast for 
you.” 

Bianchon returned an hour later. The Rue du 
Fouarre w^as deserted; day was beginning to dawn 
there ; his uncle had gone up to his rooms ; the last 
poor wretch whose misery the judge had relieved was 
departing, and Lavienne’s money bag was empty. 

“ Well, how are they going on? ” asked the old 
lawyer, as the doctor came in. 

“ The man is dead,” replied Bianchon; “ the girl 
will get over it,” 

Since the eye and hand of a woman had been lack- 
ing, the flat in which Popi not lived had assumed an 
aspect in harmony with its master’s. The indifference 
of a man who is absorbed in one dominant idea had 
set its stamp of eccentricity on everything. Every- 
where lay unconquerable dust, every object was 
adapted to a wrong purpose with a pertinacity 
suggestive of a bachelor’s home. There were papers 
in the flower vases, empty ink-bottles on the tables, 
plates that had been forgotten, matches used as tapers 
for a minute when something had to be found, drawers 
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or boxes half turned out and left • . 

all the confusion and vacancies resSg tom 
for order never carried out. The lawwr’c ^ 
room, especially disordered by this inJessanf"''^‘" 

proceedings laid on thl floor 

front of the sLve^ 1.nH tV" lengthwise, in 

polished for twS tears. 

the^oLtoS 

were^ tw? g^asf Lus^^S whlcI^tL^^rall"^^ 

them'aS 

;r;.h]d"5.5Ssi„MS“ ““ 

and everlasting flowers sunounded by hearts 

and useless cfbinerwoW ?7v, ® boxes of elaborate 

in the style of work dnnp h letter-weights carved 
tude. These masterDreces^nf'^°"T-^‘® 
gratitude, and withered bouque^fS^e’tST^" 
room the appearance of a tovThon lawyer’s 

used these works of art ac hlrtfn 
with bills, worn-^ut nPrfc^ ^ he filled 

these patbeUrwSielS V 

perched in’this tSdernei of’&um^’ 

by an Angora cat Madams pJ'esided over 

her no dfubl SlTe 

?ht^eS «|srl >“af 

oom there were embroidered pin-cushions. 
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landscapes in cross-stitch, and crosses in folded paper, 
so elaborately cockled as to show the senseless labour 
they had cost. 

The window-curtains were black with smoke, and 
the hangings absolutely colourless. Between the 
fireplace and the large square table at which the 
magistrate worked, the cook had set two cups of 
coffee on a small table, and two armchairs, in 
mahogany and horsehair, awaited the uncle and 
nephew. As daylight, darkened by the windows, 
could not penetrate to this corner, the cook had left 
two dips burning, whose unsnuffed wicks showed a 
sort of mushroom growth, giving the red light which 
promises length of life to the candle from slowness of 
combustion— a discovery due to some miser. 

“ My dear uncle, you ought to wrap yourself more 
warmly when you go down to that parlour.” 

” I cannot bear to keep them waiting, poor souls ! — 
Well, and what do you want of me ? ” 

** I have come to ask you to dine to-morrow with the 
Marquise d’Espard.” 

‘‘ A relation of ours? ” asked Popinot, with such 
genuine absence of mind that Bianchon laughed. 

No, uncle; the Marquise d’Espard is a high and 
puissant lady, who has laid before the Courts a petition 
desiring that a Commission in Lunacy should sit on 
her husband, and you are appointed— — ” 

And you want me to dine with her ! Are you 
mad? ” said the lawyer, taking up the code of pro- 
ceedings. Here, only read this article, prohibiting 
any magistrate’s eating or drinking in the house of 
either of two parties whom he is called upon to decide 
between. Let her come and see me, your Marquise, 
if she has anything to say to me, I was in fact to go 
to examine her husband to-morrow, after working the 
case up to-night.” 

He rose, took up a packet of papers that lay under 
a weight where he could see it, and after reading the 
title, he said : 

Here is the affidavit. Since you take an interest 
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in this ^ high and puissant lady, let us see what she 

wrapped _ his dressing-gown across his 
body, from which it was constantly slipping and 

ff his bread in the 

half-cold coffee, and opened the petition, which he 

and^thi^^'"f himself to throw in a parenthesis now 
fook ^rt • discussions, in which his nephew 

‘‘ ‘ To Monsieur the President of the Civil Tribunal 

Sttin^ at°th? P Department of the Seine, 
sitting at the Palais de Justice. 

Ma^me Jeanne Clementine Ath^nais de 
Blamont-Chauvry, wife of Monsieur Charles Maurice 

Sard N^grepelisse, Marqils 
d bspard --a very goodfamily—' landowner, the^id 

SfH® ^ Faubourg 

vifv? No"l, ^ Montagne-Sainte-Gene- 

viCve, No, 22. — to be sure, the President told me 
he lived in this part of the town-* having for her 
solicitor Maitre Desroches ’-Desroches ! \ pet£ 
jobber, a man looked down upon by his 
go"od-!L>"'"^^^"’ his client^ no 

“ Poor fellow I ” said Bianchon, “ unluckily he has 

wato!l®ftaTSalL’“"^^" 

the pS^fdem^ thTf Monsieur 

1 ^ P^®*^ the moral and 

dTscaJd husband. Monsieur 

fhS- ^ undergone so serious a change, 

S LSenth^anT"i-t^ they have reached the stfte 
of thp A ^ tdiotcy provided for by Article 448 
of the Civil Code, and require the application of the 
remedies set forth by that article, f?r the security 

interest Per'son, and to guard the 

interest of his children whom he keeps to live with 

That, in point of fact, the mental condition of 




Monsieur d’Espard, which for some years has given; 
grounds for alarm based on the system he has ptirsiied 
in the management of his affairs, has reached, during 
the last twelvemonth, a deplorable depth of depres- 
sion; that his infirm will was the first thing to show 
the results of the malady ; and that its effete state 
leaves Monsieur the Marquis d'Espard exposed to all 
the perils of his incompetency, as is proved by the 
following facts : 

“ ' For a long time all the income accruing from 
Monsieur d’Espard’s estates is paid, without any 
reasonable cause, or even temporary advantage, into 
the hands of an old woman, whose repulsive ugliness 
is generally remarked on, named Madame Jeanrenaud, 
living sometimes in Paris, Rue de la Vrilli^re, No* 8, 
sometimes at Villeparisis, near Claye, in the Depart- 
ment of Seine et Marne, and for the benefit of her 
son, aged thirty-six, an officer in the ex-Imperial 
Guards, whom the Marquis d’Espard has placed by 
his influence in the King’s Guards, as Major in the 
First Regiment of Cuirassiers. These two persons, 
who in 1814 were in extreme poverty, have since then 
purchased house-property of considerable value; 
among other items, quite recently, a large house in 
the Grande Rue Verte, where the vSaid Jeanrenaud is 
laying out considerable sums in order to settle there 
with the woman Jeanrenaud, intending to marry; 
these sums amount already to more than a hundred 
thousand francs. The marriage has been arranged 
by the intervention of Monsieur d’Espard with his 
banker, one Mongenod, whose niece he has asked in 
marriage for the said Jeanrenaud, promising to use 
his influence to procure him the title and dignity of 
Baron. This has in fact been secured by his 
Majesty’s letters patent, dated December 29th of last 
year, at the request of the Marquis d’Espard, as can 
be proved by his Excellency the Keeper of the Seals, 
if the Court should think proper to require his 
testimony. 

‘ That no reason, not even such as morality and 

' . K 
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the law WQuId concur in disapproving-, can iustifv thn 
influence which the said Madame jfanreniS Sem 
over Monsieur d’Espard, who, indeed, sees her very 
^ dom ; nor account for his strange affection for the 
^ d Baron Jeanrenaud, Major, with whom he h?^ W 
ht le intercourse. And yet their power iTso L^lir 
able, that whenever they need money, if only to gratif-J 
a mere whim, this lady or her son — — ’ Heh^hehT 
no reason even such as morality and the laT concur 
tn disapproving! What does the clerk or the attomev 
mean to insinuate? ” said Popinot attorney 

Bianchon laughed. 

of otitain whatever they ask 

of the Marquis d’Espard without demur- and if 

to money. Monsieur d’Espard’draws bills 

to be paid by the said Mongenod, who has Xred m 
give evidence to that effect for th^ pethioner!®' ° 
^oreover, in further proof of these farts 
lately, on the occasion of the reLwal of th? leases 

on the Espard estate, the farmers having nS f 
Xthe M?terms® M^ of thlir Tefses 

bodr^fany^S 

oln TmeZts ttT Z ^is 

LS to 

but that this causi should'be cTmfnS^ 

only be SsSbed hv ti P°^«"~such as can 

devil r ” ^ on bed by the word possession— ’ The 

aevii I exclaimed Pooinot ‘‘ Who*- . 

that dnrtnr? nrin^.. ^"*01. W nat do you say to 
lar, doctor ? These are strange statements: ” 
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They might certainly,” said Bianchon, be an 
effect of magnetic force.’* 

“ Then do you believe in Mesmer’s nonsense, and 
his tub, and seeing through walls? ” 

Yes, uncle,” said the doctor gravely. ‘‘ As I 
heard you read that petition I thought of that. I 
assure you that I have verified, in another sphere of 
action, several analogous facts proving the unlimited 
influence one man may acquire over another. In 
contradiction to the opinion of my brethren, I am 
perfectly convinced of the power of the will regarded 
as a motor force. All collusion and charlatanism 
apart, I have seen the results of such a possession. 
Actions promised during sleep by a magnetized 
patient to the magnetizer have been scrupulously 
performed on waking. The will of one had become 
the will of the other.” 

” Every kind of action ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Even a criminal act? ” 

“ Even a crime.” 

“ If it were not from you, I would not listen to 
such a thing.” 

“ I will make you witness it,” said Bianchon. 

“ Hm, hm,” muttered the lawyer. “ But suppos- 
ing that this so-called possession fell under this class 
of facts, it would be difficult to prove it as legal 
evidence.” 

“ If this woman Jeanrenaud is so hideously old and 
ugly, I do not see what other means of fascination she 
can have used,” observed Bianchon. 

“ But,” observed the lawyer, “ in 1814, the time at 
which this fascination is supposed to have taken place, 
this woman was fourteen years younger; if she had 
been connected with Monsieur d’Espard ten years 
before that, these calculations take us back four-and- 
twenty years, to a time when the lady may have been 
young and pretty, and have won for herself and her 
son a power over Monsieur d’Espard which some men 
do not know how to evade. Though the source of 
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this power IS reprehensible in the sight of iustice it 
IS justihable m the eye of nature. ^ Madame finl 
renaud may have been aggrieved by the marriao-.^ 
contracted probably at about that time, between iie 
Marquis d Espard and Mademoiselle de Blamont 
Chauvry, and at the bottom of all this there may be 
nothing more than the rivalry of two women, sincJthe 

dTEspafd/^® ^ Madame 

But her repulsive ugliness, uncle.” 
rower of fascination is in direct proportion to 
ugliness,” said the lawyer; ” that is L old stor^ 

procecS.^" smallpox, doctor. But to 

tliA c T in order to supply 

Sf A T required by these two persons^ 

the Marquis d Espard went with his two children to 
live in the Rue de la Montagne-Sainte-GenevSve n 
rooms quite unworthy of his name and rank ’-well 
we may live as we please—' that he keeps his two 
children there, the Comte Clement d’Espard and 
Vicomte Camille d’Espard, in a style of living quile 

prospects, their nameVd 
fortune; that he often wants money, to such a point 
that not long since the landlord, one Marias^ pS in 
an execution on the furniture in the rooms ; that^when 
this execution was carried out in his presence the 

m-TT mn he treated 

like a man of rank, paying him all the marks of 

attention and respect which he would have shown to 
a ^rson of superior birth and dignity to himself.” 
kuyied^"*^ ^ nephew glanced at each other and 

fart's his life, besides the 

acts with reference to the widow Jeanrenaud and the 

Baron Jeanrenaud, her son, are those of a madman; 
SuSvelTtS' ten years he has given his thoughts 
htstmv! customs, manners, and 

fhft ^ everything to a Chinese origin ; 

that when he is questioned on the subject, he conf^es 
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the events' of the day and the business ' of yesterday 
with facts relating to China; that he censureS' the acts 
of the Government and the conduct of the Kkgj 
though he is personally much attached to him, by 
comparing them with the politics of China ; 

‘ That this monomania has driven the Marquis 
d’Espard to conduct devoid of all sense : against the 
customs of men of rank, and, in opposition to his own 
professed ideas as to the duties of the nobility, he has 
joined a commercial undertaking, for which he con- 
stantly draws bills which, as they fall due, threaten 
both his honour and his fortune, since they stamp him 
as a trader, and in default of payment may lead to his 
being declared insolvent ; that these debts, which are 
owing to stationers, printers, lithographers, and print- 
colourists, who have supplied the materials for his 
publication, called A Picturesque History of China^ 
now coming out in parts, are so heavy that these 
tradesmen have requested the petitioner to apply for a 
Commission in Lunacy with regard to the Marquis 
d’Espard in order to save their own credit.’ ” 

The man is mad ! ” exclaimed Bianchon. 

You think so, do you?” said his uncle. “ If 
you listen to only one bell, you hear only one sound.” 

“ But it seems to me ” said Bianchon. 

But it seems to me,” said Popinot, that if any 
relative of mine wanted to get hold of the management 
of my ajffairs, and if, instead of being a humble lawyer, 
whose colleagues can, any day, verify what his condi- 
tion is, I were a duke of the realm, an attorney with a 
little cunning, like Desroches, might bring just such 
a petition against me. 

** * That his children’s education has been neglected 
for this monomania; and that he has taught them, 
against all the rules of education, the facts of Chinese 
history, which contradict the tenets of the Catholic 
Church. He also has them taught the Chinese 
dialects.” 

/‘Here Desroches strikes me as funny,” said 
Bianchon. 
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GoSaf "who" S “P clerk 

“ ‘ That he often leaves his children destitiife r,f <-1, 

•>'» PeSiS; notwifh! 

entreaties, can never see them - that 

eynoin* ct.^’ the privations to which they are 

raos^necesLiv TSThp-^^°"-^ 

IP-M. 

degree as to fall below the inspirations sugl^tS bv 

AS'srr: 

gTe CSm J',cS“I„a,S, 

ey« .he ^d of ,hdSe?s''cJ:duc?'= 

«> in China “Tthe ooS* offe 
^versation he will sometimes allud^^to Mada^ 
J«.nrenaud, or sometimes to events wticE. hfppen^ 
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in the time of Louis XIV, and then sit plunged in the 
darkest melancholy; sometimes he fancies he is in 
China. Several of his neighbours, among* others one 
Edme Becker, medical student, and Jean Baptiste 
Fremiot, a professor, living under the same roof, are 
of opinion, after frequent intercourse with the Marquis 
d'Espard, that his monomania with regard to every- 
thing Chinese is the result of a scheme laid by the 
said Baron Jeanrenaud and the widow his mother to 
bring about the deadening of all the Marquis 
d’Espard’s mental faculties, since the only service 
which Madame Jeanrenaud appears to render 
Monsieur d'Espard is to procure him everything that 
relates to the Chinese Empire; 

‘‘ ‘ Finally, that the petitioner is prepared to show 
to the Court that the moneys absorbed by the said 
Baron and Madame Jeanrenaud between 1814 and 1828 
amount to not less than one million francs. 

Mn confirmation of the facts herein set forth, the 
petitioner can bring the evidence of persons who are 
in the habit of seeing the Marquis clVEspard, whose 
names and professions are subjoined, many of whom 
have urged her to demand a commission in lunacy to 
declare Monsieur d’Espard incapable of managing his 
own affairs, as being the only way to preserve his 
fortune from the effects of his maladministration and 
his children from his fatal influence. 

' Taking all this into consideration, Monsieur le 
President, and the affidavits subjoined, the petitioner 
desires that it may please you, inasmuch as the fore- 
going facts sufficiently prove the insanity and 
incompetency of the Marquis d’Espard herein 
described with his titles and residence, to order that, 
to the end that he may be declared incompetent by 
law, this petition and the documents in evidence may 
be laid before the king’s public prosecutor ; and that 
you will charge one of the judges of this Court to 
make his report to you on any day you may be pleased 
to name, and thereupon to pronounce judgment,’ etc. 

’"‘And here,” said Popinot, “is the ' President’s 
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^ “u *~~We]l, what does the Marquise 
d Espard want with me? I know everythioff 

L M^Ss registrar toLe R'fonsieur 

‘‘ T kf^n’ "ot seem at all clear to me.” 

1 -iti 6ear uncle, I have never asked the lea<;t 

uons, veil, 1 now beg you to show Madame d’Esmrd 
the kindness which her situation deserves iFshe 
came here, you would listen to her ? ” ‘ " 

Yes.” 

M^d^f ’nte’ own house. 

Madame dEspard is a sicklv, nervous delirnt^I 

^oman who would faint in your rat’s hole of a place 

sine” i elawfoif;, ““"■'‘"S 

SreM'sLp*„£?‘'^" ““"s " « yo„; 

lop-act’fU^^ you from taking any 

& a touTnf^"^^ ^ f^ooyinl tha^ 

“ rnm« nephew’s lipl ^ 

at the truth nf*1h- ’1’*^ enable you to get 

at tne truth of this business, grant my reouest '^nu 

mtS^tTvn^ e-vamining judge, since matters do 

neces^ry to cross-question the Marquise as it ic to 
examine the Marquis.” ^'laiquise as it is to 

the lawyer. “ It is Quite 
P <■ 's she who is mad. will go.” ^ 

ment book ‘ Tn >^o5r engage- 

d’Espard/LrnndT-'™!^ "l"o, Madame 

I ^ ^ood . said Bianchon. seeincr hfe nnripi 
make a note of the engagement. ' ^ ^ ® 

duSv''SciTfn?f mounted his uncle’s 

mS S f ^ork on the state- 

ment ot some complicated judgment. The mat 

^ Pontal?!"?:? 

Poninot iinaHr. .old .stained coat, and was the 

lau^h who dtd nnft appearance made those 

Bimichon hn ‘■^® ^®’'®P‘' of his private life. 

Bianchon, however, obtained permission to pull his 
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cravat straight, and to button his coat, and he hid 
the stains by crossing the breast of it with the right 
side over the left, and so displaying the new front of 
the cloth. But in a minute the judge rucked the coat 
up over his chest by the way in w^hich he stuffed his 
hands into his pockets, obeying an irresistible habit. 
Thus the coat, deeply wrinkled both in front and 
behind, made a sort of hump in the middle of the back, 
leaving a gap between the waistcoat and trousers 
through which his shirt showed, Bianchon, to his 
sorrow, only discovered this crowning absurdity at the 
moment when his uncle entered the Marquise’s room. 

A brief sketch of the person and the career of the 
lady in whose presence the doctor and the judge now 
found themselves is necessary for an understanding 
of her interview with Popinot. 

Madame d’Espard had, for the last seven years, been 
very much the fashion in Paris, where Fashion can 
raise and drop by turns various personages who, now 
great and now small, that is to say, in view or for- 
gotten, are at last quite intolerable — as discarded 
ministers are, and every kind of decayed sovereignty. 
These flatterers of the past, odious with their stale 
pretentions, know everything, speak ill of everything, 
and, like ruined profligates, are friends with all the 
world. Since her husband had separated from her in 
1815, Madame d’Espard must have married in the 
beginning of 1812. Her children, therefore, were 
aged respectively fifteen and thirteen. By what luck 
was the mother of a family, about three-and-thirty 
years of age, still the fashion ? 

Though Fashion is capricious, and no one can 
foresee who shall be her favourites, though she often 
exalts a banker’s wife, or some woman of very doubt- 
ful elegance and beauty, it certainly seems super- 
natural when Fashion puts on constitutional airs and 
gives promotion for age. But in this case Fashion 
had done as the world did, and accepted Madame 
d’Espard as still young. 

" The Marquise, who was thirty-three by her register 
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ImW.’ S b7S«ra!Vha?aS™ 
IRe^ir?wi]ight iSing iSL“soTs”to 

preserve her M^she attv^v m rS'l P",'”"" ‘° 

and observed monastic re<ru]aritv 

actions of her life smallest 

the fashion of a toS^ belk ”S'a"ed to?”^^ 

Marion Delorme, whom hisSt ‘?”S.“ 

surviving ,„ be a hunSed aSi7hh-7 fh. 'm 

K-rhli* '7 

n.en anf boofaT?nri .erato^^rr.h”"^"* "■« 

books of the eighteenth cento rv T^ 

she orders he/ca^ of HeSit taSs ” 

great lady with the amiahilif'tr r She is a 

swims, she runs like a ?chootbLr ^^e 

a sofa with the prace nf ^ sink on to 

at death, and laShs aUife^ coquette; she mocks 

the Emperor AKe7'shfS?7i[l*T"7f‘' 

Emperor Nichnlac: Ktt- fhJ ^ i j ^ amaze the 

?7sho7''fhe is SS'a S^;7 iF"V “ 

she is a fairy. * ^ '^"^css, indeed, 

D“7he“s^^fsfhrir"7rL^rr''' 

«&7a?-trS£S^ 
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figure, like that of Henri TIV loy i 
litlieness, the freshness the preserved the 

bring a woman love and rf- 

precautions of this roiirs« o “ “ ^ S‘™ple 
nature, and perhaps by evoerieSf^i^^^f^ 
a general system^whfcKSr 
Marquise was absolutely indiLSm tnl 
was not herself: men Lused S 
ever caused her those deep aStaHnn.? i 
natures to their depths Sd ‘ 

She knew neither hatred nor Invt other, 

offended, she avenged herself coldiv was 

leisure, waiting- for the ODnnriimif V her 

will she cherished against anvhnH^ gratify the ill- 

unfavourable rememljrance. She mid? m ’ f ^ 
did not excite herself • she tall-«w T ^ ° 

that by two words a woman mo ’ she knew 

of three men. "'^man may cause the death of 

greatest sati?fecdoi^ ° Had°lI^Io[ ^ 
children who at present were tm.^M 
future would stand i? thfw.v"^iT’”^’ 

Her most intimate friends Z P^^^ntrens? 

persistent admirers seeino- 

Cornelia’s jewels who mm none of 

sciously betray their mother’s ale^took 

a young woman. The two hove '' 

s,Tff u“zr„T„ "F' 

who had deserted his wife withoat Personaffe 

cause for complai„,\” f„« LT 

•he Marquise hesS5e7to„V bS^ “ ^ear, 

course of action and orderini h?r Hf,u^ ® 

benefited by the expenses h,? h!' k ^ j .Though she 
in his house. thoulS she hSl an7‘'r'"“'. '"“'•■'“I 
«rria,es, the horses, tn%S,,1,,‘'’.'h 
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handsome establishment sh^ . 

during the years i8i6 i-? ’-inH re a retired life 
were recovering from the f f^-milies 

political tempels/^^Se^b loSto oS'f ?fe 
important and illustrinnc forv,-!- o* the most 

Saint-Germaim and her nf . Faubourg 

with them as 'much al SSS 

forced^ upon her by her hushandMnSS" 
lethargy: she went’lt?Court™r™are?M*oa^l°"‘ 

:“fv'di„'"griaTs';;.: 

for her taste fnd her^dress ^ remarked 
for receiving visits and ere’ f ^ 

plf on theArone; occupied b^re^w b^Mad^^"' 

la Vicomtesse de Beausf^ant Madame 

Langeais, and Madame ^FirmiaM iho*^ ^ 
marriage with Monsieur Ho ^ ]''ho on her 

sceptre in favour of the Duc^Sf de^MS^"®"^ 

from whom Madame d’EsmrH 

knew nothing beyond thm of ' ’^orld 

Marquise d’fsparT She seem^^^^ 

long on the Frisian hori^n iL 
setdng, but which will never set. ^ 

a duch,S‘S“fS,ous%or l,e?bem,®^'“', 

accustomed to play i leadhTcr ^^."'shment, but 
pective government Madame^d’^pf *h Pros- 

friend of a foreign ladv whh ^ 

very wily Rus,il^ dfplo^.^^ Tn h^haW.^I 

discussing public affairs. And the^.n °i 

countess, who was accustomed to Snfflwi - 

the great game of noHtioo V , , ® for 

maternal fashion. Thus ’to^*^ adopted her in a 

C‘’trT’ rS1„TuS“r>.r“>>T-^" — 

Sfu^-ror Sctir °r «“ 

b om was acquiring political individuality :' 
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'' What do they say at Madame d’Espard’s? 

‘‘ Are they against the measure in Madame d’Espard’s 
drawing-room?’' were questions repeated by a 
sufficient number of simpletons to give the flock of 
the faithful who surrounded her the importance of a 
coterie. A few damaged politicians whose wounds 
she had bound up, and whom she flattered, pronounced 
her as capable in diplomacy as the wife of the Russian 
ambassador in London. The Marquise had indeed 
several times suggested to deputies or to peers words 
and ideas that had rung through Europe. She had 
often judged correctly of certain events on which her 
circle of friends dared not express an opinion. The 
principal persons about the Court came in the evening 
to play whist in her rooms. 

Then she also had the qualities of her defects; she 
was thought to be — and she was— discreet. Her 
friendship seemed to be staunch ; she worked for her 
protdgfe with a persistency which showed that she 
cared less for patronage than for increased influence. 
This conduct was based on her dominant passion : 
Vanity. Conquests and pleasure, which so many 
women love, to her seemed only means to an end ; she 
aimed at living on every point of the largest circle 
that life can describe. 

Among the men still young, and to whom the future 
belonged, who crowded her drawing-room on great 
occasions, were to be seen Messieurs de Marsay and 
de Ronquerolles, de Montriveau, de la Roche-Hugon, 
de S6rizy, Ferraud, Maxime de Trailles, de Listom^re, 
the two Vandenesses, du Chatelet, and others. She 
would frequently receive a man whose wife she would 
not admit, and her power was great enough to induce 
certain ambitious men to submit to these hard condi- 
tions, such as two famous royalist bankers, Monsieur 
de Nucingen and Ferdinand du Tibet. She had so 
thoroughly studied the strength and weakness of Paris 
life, that her conduct had never given any man the 
smallest advantage over her. An enorrnous price 
might have been set on a note or letter by which 
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she might have compromised herself, without one 
being' produced. 

If an arid soul enabled her to play her part to the 
life, her person was no less available for it. She had 
a youthful figure. Her voice was, at will, soft and 
fresh, or clear and hard. She possessed in the highest 
degree the secret of that aristocratic pose by which 
a woman wipes out the past. The Marquise knew 
well the art of setting an immense space between her- 
self and the sort of man who fancies he may be 
familiar after some chance advances. Her imposing 
gaze could deny everything*. In her conversation 
fine and beautiful sentiments and noble resolutions 
flowed naturally, as it seemed, from a pure heart and 
soul ; but in reality she was all self, and quite capable 
of blasting a man who was clumsy in his negotiations, 
at the very time that she was shamelessly making a 
compromise for the benefit of her own interest. 

Rastignac, in trying to fasten on to this woman, had 
discerned her to be the cleverest of tools, but he had 
not yet used it; far from handling it, he was already 
finding himself crushed by it. This young Condot- 
Here of the brain, condemned, like Napoleon, to give 
battle constantly, while knowing that a single defeat 
would prove the grave of his fortunes, had met a 
dangerous adversary in his protectress. For the first 
time in his turbulent life, he was playing a game with 
a partner worthy of him. He saw a place as Minister 
in the conquest of Madame d^Espard, so he w^as her 
tool till he could make her his — a perilous beginning. 

The H6tel d^Espard needed a large household, and 
the Marquise had a great number of servants. The 
grand receptions were held in the ground-floor rooms, 
but she lived on the first floor of the house. The 
perfect order of a fine staircase splendidly decorated, 
and rooms fitted in the dignified style which formerly 
prevailed at Versailles, spoke of an immense fortune. 
When the judge saw the carriage gates thrown open 
to admit his nephew’s cab, he took in with a rapid 
glance the lodge, the porter, the courtyard, the 
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stablesj the arrangement of the house, the flowers that 
decorated the stairs, the perfect cleanliness of the 
banisters, walls, and carpets, and counted the foot- 
men in livery who, as the bell rang, appeared on the 
landing. His eyes, which only yesterday in his 
parlour had sounded the dignity of misery under the 
muddy clothing of the poor, now studied with the 
same penetrating vision the furniture and splendour 
of the rooms he passed through, to pierce to the misery 
of grandeur. 

Monsieur Popinot.— Monsieur Bianchon.’’ 

The two names were pronounced at the door of the 
boudoir whex'e the Marquise was sitting, a pretty room 
recently refurnished, and looking out on the garden 
behind the house. At the moment Madame d’Espard 
was seated in one of the old rococo armchairs of which 
Madame had set the fashion. Rastignac was at her 
left hand on a low chair, in which he looked settled 
like an Italian lady's “ cousin." A third person was 
standing by the corner of the chimney-piece. As the 
shrewd doctor had suspected, the Marquise was a 
woman of a parched and wdry constitution. But for 
her regimen her complexion must have taken the 
ruddy lone that is produced by constant heat ; but she 
added to the effect of her acquired pallor by the strong 
colours of the stuffs she hung her rooms with, or in 
which she dressed. Reddish-brown, maroon, bistre 
with a golden light in it, suited her to perfection. Her 
boudoir, copied from that of a famous lady then at the 
height of fashion in London, was in tan-coloured 
velvet; but she had added various details of ornament 
which moderated the pompous splendour of this royal 
hue. Her hair was dressed like a girl's in bands 
ending in curls, which emphasized the rather long 
oval of her face; but an oval face is as majestic as a 
round one is ignoble. The mirrors, cut with facets 
to lengthen or flatten the face at will, amply prove the 
rule as applied to the physiognomy. 

On seeing Popinot, who stood in the doorway 
craning his neck like a startled animal, with his left 
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hand in his pocket, and the right hand holding a hat 
with a greasy lining, the Marquise gave Rastignac a 
look where lay a germ of mockery. The good man’s 
rather foolish appearance was so completely in 
harmony with his grotesque figure and scared looks, 
that Rastignac, catching sight of Bianchon’s dejected 
expression of humiliation through his uncle, could 
not help laughing, and turned away. The Marquise 
bowed a greeting, and made a great effort to rise from 
her seat, falling back again, not without grace, with 
an air of apologizing for her incivility by affected 
weakness. 

At this instant the person who was standing between 
the fireplace and the door bow-ed slightly, and pushed 
forward two chairs, which he offered by a gesture to 
the doctor and the judge; then, wdien they had seated 
themselves, he leaned against the wall again, crossing 
his arms. 

A word as to this man. There is living now, in our 
day, a painter — Decamps — who possesses in the very 
highest degree the art of commanding your interest in 
everything he sets before your eyes, whether it be a 
stone or a man. In this respect his pencil is more 
skilful than his brush. He will sketch an empty 
room and leave a broom against the wall. If he 
chooses, you shall shudder; you shall believe that 
this broom has just been the instrument of crime, and 
is dripping with blood ; it shall be the broom which the 
widow Bancal used to clean out the room where 
Fuald^s was murdered. Yes, the painter will touzle 
that broom like a man in a rage; he will make 
each hair of it stand on end as though it were 
on your own bristling scalp; he will make it the 
interpreter between the secret poem of his imagination 
and the poem that shall have its birth in yours. After 
terrifying you by the aspect of that broom, to-morrow 
he will draw another, and lying by it a cat, asleep, 
but mysterious in its sleep, shall tell you that this 
broom is that on“ which the wife of a German cobbler 
rides off to the Sabbath on the Brocken. Or it will be 
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a quite harmless broom, on which he will hang’ the 
coat of a clerk in the Treasury, Decamps had in his 
brush what Paganini had in his bow— a magnetically 
communicative power. 

Well, I should have to transfer to my style that 
striking genius, that marvellous knack of the pencil, 
to depict the upright, tall, lean nian dressed in black, 
with black hair, who stood there without speaking a 
word. This gentleman had a face like a knife-blade, 
cold and harsh, with a colour like Seine water when it 
is muddy and strewn with fragments of charcoal from 
a sunken barge. He looked at the floor, listening and 
passing judgment. His attitude was terrifying" He 
stood there like the dreadful broom to which Decamps 
has given the power of revealing a crime. Now and 
then, in the course of conversation, the Marquise tried 
to get some tacit advice ; but however eager her 
questioning, he was as grave as the statue of the 
Commeiidatore. 

The worthy Popinot, sitting on the edge of his 
chair in front of the fire, his hat between his knees, 
stared at the gilt chandeliers, the clock, and the 
curiosities with which the chimney-shelf was covered, 
the velvet and trimmings of the curtains, and all the 
costly and elegant nothings that a woman of fashion 
collects about her. He was roused from his homely 
meditations by Madame d’Espard, who addressed him 
in a piping tone : 

“ Monsieur, I owe you a million thanks ” 

A million thanks,'* thought he to himself, that 
is too many ; it does not mean one.*' 

“For the trouble you condescend— — ’* 

“ Condescend! " thought he ; “ she is laughing at 
me." 

“ To take in coming to see an unhappy client, who 
is too ill to go out '* 

Here the lawyer cut the Marquise short by giving 
her an inquisitorial look, examining the sanitary 
condition of the unhappy client" 

' “ As sound as a bell,** said he to himself. 
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‘^:Madame/Vsaid.he,';assiiming a respectful mien, 
“ you owe me nothing. Although my visit to you is 
not in strict accordance with the practice of the Court, 
we ought to spare no pains to discover the truth in 
cases of this kind. Our judgment is then guided less 
by the letter of the law than by the promptings of our 
conscience. Whether I seek the truth here or in my 
own consulting-room, so long as I find it, all will be 
well.” 

While Popinot was speaking, Rastignac was 
shaking hands with Bianchon ; the Marquise 
welcomed the doctor with a little bow full of gracious 
significance. 

“ Who is that? ” asked Bianchon in a whisper of 
Rastignac, indicating the dark man. 

The Chevalier d’Espard, the Marquis's brother.” 

Your nephew told me,” said the Marquise to 
Popinot, how much you are occupied, and I know 
too that you are so good as to wish to conceal your 
kind actions, so as to release those whom you oblige 
from the burden of gratitude. The work in Court is 
most fatiguing, it would seem. Why have they not 
twice as many judges ? ” 

“Ah, Madame, that would not be difficult; we 
should be none the worse if they had. But when that 
happens, fowls will cut their teeth! ” 

As he heard this speech, so entirely in character 
with the lawyer’s appearance, the Chevalier measured 
him from head to foot, out of one eye, as much as to 
say, “ We shall easily manage him ! ” 

The Marquise looked at Rastignac, who bent over 
her. “ That is the sort of man,” murmured the dandy 
in her ear, “ who is trusted to pass judgments on the 
life and interests of private individuals.” 

Like most men who have grown old in a business, 
Popinot readily let himself follow the habits he had 
acquired, more particularly habits of mind. His 
conversation was all of “ the shop.” He was fond of 
questioning those he talked to, forcing them to 
unexpected conclusions, making them tell more than 
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they wished to reveal* Pozzo di Borgo, it, is saidv 
used to amuse himself by discovering other folks’ 
secrets, and entangling them in his diplomatic snares, 
and thus, by invincible habit, showed how his mind 
was soaked in wiliness. As soon as Popinot had 
surveyed the ground, so to speak, on which he stood, 
he saw that it would be necessary to have recourse to 
the cleverest subtleties, the most elaborately wrapped 
up and disguised, which were in use in the Courts, 
to detect the truth. 

Bianchon sat cold and stern, as a man who has made 
up his mind to endure torture without revealing his 
sufferings; but in his heart he wished that his uncle 
could only trample on this woman as we trample 
on a viper— a comparison suggested to him by 
the Marquise’s long dress, by the curve of her 
attitude, her long neck, small head, and undulating 
movements. 

“Well, Monsieur,” said Madame d’Espard, 
“ however great my dislike to be or seem selfish, I 
have been suffering too long not to wish that you may 
settle matters at once. Shall I soon get a favourable 
decision ? ” 

“ Madame, I will do my best to bring matters to a 
conclusion,” said Popinot, with an air of frank good- 
nature. “ Are you ignorant of the reason which made 
the separation necessary which now subsists between 
you and the Marquis d’Espard? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” she replied, evidently prepared 
with a story to tell. “ At the beginning of i8i6 
Monsieur d’Espard, whose temper had completely 
changed within three months or so, proposed that we 
should go to live on one of his estates near Brian^on, 
without any regard for my health, which that climate 
would have destroyed, or for my habits of life; I 
refused to go. My refusal gave rise to such 
unjustifiable reproaches on his part, that from 
that hour I had my suspicions as to the soundness 
of his mind. On the following day he left me, 
leaving me his house and the free use of my own 
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income, and he went , to live in - the Rue 4e la 
Montagne-Sainte-Genevi^ve, taking with him my 
two children—** 

‘‘ One moment, Madame,” said the lawyer, inter- 
rupting her/ What was that income ? ” 

Twenty-six thousand francs a year,” she replied 
parenthetically. ‘‘ I at once consulted old Monsieur 
Bordin as to what I ought to do,” she went on; ‘‘ but 
it seems that there are so many difficulties in the way of 
depriving a father of the care of his children, that I 
was forced to resign myself to remaining alone at the 
age of twenty-two— an age at which many young 
women do very foolish things. You have read my 
petition, no doubt, Monsieur; you know the principal 
facts on which I rely to procure a Commission in 
Lunacy with regard to Monsieur d’Espard? ” 

“ Have you ever applied to him, Madame, to obtain 
the care of your children? ** 

“ Yes, Monsieur ; but in vain. It is very hard on a 
mother to be deprived of the affection of her children, 
particularly when they can give her such happiness as 
every woman clings to.’* 

“ The eider must be sixteen,” said Popinot. 

“ Fifteen,” said the Marquise eagerly. 

Here Bianchon and Rastignac looked at each other. 
Madame d’Espard bit her lips. 

“ What can the age of my children matter to you ? ” 
“ Well, Madame,” said the lawyer, without 
seeming to attach any importance to his words, “ a lad 
of fifteen and his brother, of thirteen, I suppose, have 
legs and their wits about them; they might come to 
see you on the sly. If they do not, it is because they 
obey their father, and to obey him in that matter they 
miist love him very dearly,” 

“ I do not understand,” said the Marquise. 

“You do not know, perhaps,” replied Popinot, 
“ that in your petition your attorney represents 
your children as being very unhappy with their 
father? ” 

Madame d’Espard replied with charming innocence V 
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I do not know what my attorney may have put 
into my mouth/* 

Forgive my inferences/* said Popinot, “ but 
Justice weighs everything. What I ask you, Madame, 
is suggested by my wish to understand the matter 
thoroughly. By your account Monsieur d’Espard 
deserted you on the most frivolous pretext. Instead 
of going to Brian^on, where he wished to take you, he 
remained in Paris. This point is not clear. Did he 
know this Madame Jeanrenaud before his marriage ? ** 

“ No, Monsieur,** replied the Marquise, wuth'some 
asperity, visible only to Rastignac and the Chevalier 
d*Espard. 

She was offended at being cross-questioned by this 
lawyer when she had intended to beguile his 
judgment; but as Popinot still looked stupid from 
sheer absence of mind, she ended by attributing his 
interrogatory to the Questioning Spirit of Voltaire’s 
bailiff. 

** My parents,” she went on, ‘‘ married me at the 
age of sixteen to Monsieur d’Espard, whose name, 
fortune, and mode of life were such as my family 
looked for in the man who was to be my husband. 
Monsieur d’Espard was then six-and-twenty ; he was 
a gentleman in the English sense of the word ; his 
manners pleased me, he seemed to have plenty of 
ambition, and I like ambitious people,” she added, 
looking at Rastignac. ” If Monsieur d’Espard had 
never met that Madame Jeanrenaud, his character, 
his learning, his acquirements would have raised 
him — as his friends then believed — to high office in 
the Government. King Charles X, at that time 
Monsieur, had the greatest esteem for him, and a 
peer’s seat, an appointment at Court, some important 
post certainly would have been his. That woman 
turned his head, and has ruined all the prospects of 
my family.” 

What were Monsieur d’Espard’s religious 
opinions at that time? ” 

'' ” Fie was, and is still, a very pious man.” 
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: “ ,You' do' not suppose that Madame Jeanrenaud 
may have influenced him by mysticism ? ^^ 

‘‘ No, Monsieur.’’ 

‘VYou have a very fine house, Madame,” said 
Popinot suddenly, taking his hands out of his pockets, 
and rising to pick up his coat-tails and warm himself. 

This boudoir is very nice, those chairs are 
magnificent, the whole apartment is sumptuous* You 
must indeed be most unhappy when, seeing yourself 
here, you know that your children are ill lodged, ill 
clothed, and ill fed. I can imagine nothing more 
terrible for a mother.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed. I should be so glad to give the 
poor little fellows some amusement, while their father 
keeps them at work from morning till night at that 
wretched history of China.” 

‘‘ You give handsome balls; they would enjoy 
them, but they might acquire a taste for dissipation. 
Ilowever, their father might send them to you once dr 
twice in the course of the winter.” 

‘‘ He brings them here on my birthday and on New 
Year’s Day. On those days Monsieur d’Espard does 
me the favour of dining here with them.” 

“ It is very singular behaviour,” said the judge, 
with an air of conviction. ” Have you ever seen this 
Dame Jeanrenaud? ” 

” My brother-in-law one day, out of interest in his 
brother ” 

“ Ah ! Monsieur is Monsieur d’Espard’s brother? ” 
said the lawyer, interrupting her. 

The Chevalier bowed, but did not speak. 

“ Monsieur d’Espard, who has watched this affair, 
took me to the Oratoire, where this woman goes to 
service, for she is a Protestant. I saw her; she is 
not in the least attractive ; she looks like a butcher’s 
wife, extremely fat, horribly marked with the small- 
pox ; she has feet and hands like a man’s, she squints, 
in short, she is monstrous! ” 

“ It is inconceivable,” said the judge, looking like 
the most imbecile judge in the whole kingdom". 
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And this creature lives near here, Rue Verte, in a 
fine house? There are no plain folks left, it would 
seem?:’* ■ 

“ In a mansion on which her son has spent absurd 
sums.”, 

Madame,” said Popinot, ‘‘ I live in the Faubourg 
Saint-Marceau ; I know nothing of such expenses. 
What do you call absurd sums? 

“ Well,” said the Marquise, a stable with five 
horses and three carriages, a phaeton, a brougham, 
and a cabriolet.” 

“ That costs a large sum, then? ” asked Popinot in 
surprise. 

” Enormous sums I ” said Rastignac, intervening. 
“ Such an establishment would cost, for the stables, 
the keeping the carriages in order, and the liveries for 
the men, between fifteen and sixteen thousand francs 
a year.” 

‘' Should you think so, Madame? ” said the judge, 
looking much astonished. 

“ Yes, at least,** replied the Marquise. 

“ And the fprniture, too, must have cost a lot of 
money? ** 

” More than a hundred thousand francs,” replied 
Madame d’Espard, who could not help smiling at the 
lawyer’s vulgarity. 

“ Judges, Madame, are apt to be incredulous; it is 
what they are paid for, and I am incredulous. The 
Baron Jeanrenaud and his mother must have fleeced 
Monsieur d*Espard most preposterously, if what you 
say is correct. There is a stable establishment which, 
by your account, costs sixteen thousand francs a year. 
Housekeeping, servants* wages, and the gross 
expenses of the house itself must run to twice as much ; 
that makes a total of from fifty to sixty thousand francs 
a year. Do you suppose that these people, formerly 
so extremely poor, can have so large a fortune? A 
million yields scarcely forty thousand a year.” 

“ Monsieur, the mother and son invested the money 
given them by Monsieur d’Espard in the funds when 
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they were at 6o to 8o. I should think their income 
must be more than sixty thousand francs. And then 
the son has fine appointments/* 

“ If they spend sixty thousand francs a year,’* said 
the judge, “ how much do you spend ? ** 

“ Well,** said Madame d*Espard, “ about the 
same/* The Chevalier started a little, the Marquise 
coloured ; Bianchon looked at Rastignac; but Popinot 
preserved an expression of simplicity which quite 
deceived Madame d’Espard. The Chevalier took 
no part in the conversation; he saw that all was 
lost. 

' ■ These people, Madame, might be indicted before 
the superior Court,** said Popinot/ 

‘‘ That was my opinion,*’ exclaimed the Marquise, 
enchanted. If threatened with the police, they 
would have come to terms/* 

“ Madame,** said Popinot, “ when Monsieur 
d’Espard left you, did he not give you a power of 
attorney enabling you to manage and control your 
own affairs? ** 

“I do not understand the object of all these 
questions,” said the Marquise with petulance. It 
seems to me that if you would only consider the state 
in which I am placed by my husband’s insanity, you 
ought to be troubling yourself about him, and not 
about me/* 

” We are coming to that, Madame,” said the judge. 
Before placing in your hands, or in any others, the 
control of Monsieur d’Espard’s property, supposing 
he were pronounced incapable, the Court must inquire 
as to how you have managed your own. If Monsieur 
d’Espard gave you power, he would have shown 
confidence in you, and the Court would recognize the 
fact. Had you any power from him? You might 
have bought or sold house property or invested money 
in business? ” 

” No, Monsieur, the Blamont-Chauvrys are not in 
the habit of trading,** said she, extremely nettled in 
her pride as an aristocrat, and forgetting the business 
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in hand. ‘‘ My property is intact, and Monsieur 
d'Espard gave me no power to act/* 

The Chevalier put his hand over his eyes not to 
betray the vexation he felt at his sister-indaw’s short- 
sightedness, for she was ruining herself by her 
answers. Popinot had gone straight to the mark in 
spite of his apparent doublings. 

'' Madame,” said the lawyer, indicating the 
Chevalier, ** this gentleman, of course, is your near 
connection ? May we speak openly before these other 
gentlemen?” 

** Speak on,” said the Marquise, surprised at this 
caution. 

“ Well, Madame, granting that you spend only 
sixty thousand francs a year, to anyone who sees your 
stables, your house, your train of servants, and a style 
of housekeeping which strikes me as far more 
luxurious than that of the Jeanrenauds, that sum would 
seem well laid out.” 

The Marquise bowed an agreement. 

“ But,” continued the judge, “ if you have no more 
than twenty-six thousand francs a year, you may have 
a hundred thousand francs of debts. The Court would 
therefore have a right to imagine that the motives 
which prompt you to ask that your husband may be 
deprived of the control of his property are complicated 
by self-interest and the need for paying your debts — 
if — you — have — ^any. The requests addressed to me 
have interested me in your position; consider fully 
and make your confession. If my suppositions have 
hit the truth, there is yet time to avoid the blame which 
the Court would have a perfect right to express in the 
saving clauses of the verdict if you could not show 
your attitude to be absolutely honourable and clear. 

“ It is our duty to examine the motives of the 
applicant as well as to listen to the plea of the witness 
under examination, to ascertain whether the petitioner 
may not have been prompted by passion, by a desire 
for money, which is unfortunately too common*— 

The Marquise -was on Saint Laurence’s gridiron. 
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‘‘And I must have explanations on this point, 
Madame, I have no wish to call you to account ; I only 
want to know how you have managed to live at the rate 
of sixty thousand francs a year, and that for some 
years past. There are plenty of women who achieve 
this in their housekeeping, but you are not one of 
those. Tell me, you may have the most legitimate 
resources, a royal pension, or some claim on the 
indemnities lately granted; but even then you must 
have had your husband’s authority to receive them.” 

The Marquise did not speak. 

“ You must remember,” Popinot went on, “ that 
Monsieur d’Espard may wish to enter a protest, and 
his counsel will have a right to find out whether you 
have any creditors. This boudoir is newly furnished, 
your rooms are not now furnished with the things 
left to you by Monsieur d’Espard in i8i6. If , as you 
did me the honour of informing me, furniture is costly 
for the Jeanrenauds, it must be yet more so for you, 
who are a great lady. Thougli I am a judge, I am but 
a man ; I may be wrong — tell me so. Remember the 
duties imposed on me by the law, and the rigorous 
inquiries it demands, when the case before it is the 
suspension from all his functions of the father of a 
family in the prime of life. So you will pardon me, 
Madame la Marquise, for laying all these difficulties 
before you; it will be easy for you to give me an 
explanation. 

“ When a man is pronounced incapable of the 
control of his own affairs, a trustee has to be appointed. 
Who will be the trustee? ” 

“ His brother,” said the Marquise. 

The Chevalier bowed. There was a short silence, 
very uncomfortable for the five persons who were 
present. The judge, in sport as it were, had laid open 
the woman’s sore place. Popinot’s countenance of 
common, clumsy good-nature, at which the Marquise, 
the Chevalier, and Rastignac had been inclined to 
laugh, had gained importance in their eyes. As they 
stole a look at him, they discerned the various* 
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expressions of that eloquent mouth. The I'idiculous 
mortal was a judge of acumen. His studious notice 
of the boudoir was accounted for : he had started from 
the gilt elephant supporting the chimney-clock, 
examining all this luxury, and had ended by reading 
this woman’s soul. 

If the Marquis d’Espard is mad about China, I 
see that you are not less fond of its products,” said 
Popinot, looking at the porcelain on the chimney- 
piece. ” But perhaps it was from Monsieur le 
Marquis that you had these charming Oriental 
pieces,” and he pointed to some precious trifles. 

This irony, in very good taste, made Bianchon 
smile, and petrified Rastignac, while the Marquise bit 
her thin lips. 

” Instead of being* the protector of a woman placed 
in a cruel dilemma — an alternative between losing her 
fortune and her children, and being regarded as her 
husband’s enemy,” she said, “you accuse me, 
Monsieur! You suspect my motives! You must 
own that your conduct is strange! ” 

“ Madame,” said the judge" eagerly, ” the caution 
exercised by the Court in such cases as these might 
have given you, in any other judge, a perhaps less 
indulgent critic than I am. — And do you suppose 
that Monsieur d’Espard’s lawyer will show you any 
great consideration ? Will he not be suspicious 
of motives which may be perfectly pure and 
disinterested? Your life will be at his mercy; he 
will inquire into it without qualifying his search by 
the respectful deference I have for you.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, Monsieur,” said the 
Marquise satirically. “ Admitting for the moment 
that I owe thirty thousand, or fifty thousand francs, 
in the first place, it would be a "mere trifle to the 
d’Espards and the de Blamont-Chauvrys. But if 
my husband is not in the possession of his mental 
faculties, would that prevent his being pronounced 
jncapable? ” 

“No, Madame,” said Popinot. 
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Although you have questioned me with a sort 
of cunning which I should not have expected in a 
judge, and under circumstances where straight- 
forwardness would have answered your purpose/' 
she went on, Twill tell you without subterfuge 
that my position in the world, and the efforts I have 
to make to keep up my connection, are not in the 
least to my taste. I began my life by a long period 
of solitude; but my children's interest appealed to 
me; I felt that I must fill their father's place. By 
receiving my friends, by keeping up all this connec- 
tion, by contracting these debts, I have secured their 
future welfare; I have prepared for them a brilliant 
career where they will find help and favour; and to 
have what has thus been acquired, many a man of 
business, lawyer or banker, would gladly pay all it 
has cost me." 

“ I appreciate your devoted conduct, Madame," 
replied Popinot. It does you honour, and I blame 
you for nothing. A judge belongs to all: he must 
know and weigh every fact." 

Madame d'Espard's tact and practice in estimating 
men made her understand that Monsieur Popinot 
was not to be influenced by any consideration. She 
had counted on an ambitious lawyer, she had found 
a man of conscience. She at once thought of 
finding other means for securing the success of her 
side. 

The servants brought in tea. 

" Have you any further explanations to give me, 
Madame?" said Popinot, seeing these preparations. 

‘‘ Monsieur," she replied haughtily, ‘‘ do your 
business your own way; question Monsieur 
d^Espard, and you will pity me, I am sure." She 
raised her head, looking Popinot in the face with 
pride, mingled with impertinence; the worthy man 
bowed himself out respectfully. 

A nice man is your uncle," said Rastignac to 
Bianchon. " Is he really so dense? Does not he 
know what the Marquise d'Espard is, what her 
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influence means, her unavowed fower over people? 
The Keeper of the Seals will be with her 
to-morrow^ 

My dear fellow, how can I help it? '' said 
Bianchon. '' Did not I warn you ? He is not a 
limn . you, can get , over. ’ ^ ' 

** said Rastignac; ‘‘ he is a man you imist 
run over.’’ ' 

The doctor was obliged to make his bow to the 
Marquise and her mute Chevalier to catch up 
Popinot, who, not being the man to endure an 
embarrassing position, wms pacing through the 
rooms. 

“ That woman owes a hundred thousand crowns,” 
said the judge, as he stepped into his nephew^’s cab. 

“ And what do you think of the case? ” 

I,” said the judge, “ I never have an opinion 
till I have gone into everything. To-morrow early 
I will send to Madame Jeanrenaud to call on me in 
my private office at four o’clock, to make her explain 
the facts which concern her, for she is compromised.” 

I should very much like to know what the end 
will be.” 

Why, bless me, do not you see that the Marquise 
is the tool of that tall lean man who never uttered 
a word? There is a strain of Cain in him, but of 
the Cain who goes to the Law Courts for his 
bludgeon, and there, unluckily for him, we keep 
more than one Damocles’ sword.” 

” Oh, Rastignac ! what brought you into that boat, 
I wonder?” exclaimed Bianchon. 

Ah, we are used to seeing these little family 
conspiracies,” said Popinot. “ Not a year passes 
without a number of verdicts of ‘ insufficient 
evidence ’ against applications of this kind. In our 
state of society such an attempt brings no dishonour, 
while we send a poor devil to the galleys if he 
breaks a pane of glass dividing him from a bowl full 
of gold. Our Code is not faultless.” 

^ these are the facts? ” 
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“ My boy do you not know all the 

Snevl? Tth impose 

A + 4 .^ the attorneys condemned thern«:olvpc? 

to state nothing but the truth, they would^Mt earn 
enough to keep their office open.” ^ 

*^he afternoon, a very stout 
dame, looking a good deal like a cask dressed unS 
a gown and belt, mounted Judge Popinot’s s^irs 
perspiring and panting. -She" hadf 4h S 

^ landau, which suited 

wlh f ™"ac^yyou could not think of the woman 

woman. ® 

‘‘It is I, my dear sir,” said she, appearing in 
the doorway of the judge’s room. ‘‘Madame 

Jcanrenaud whom you summoned exactly as if I 
were a thief, neither more nor less.” ' ■ 

^ rhe common^ words were spoken in a common 

en“Sg "ougL “<* 

When I go through a damp place, I can’t tell 

^ bones, 

saving your presence. However, here I am.” 

of guile amazed at the appearance 

of this supposed Marechale d’Ancre. Madame 

Jeanrenaud s face was pitted with an infinite number 
ot little holes, was very red, with a pug nose and a 
low forehead, and was as round as a ball: for 
everything- about the good woman was round. She 
lad the bright eyes of a country woman, an 
honest gaze, a cheerful tone, and chestnut hair held 
m place by a bonnet cap under a green bonnet 
decked with a shabby bunch of auriculas. Her 
stupendous bust was a thing to laugh at, for it made 
one tear some grotesque explosion every time she 
coughed. Her enormous legs were of the shape 
which make the Paris street boy describe such a 
woman as being built on piles. The widow wore a 
green gown trimmed with chinchilla, which looked 
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on her as a splash of dirty oil would look on a bride’s 
veil. In short, everything about her harmonized 
with her last words: “ Here I am.” 

“ Madame,” said Popi not, “ you are suspected 
of having used some seductive arts to induce 
Monsieur d’Espard to hand over to you very 
considerable sums of money.” 

“Of whatl of what ! ” cried she. “ Of seductive 
arts? But, my dear sir, you are a man to be 
respected, and, moreover, as a lawyer you ought to 
have some good sense. Look at me ! Tell me if 
I am likely to seduce anyone ! I cannot tie my 
own shoes, nor even stoop. For these twenty years 
past, the Lord be praised, I have not dared to put 
on a pair of stays under pain of sudden death. I 
was as thin as an asparagus stalk when I was 
seventeen, and pretty too — I may say so now. So 
I married Jeanrenaud, a good fellow, and head-man 
on the salt-barges. I had my boy, who is a fine 
young man ; he is my pride, and it is not holding 
myself cheap to say he is my best piece of work. 
My little Jeanrenaud was a soldier who did 
Napoleon credit, and who served in the Imperial 
Guard. But, alas ! at the death of my old man, 
who w'as drowned, times changed for the worse. 1 
had the smallpox. I was kept two years in my 
room without stirring, and I came out of it the size 
you see me, hideous for ever, and as wretched as 
could be. These are my seductive arts.” 

“ But what, then, can the reasons be that have 
induced Monsieur d’Espard to give you sums ? ” 

“ Hugious sums. Monsieur, say the word; I do 
not mind. But as to his reasons, I am not at liberty 
to explain them.” 

“ You are wrong. At this moment, his family, 
very naturally alarmed, are about to bring an 
action ” 

“ Heavens above us ! ” said the good woman, 
starting up. “ Is it possible that he should be 
■Worried on my account? That king of men, a man 
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that has not his match ! Rather than lie should 
have the smallest trouble, or a hair less on his head 
I could almost say, we would return every sou, 
Monsieur. Write that down on your papers! 
Fl'eavens abor^e us! I will go at once and tell 
Jeanrenaud what is going on ! A pretty thing 
indeed ! ” * ^ 

And the little old woman went out, rolled herself 
downstairs, and disappeared. 

'‘ That one tells no lies,^^ said Popinot to himself. 
“ Well, to-morrow I shall know the whole story, for 
I shall go to see the Marquis d’Espardd* 

People who have outlived the age when a man 
wastes his vitality at random, know how great an 
influence may be exercised on more important events 
by apparently trivial incidents, and will not be 
surprised at the weight here given to the following 
minor fact. Next day Popinot had an attack of 
coryza, a complaint which is not dangerous, and 
generally known by the absurd and inadequate name 
of a cold in the head. 

The judge, who could not suppose that the delay 
could be serious, feeling himself a little feverish, 
kept his room, and did not go to see the Marquis 
d’Espard. This day lost was, to this affair, what 
on the day of Dupes the cup of soup had been, taken 
by Marie *de Medici, which, by delaying her meeting 
with Louis XIII, enabled Richelieu to arrive at 
Saint-Germain before her, and recapture his royal 
slave. 

Before accompanying the lawyer and his register- 
ing clerk to the Marquis d’Espard’s house, it may 
be as well to glance at the home and the private 
affairs of this father of sons%hom his wife’s petition 
represented to be a madman. 

Here and there in the old parts of Paris a few 
buildings may still be seen in which the archeologist 
can discern an intention of decorating the city, and 
that love of property w^hich leads the owner to give 
a durable character to the structure. The house m 
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which Monsieur ..d’Es^ard w.as, then living,, in the 
Rue de la xMontagne-bainte-Genevieve, was one, tif 
these old mansions, built in stone, and not devoid 
of a certain richness of styles but time had blackened 
the stone, and revolutions in the town had damaged 
it both outside and inside. The dignitaries who 
formerly dwelt in the neighbourhood of the 
University having disappeared with the great 
ecclesiastical foundations, this house had become the 
home of indiustries and of inhabitants whom it was 
never destined to shelter. During the last century a 
printing establishment had worn down the polished 
floors, soiled the carved wood, blackened the walls, 
and altered the principal internal arrangements. 
Formerly the residence of a Cardinal, this fine house 
was now divided among plebeian tenants. The 
character of the architecture showed that it had been 
built under the reigns of Henry IH, Henry IV, and 
Louis XIII, at the time when the Flotels Mignon and 
Serpente were erected in the same neighbourhood, 
with the palace of the Princess Palatine, and the 
Sorbonne. An old man could remember having 
lieard it called, in the last century, the Hotel 
Duperron, so it seemed probable that the illustrious 
Cardinal of that name had built, or perhaps merely 
lived in it. 

There still exists, indeed, in the corner of the 
courtyard, a perron or flight of several outer steps 
by which the house is entered; and the way into 
the garden on the garden front is down a similar 
flight of steps. In spite of dilapidations, the luxury 
lavished by the architect on the balustrade and 
entrance porch crowning these two perrons suggests 
the simple-minded purpose of commemorating the 
owner’s name, a sort of sculptured pun which our 
ancestors often allowed theraselves. Finally, in 
support of this evidence, archaeologists can still 
discern in the medallions which show on the principal 
front some traces of the cords of the Roman hat. 

"Monsieur le Marquis d’Espard lived on the ground 
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floor, in order, no doubt, to enjoy the garden, which 
might be called spacious for that neighbourhood, 
and wliicli lay open to the south, two advantages 
imperatively necessary for his children’s health. 
The situation of the house, in a street on a steep 
hill, as its name indicates, secured these ground-floor 
rooms against ever being damp. Monsieur d’Espard 
had taken them, no doubt, for a very moderate price, 
rents being low at the time when he settled in that 
quarter, in order to be among the schools and to 
superintend his boys’ education. Moreover, the 
state in which he found the place, with everything 
to repair, had no doubt induced the owner to be 
accommodating. Thus Monsieur d’Espard had been 
able to go to some expense to settle himself suitably 
without being accused of extravagance. The lofti- 
ness of the rooms, the panelling, of wdiich nothing 
survived but the frames, the decoration of the 
ceilings, all displayed the dignity which the prelacy 
stamped on whatever it attempted or created, and 
which artists discern to this day in the smallest relic 
that remains, though it be but a book, a dress, the 
panel of a bookcase, or an armchair. 

The Marquis had the rooms painted in the rich 
brown tones beloved of the Dutch and of the 
citizens of Old Paris, hues which lend such good 
effects to the painter of genre. The panels were 
hung with plain paper in harmony with the paint. 
The window curtains were of inexpensive materials, 
but chosen so as to produce a generally happy 
result; the furniture, not too crowded, was 
judiciously placed. Anyone on going into this 
home could not resist a sense of sweet peacefulness, 
produced by the perfect calm, the stillness which 
prevailed, by the unpretentious unity of colour, the 
keeping of the picture, in the words a painter might 
use. A certain nobleness in the details, the exquisite 
cleanliness of the furniture, and a perfect concord of 
men and things, all brought the word suavity ” ,to 
the lips. 


THE INTERDIGTION; ' ; 

Few persDiis were admitted to the rooms, osed ..by' 
the Marquis and^ , his two ■■ sons, ’ who,se ..life. ... might 
perhaps seem,, mysterious ' to their neighbours.' ' In .. a' 
wing tow^ards the street, on the third'floor, there' are 
three large rooms w^Iiich had., been .left in the .state. of 
dilapidation and grotesque bareness to which they 
had been reduced by the printing ' works. These ' 
three rooms,. devoted to . the. evolution 'Of, ., the 
Picturesque History of China, were contrived .to 
serve as a waiting-room, a depository, and a private 
room, where .Monsieur d.’Espard sat 'during part, of 
the da}' ; for after breakfast till four in the afternoon 
the Marquis remamed in this room on the third floor 
to work at the publication he had undertaken. 
Visitors, wanting to see him commonly found him 
there, and often the twm: boys on their return from 
school resorted thither. Thus the ground-floor rooms 
were a sort of sanctuary where the father and sons 
spent their time from the hour of dinner till the next 
day, and his domestic life was carefully closed 
against the public eye. , 

His only servants were a cook' — an old woman 
who had long been attached to his family, and a man- 
servant forty years old, who was with him when he 
married 'Mademoiselle de Blamont. His children’s 
nurse had also remamed with them, and the minute 
care to which the apartment bore witness revealed 
the sense of order and the maternal affection 
expended by this woman in her master’s interest, in 
the management of his house, and the charge of his 
children. These three good souls^ grave and 
uncommunicative folks, seemed to have entered into 
the idea which ruled the Marquis’s domestic life. 
And the contrast between their habits and those of 
most servants was a peculiarity which cast an air 
of mystery over the house, and fomented the 
calumny to which Monsieur d’Espard himself lent 
occasion. Very laudable motives had made him 
determine never to be on visiting terms with any of 
life other tenants in the house. In undertaking to 
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educate his boys he wished to keep them from all 

avoid the intrusion of neighbours. 

n a man of his rank, at a time when the Owarher 
Latin was distracted by Liberalism, such "conduct 
was sure to rouse in opposition a' host of nettv 
passions of feelings whose folly is only to hi 
measured by their meanness, the outcome of porters’ 
go^ip and malevolent tattle from, door to door all 
unknown to Monsieur d’Espard and his retainers. 
His man-servant was stigmatized as a Jesuit, his 
cook as a sly fox; the nurse was in collusion with 
Madame Jeanrenaud to rob the madman. The 
madman was the Marquis. By degrees the other 
tenants came to regard as proofs of madness a 
number of things they had noticed in Monsieur 
a Jispard, and passed through the sieve of their 
judgment without discerning any reasonable motive 
for them. 


Having no belief in the success of the History of 
China, they had managed to convince the landlord 
of the house that Monsieur d’Espard had no money 
just at a time when, with the forgetfulness which 
often befalls busy men, he had allowed the tax- 
collector to send him a summons for non-payment of 
arrears. The landlord had forthwith claimed his 
quarters rent from January ist by sending in a 
demand, whicli the porter’s 'wife had amused herself 
by detaining. On the 15th a summons to pay was 
served on Monsieur d’Espard, the portress" had 
delivered it at her leisure, and he supposed it to be 
sorne misunderstanding, not conceiving of any 
incivility from a man in whose house he had been 
living for twelve years. The Marquis was actually 
seized by a bailiff at the time when his man-servant 
had gone to carry the money for the rent to the 
landlord. 


This arrest, insidiously reported to the persons 
with whom he was in treaty for his undertaking, had 
alarmed some of them who were already doubtful' of 
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Monsieur ,d*Espard®s solvency in consequence of the' 
enormous sums which Baron . Jeanrenaud ■ and ' his 
mother were said to be receiving from him. Andj 
indeed, these suspicions on the part of the tenants' 
the creditors, and the landlord had some excuse in 
the Mcirquis’s extreme economy in housekeeping. 
He conducted it as a ruined man might. His 
servants always paid in ready money for the imost 
trifling necessaries of life, and acted as not choosing 
to take credit ; if now they had asked for anything 
on credit, it would probably have been refused, 
calumnious gossip had been "so widely believed in 
the neighbourhood. There are tradesmen who like 
those of their customers who pay badly when they 
see them often, while they hate others, and very good 
onCsS, who hold themselves on top high a level to 
allow of any familiarity as chtmSy a vulgar but 
expressive word. Men are made so; in almost every 
class they will allow to a gossip, or a vulgar soul 
that flatters them, facilities and favours they refuse 
to the superiority they resent, in whatever form it 
may show itself. The shopkeeper who rails at the 
Court has his courtiers. 

In short, the manners of the Marquis and his 
children were certain to arouse ill-feeling in their 
neighbours, and to work them up by degrees to the 
pitch of malevolence when men do not hesitate at 
an act of meanness if only it may damage the 
adversary they have themselves created. 

Monsieur d’Espard was a gentleman, as his wife 
was a lady, by birth and deeding; noble types, 
already so rare in France that the observer can easily 
count the persons who perfectly realize them. These 
two characters are based on primitive ideas, on 
beliefs that may be called innate, on habits fornied 
in infancy, which have ceased to exist. To 
believe in pure blood, in a privileged race, to stand 
in thought above other men, must we not from 
bjrth have measured the distance which divides 
patricians from the mob? To command, must we 
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nnJ ^ And finally, must 

hicfnr^^‘^th°" inculcate the ideas with which^Nature 
inspires those great men on whose brow she has 

education, are no 
longer possible m France, where for forty years oast 

chance has arrogated the right of making SfeSen 
by dippmg hem m the blood of battles, ^by gilding 
yo.wn'ng them with the halo of 
fSfn abolition of entail and of eldest 

onship, by frittering away estates, compels thp 

attend^ S business instead of 

attending to affairs of state, and where personal 

greatness can only be such greatness as is acquired 
by long and patient toil : quite a new era. ^ 
Regarded as^a relic of that great institution known 

SnSatlnn”'’ Reserved respectful 

admiration. If he believed himself to be by blood 

the superior of other men, he also believed in all the 
obligations of nobility; he had the virtues and the 
stryh _ It demands. He had brought up his 
fh u’® P^‘”ciples, and taught theni from 

of their caste. A deep sense 

" dignity, pride of name, the conviction 

kinll ^ gave rise in them to a 

Kingly _ pride, the courage of knights, and the 
protecting kindness of a baronial lord; their manners 
harmonizing with their notions, would have b^oS 
princes, and offended all the ;orld of the RueT 

^o^^d, above all 

others, of equality, where everyone believed that 
Monsieur d Espard was ruined, and where all, from 

LbiliTTn ^ m highest, refused the privileges of 
y a nobleman without money, because they 
all were ready to allow an enriched bourgeois to 
usurp them. Thus the lack of communion "between 
his family and other persons was as much moral as 
It was physical. 

In the father and the children alike, their 
personality harmonized with the spirit withiri. 
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Monsieur d^Espard, at this time about fifty, might 
have sat as a model to represent the aristocracy of 
birth in the nineteenth century. He was slight and 
fair r there was in the outline and general expression 
of his face a native distinction which spoke of lofty 
sentiments, but it bore the impress of a deliberate 
coldness which commanded respect a little too 
decidedly. His aquiline nose bent at the tip from 
left to right, a slight crookedness which was not 
devoid of grace ; his blue eyes, his high forehead, 
prominent enough at the brows to form a thick ridge 
that checked the light and shaded his eyes, all 
indicated a spirit of rectitude, capable of perseverance 
and perfect loyalty, while it gave a singular look to 
his countenance. This pent-house fordiead might, 
in fact, hint at a touch of madness, and his thick- 
knitted eyebrows added to the apparent eccentricity. 
He had the white well-kept hands of a gentleman ; 
his foot was high and narrow. His hesitating 
speech — not merely as to his pronunciation, which 
was that of a stammerer, but also in the expression 
of his ideas, his thought, and language — produced 
on the mind of the hearer the impression of a man 
who, in familiar phraseology, comes and goes, feels 
his way, tries everything, breaks off his gestures, 
and finishes nothing. This defect was purely 
superficial, and in contrast with the decisiveness of 
a firmly-set mouth, and the strongly-marked 
character of his physiognomy. His rather jerky gait 
matched his mode of speech. These peculiarities 
helped to affirm his supposed insanity. In spite of 
his elegant appearance, he was systematically 
parsimonious in his personal expenses, and wore the 
same black frock-coat for three or four years, brushed 
with extreme care by his old man-servant. 

As to the children, they both were handsome, and 
endowed with a grace which did not exclude an 
expression of aristocratic disdain. They had the 
bright colouring, the clear eye, the transparent flesh 
which reveal habits of purity, regularity of life, and 
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a due proportion of work and play/ They both haH 
black hair and blue eyes and a twist in dieir nose 
like their father; but their mother, perhaps had 
transmitted to them the dignity of spLch of lonlf 
and mien, which are hereditary in the Bhmonf 
Chauvrys. Iheir voices, as cleaV as crystal £ ?n 
emotional quality, the softness which provi so 
seduc ive ; they had, in short, the voice a ™ nn 
would willingly listen to after feeling the flame W 
their looks. But, above all, they had the modesty 
of pride, a chaste reserve, a touch-me-not which at 
a maturer age might have seemed intentional cow 
ness, so much did their demeanour inspire a 

d’Fsnn?d elder, Comte Clement 

dLspaid, was close upon his sixteenth year. 

% ceased to wear the 

pretty English round jacket which his brother 

Ih^fo? Ph?'l d’Espard, still wore. The Count,’ 
who Tor the last SIX months went no more to the 
College Henry IV, was dressed in the style of a 
young man enjoying the first pleasures of 'fashion. 
His ^father had not wished to condemn him to a 
year s useless study of philosophy ; he was tryina; to 
give his knowledge some consistency bv the study 
of transcendental mathematics. At the 'same time^ 
the Marquis was having him taught Eastern 
languages, the international law of Europe, heraldry 
and history from the original sources— charters’ 
early documents, and collections of edicts. Camille 
had lately begun to study rhetoric. 

The day when Popinot arranged to go to question 
Monsieur d Espard was a Thursday, a holiday. At 
about nine in the morning, before their father was 
awake, the brothers were playing in the garden. 
Clement was finding it hard to refuse his brother, 
who was anxious to go to the shooting gallery for 
the first time, and who begged him to second his 
request to the Marquis. The Viscount always rather 
took advantage of his weakness, and was very fond 
of wrestling with his brother. So the couple were 
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(luarrelling and fighting in play like schoolboys. As 
they ran in the garden, chasing each other, they 
made so much noise as to wake their father, who came 
to the window without their perceiving him in the 
heat of the fray. The Marquis amused' himself with 
watching his two children twisted together like 
snakes, their faces flushed by the exertion of their 
strength ; their complexion was rose and white, their 
eyes flashed sparks, their limbs writhed like cords in 
the fire ; they fell, sprang up again, and caught each 
other like athletes in a circus, affording their father 
one of those moments of happiness which would 
make amends for the keenest anxieties of a busy life. 
Two other persons, one on the second and one on 
the first floor, were also looking into the garden, and 
saying that the old madman w^as amusing himself by 
making liis children fight. Immediately a number 
of heads appeared at the windows; the Marquis, 
noticing them, called a word to his sons, who at once 
climbed up to the window and jumped into his room, 
and Clement obtained the permission asked by 
Camille. 

All through the house everyone wvas talking of the 
Marquis’s new form of insanity. When Popinot 
arrived at about twelve o’clock, accompanied by his 
clerk, the portress, when he asked for Monsieur 
d’Espard, conducted him to the third floor, telling 
him as how Monsieur d’Espard, no longer ago 
than that very morning, had set on his two children 
to fight, and laughed like the monster he was on 
seeing the younger biting the elder till he bled, and 
as how no doubt he longed to see them kill each 
other. — Don’t ask me the reason why,” she added; 

he doesn’t know himself ! ” 

Just as the woman spoke these decisive words, she 
had brought the judge to the landing on the third 
floor, face to face with a door- oovered with notices 
announcing the successive;’ .numbers of the 
Picturesque History of China- The muddy floor, 
the dirtv banisters, the door where the printers had 
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left their marks, the dilapidated window, and the 
ceding on which the apprentices had amused them- 
selves with drawing monstrosities with the smoky 
flare of their tallow dips, the piles of paper and litter 
Sect “P j'^tentionally or from sheer 

h5' 0^ the picture lyinF 

hv '^'hh the facts allied 

by the ^Marquise that the judge, in spite of ^his 
tt’^i^^tiality, could not help believing them. 

wifet^“^tL^°‘'- gentlemen,” said the porter’s 
wite there is the workshop, where the Chinese 

hood°” enough to feed the whole neighbour- 

Ihe clerk looked at the judge with a smile, and 
opmot found ft hard to keep his countenance. 

I hey went together to the outer room, where sat an 
old man, who,^no doubt, performed the functions 
of office clerk, shopman, and cashier. This old man 
was the Maitre Jacques of China. Along the walls 
ran long shelves, on which the published numbers 
lay in piles. A partition in wood, with a gratine- 
lined with green curtains, cut off the end of thlroom^ 
formmg a private office. A till with a slit to admit 
or^ disgorge crown pieces indicated the cash-desk. 

Monsieur d’Espard? ” said Popinot, addressing 
the man, who wore a grey blouse. ^ 

The shopman opened the door into the next room, 
where the lawyer and his companion saw a venerable 

"r?”’ white-headed and simply dressed, wearing 
the Cross of Saint-Louis, seated at a desk. He 
ceased comparing some sheets of coloured prints to 
ook up at the two visitors. This room was an unpre- 
tentious office, full of books and proof-sheets. There 
was a black wood table at which someone, at the 
”0 doubt was accustomed to work. 

« Marquis d’Espard? ” said Popinot. 

No, Monsieur,” said the old man, rising ; “ what 
do you want with him ? ” he added, coming forward, 
and showing by his demeanour the dignified manners 
and habits due to a gentlemanly education. 
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We wish to speak to -him on business exclusiTOly 
personal to himself,"' replied Popinot. 

‘tD'Espard, here are some gentleman who wam 
to see you," then said the old man, going into the 
farthest room, where the Marquis was sitting by the 
fire reading the newspaper. 

This innermost room had a shabby carpet, the 
windows were hung with grey holland curtains; the 
furniture consisted of a few mahogany chairs, two 
armchairs, a desk with a revolving front, an ordinary 
office table, and, on the chimney-shelf, a dingy clock 
and two old candlesticks. The old man led the way 
for Popinot and his registrar, and pulled forward two 
chairs, as though he were master of the place ; 
Monsieur d’Espard left it to him. After the prelim- 
inary civilities, during which the judge watched the 
supposed lunatic, the Marquis naturally asked what 
was the object of this visit. On this Popinot glanced 
significantly at the old gentleman and the Marquis. 

“ I believe, Monsieur le Marquis," said he, /' that 
the character of my functions, and the inquiry that 
has brought me here, make it desirable that we should 
be alone, though it is understood by law that in such 
cases the inquiries have a sort of family publicity. 1 
am judge on the Inferior Court of Appeal for the 
Department of the Seine, and charged bv the 
President with the duty of examining you as to 
certain facts set forth in a petition for a Commission 
in Tmnacy on the part of the Marquise d'Espard." 

The old man withdrew. When the lawver and 
the Marquis were alone, the clerk shut the door, and 
seated himself unceremoniously at the office table, 
where he laid out his papers and prepared to take 
down his notes. Popinot had still kept his eye on 
]\Tonsieur d'Espard; he was watching the effect on 
him of this crude statement, so painful for a man 
in full possession of his reason. The Marquis 
d'Espard, whose face was usually ■ pale, , as are those 
of fair men, suddenly turned scarlet with anger; he 
trembled for an instant, sat down, laid his paper on 
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How is It, Monsieur,” he asked, “ that I hnv.a 
n? notice of such a petition ? ” ^ 

Monsieur le Marquis, persons on whom such 

u%^ of supposed to have the 

use ot their leason, any notice of the petition k 

rn"veri^fne the^n'^“7 consists 

” A?" {’O fairer,” replied the Marquis 

I “ 'o ™« wta 

rv^fu- °n^y *-o answer my questions, omittine 

nothing. However delicate the reasons mav he 
which may have led vou to not in c„ok 

to give Madame d’Espard a pretext for LnethLf 
apeak wilhoutyear. (t is unLceS^rr.o assure vo,: 
that Imvyers know their duties, and that in sirh 

cases the profoundest secrecy ” 

“Monsieur,” said the' iMarquis, whose face 
expressed the sincerest min “ if face 

should lead tr. on, Ki Pnin, if my explanations 
snouiq lead to any blame being attached to Aladame 

d Espard’s conduct, what will "be the re^^lt ? ” 
for_i« deSn'.’™'' '<> '« 

Is such censure optional ? If I were to stioulate 
safd thnT’ '■^plying:, that nothing shouW be 

oflour renn ?he"°^- d’Espardln the event 

ot your report being in my favour, would the Court 
tafe my request into consideration ” 

1 he judge looked at the Marquis, and the two men 
“"tr'h's. of eqonl magnanimity 
tk« r,ti? Popinot to his registrar, ‘‘ to into 
the other room. If you can be of use, I will call you 
tn.--If, as I am inclined to think,” he went 'on 
speaking to the Marquis when the clerk had gone 
in di' there is some misunderstandino’ 

tp this case, I p^n promise you, Monsieur, that 


1 
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on your application the Court . will ■ act with due 
courtesy. 

“ I'here is a leading fact put forward by Madame 
d'Espard, the most serious of all, of which 1 must 
beg ior an explanation,’’ said the judge after a pause. 

It refers to the dissipation of your fortune to the 
advantage of a certain Madame Jeanrenaud, the widow 
of a barge-master — or rather, to that of her son, 
Colonel Jeanrenaud, for whom you are said to have 
procured an appointment, to have exhausted your 
influence with the King, and at last to have extended 
such protection as secures him a good marriage. 
'I'he petition suggests that such a friendship is more 
devoted than any feelings, even those which morality 
must disapprove ” 

A sudden flush crimsoned the Marquis’s face and 
forehead, tears even started to his eyes, for his eye- 
lashes were wet, then wholesome pride crushed the 
emotions, which in a man are accounted a weakness. 

“To tell you the truths Monsieur,” said the 
Marquis, in a broken voice, “ you place me in a 
strange dilemma. The motives of my conduct were 
to have died with me. To reveal them I must disclose 
to you some secret wounds, must place the honour 
of my family in your keeping, and must speak of 
myself, a delicate matter, as you will fully under- 
stand. I hope, Monsieur, that it will all remain a 
secret between us. You will, no doubt, be able to 
fmd in the formulas of the law one which will allow 
of judgment being pronounced without any betrayal 
of my confidences.” ■ ■ 

“ So far as that goes, it is perfectly possible, 
Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“Some time after my marriage,”;: said MoUvSieur 
d’Espard, “ my wife having run into considerable 
expenses, I was obliged to have 'recourse to borrow- 
ing. You know what was the position of noble 
families during the Revolution; Thad not been able 
to keep a steward or a man of business. Nowadays 
'gentlemen are for the most part obliged to manage 
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their afa *irs themselves. Most of my title-deed^: InH 
been brought to Paris, from Languyoc So 

deed^ LrT k ^ inquisition which family title- 
deeds, and what were then styled the ‘ oarchmenf<= ’ 
of , the privileged cla^, broagli down onShSo™,. 
Our name is N^grepelisse; d’Espard is a tiS 
the time of Henry IV bH marriaS 

escutrhenn ^ e condition of our bearing an 
escutcheon of pretence on our coat-of-arms those 

conSjieH^^" ?t tild family S 

auaJmfi? hne with that of Albret- 

°r and sable; and azure two 
motto saltire, with the famous 

r osf hme of this aflSnce 

fa N^grepelisse, a little town which was as 

InSr^wSf ,?; regions struggles wlf m“ 

Wgrep"is:e^afruinerb;'te^Tnl„g^Ti^^ 

of°IdmUuc^ "ot spare a friend 

ATA was unjust to Monsieur de 

N^grepelisse; he received neither a marshal’s baton 

Charief°flc^ indemSty; kS 

S?abL\t?varh*;;f Htr^Tv S2 Linl 

im tne estates of that house, but all those of thf^ 

hisSk'Ssf of 

“My great-grandfather, the Marquis d’Fsonrd 

Sfb'yi^ ffofbt Sh- “hrHS 

Kta“?s g^o^Kii? :i?rti-r S7h “? 
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Monsieur, a blot stained our escutcheon, an uncon- 
fessed and horrible stain of blood and disgrace which 
I am making it my business to wipe out. I dis- 
covered the secret among the deeds relating to the 
estate of Negrepelisse and the packets of letters/' 

At this solemn moment the Marquis spoke without 
hesitation or any of the repetition habitual with him ; 
but it is a matter of common observation that persons 
who, in ordinary life, are afflicted with these two 
defects, are freed from them as soon as any passion- 
ate emotion underlies their speech. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
decreed," he 'went on. “You are no doubt aware, 
Monsieur, that this was an opportunity for many 
favourites to make their fortunes. Louis XIV 
bestowed on the magnates about his Court the con- 
fiscated lands of those Protestant families w^ho did 
not take the prescribed steps for the sale of their 
property. Some persons in high favour went 
‘ Protestant-hunting,’ as the phrase was. I have 
ascertained beyond a doubt that the fortune enjoyed 
to this day by two ducal families is derived from 
lands seized from hapless merchants. 

“ I will not attempt to explain to you, a man of 
law, all the manoeuvres employed to entrap the 
refugees who had large fortunes to carry away. It 
is enough to say that the lands of Negrepelisse, com- 
prising twenty-two churches and rights over the town, 
and those of Gravenges which had formerly belonged 
to us were at that time in the hands of a ProtevStant 
family. My grandfather recovered them by gift from 
Louis XIV. This gift was effected by documents 
hall-marked by atrocious iniquity. The owner of 
these two estates, thinking he would be able to return, 
had gone through the form of a sale, and was going 
to Switzerland to join his family, whom he had sent 
in advance. He wished, no doubt, to take advantage 
of every delay granted by the laW, so as to settle the 
concerns of his business. 

* “ This man was arrested by order of the governor, 
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was my SfceSof had^tI^°T 

I would gladly have?«„“ati°/,o tg„o« thTslS'f; 

£“i^lf!fe34Srw^ 

the name agreed unon hv fhf r£ ^ ° Deodatus, 
King. I„ fhia leMe'S of to!K' Vih" 

fami,; ?corS4?ik'=C\'e'te 

same dispatched the merchant all the 

w^s.SlrL‘?y7o?’h?mlT^^ 

renaud," hd'S^o? J***"- 

acooum f„r,mrc™“du„. ^could"™ ve? ,Sti.£° 
out keen pat n of the secret disgrace that weighed on 
my fainiljc I hat fortune enabled mv grandtather^o 
marry a demoiselle de Navarreins-LanStc! heSS " 

a.|:j;?:u^rrShe^s ^“iiderus 
Sie':=er‘V' .r 

brS “ Gra/dlieu'of ,hrvo“gS 

m;e,nU°p being; determined to remedy the 

m schief, I wrote to Switzerland, and knew no Peace 

his ''1? ‘he Protestam 4Ss 

neirs. a^t last I discovered that the Teanrenanrl<! 

r'etmed 'to itr' T"’ pSrf a„d 

leuiined to live m France. Finally, I found in 

Monsieur J^nrenaud, lieutenant m a cavalry 

regiment under Napoleon, the sole hefr of ?hk 

unhappy family. In my eyes, Monsieur, the rights 

?reirbtile“d^hf • ‘'"‘^hlish a 

^ ^ necessary that there 

should have been some possibility of proceedig- 
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against those who are in the enjoyment of it? To 
whom could these refugees have appealed? Tlieir 
Court of Justice was on high, or rather, Monsieur, it 
was liere,^* and the Marquis struck his hand on his 
heart. “ I did not choose that my children should 
be able to think of me as 1 have thought of my father 
and of my ancestors. I aim at leaving them an 
unblemished inheritance and escutcheon. I did not 
choose that nobility should be a lie in my person. 
And, after ail, politically speaking, ought those 
emigres who are now^ appealing against revolutionary 
confiscations, to keep the property derived from 
antecedent confiscations by positive crimes? 

I found in Monsieur Jeanrenatid and his mother 
the most perverse honesty; to hear them you would 
suppose that they were robbing me. In spite of all 
I could say, they wall accept no more than the value 
of the lands at the time when the King bestowed 
them on my family. The price was settled betw^een 
us at the sum of eleven hundred thousand francs, 
which I was to pay at my convenience and without 
interest. To achieve this I had to forgo rny income 
for a long time. And then, Monsieur, began the 
destruction of some illusions I had allowed myself as 
to Madame d’Espard’s character. When I proposed 
to her that we should leave Paris and go into the 
country, wdiere we could live respected on half of her 
income, and so more rapidly complete a restitution 
of which I spoke to her without going into the more 
serious details, Madame d'Espard treated me as a 
madman. I then understood my wife’s real character. 
She would have approved of my grandfather’s 
conduct without a scruple, and have laughed at the 
Huguenots. Terrified by her coldness, and her little 
affection for her children, whom she abandoned to 
me without a regret, I determined to leave her the 
command of her fortune, after paying our common 
debts. It was no busi ness ' of. hers, she told me, to 
pay for my follies. As I then had not enough to 
dive on and pay for my sons’ education, I determined 
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to educate them myself, to make them gentlemen and 
men of feeling. ^By investing my money in the funds 
than'"? pay off my obligation sooner 

^ ^ Advantage S 

?rtce?^Tf tT improvement in 

prices. . If I had kept four thousand francs a year for 

SiTu ?y““. I “"W Mly have paid off 
twenty thousand crowns a year, and it would have 
taken alrnost eighteen years to achieve my freedom 

h'^ I 4 ^ repaid the whole of^the eleven 

hundred thousand francs that were due. Thus I 
enjoy the happiness of having made this restitution 
my_ children the smallest wrong. 
m.a t are the reasons for the pav- 

Macfeme Jeanrenaud and her son?’^ 

° Espard knew the motives of your 

he feb^t ri • ^o^irolling the emo^tion 

ne felt at this narrative. 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

Popmot gave an expressive shrug; he rose and 
door into the next room. 

<< Noel, you ^can go,” said he to his clerk, 
hav^ “ though what you 

T shnSn n® 'f enlighten me thoroughly, 

f J'^U have to say to the 

?on h ^ in the petition. For instance, 

^ business such as is not 
habitually undertaken by a man of rank.” 

We cannot discuss that matter here,” said the 
^Nouttn to quit the room, 

dow^r ’ “ I going 

le Marquis,” said Popinot on 
the ^airs, that is not your apartment? ” 

of th;=°’,.nrf”f?”’’’ ^ ^or the office 

of this undertaking. You see,” and he pointed to 

an advertisement sheet, “the History is being 
brought out by one of the most respectable firms in 
Pans, and not by me,” . 
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The Marquis showed the lawyer into the ground- 
floor roomSj sayingj ‘‘This is niy apartment.” 

Popinot was quite touched by the poetry, not 
aimed at but pervading this dwelling. The weather 
was lovely, the windows were open, the air from the 
garden brought in a wholesome earthy smell, the 
sunshine brightened and gilded the woodwork, of a 
rather gloomy brown. At the sight Popinot made 
up his mind that a madman would hardly be capable 
of inventing the tender harmony of which he was at 
that moment conscious. 

“ 1 should like just such an apartment,” thought 
he. ” You think of leaving this part of the town? ” 
he inquired. 

“ 1 hope so,” replied the Marquis. “ But I shall 
remain till my younger son has finished his studies, 
and till the children’s character is thoroughly formed, 
before introducing them to the world and to their 
mother’s circle. Indeed, after giving them the solid 
information they possess, I intend to complete it by 
taking them to travel to the capitals of Europe, that 
they may see men and things, and become accus- 
tomed to speak the languages they have learned. 
And Monsieur,” he went on, giving the judge a 
chair in the drawing-room, ”1 could not discuss the 
book on China with you, in the presence of an old 
friend of my family, the Comte de Nouvion, who, 
having emigrated, has returned to France without 
any fortune whatever, and who is my partner in this 
concern, less for my profit than his. Without telling 
him what my motives were, I explained to him that 
I was as poor as he, but that I had enough mone^y to 
start a speculation in which he might be usefully 
employed. My tutor was the Abb^ Grozier, whom 
Charles X on my recommendation appointed Keeper 
of the Books at the Arsenal, which were returned to 
that Prince when he was still Monsieur, The Abb4 
Grozier was deeply learned with regard to China, its 
manners and customs; he made me heir to this 
' knowledge at an age when it is difficult not to become 
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a fanatic for the- things we^ learn* At fiye-and- 
twenty I knew Chinese, and I confess I have never 
been able to check myself in an exclusive admiration 
for that nation, who conquered their conquerois, 
whose annals extend back indisputably to a period 
more remote than mythological or Biblical times, who 
by their immutable institutions have preserved the 
integrity of their empire, whose monuments are 
gigantic, whose administration is perfect, among 
whom revolutions are impossible, who have regarded 
ideal beauty as a barren element in art, who have 
carried luxury and industry to such a pitch that 
we cannot outdo them in anything, while they are 
our equals in things where we believe ourselves 
superior. 

Still, Monsieur, though I often make a jest 
of comparing China with the present condition of 
European states, I am not a Chinaman, I am a 
French gentleman. If }^ou entertain any doubts as 
to the financial side of this undertaking, I can prove 
to you that at this moment we have two thousand 
five hundred subscribers to this work, which is 
literary, iconographical, statistical, and religious; its 
importance has been generally appreciated ; our sub- 
scribers belong to every nation in Europe, we have 
but twelve hundred in France. Our book will cost 
about three hundred francs, and the Comte de 
Nouvion will derive from it from six to seven 
thousand francs a year, for his comfort was the real 
motive of the undertaking. For my part, I aimed 
only at the possibility of affording my children some 
pleasures. The hundred thousand francs I have 
made, quite in spite of myself, will pay for their 
fencing lessons, horses, dress, and theatres, pay the 
masters who teach them accomplishments, procure 
them canvases to spoil, the books they may wish to 
buy, in short, all the little fancies which a father 
finds so much pleasure in gratifying. If I had been 
compelled to refuse these indulgences to my poor 
boys, who are so good a'nd work so hard, the* 



I sacrifice I .made to the 'honour, of my name would 

j have been^. doubly painful. ■ 

i In point of .fact, the twelve years I have spent in 

retirement from the world to educate my children 
have led to my being completely forgotten at Court. 
1 I have given up the career of politics; I have lost my 

; historical fortune, and all the distinctions whicii I 

might have acquired and bequeathed to my children ; 
but our house will have lost nothing; niy boys will 
be men of mark. Though I have missed the senator- 
ship, they will win it nobly by devoting themselves 
to the affairs of the country, and doing such service 
j as is not soon forgotten. While purifying the past 

record of' my family, I have insured; it a glorious 
I future; and is not that to have achieved a noble task, 

though in secret and without glory ? — -and now, 
T^Ionsieur, have you any other explanations to ask 
of me? 

I At this instant tiie tramp of .horses was heard, in 

.the courtyard. 

“Here they are! “ said the Marquis, In .■ a 
I moment the two lads, fashionably but plainly dressed, 

I came into the room, booted, spurred, and gloved, 

and flourishing their riding-whips. Their beaming 
faces brought in the freshness of the outer air; they 
were brilliant with health. They both grasped their 
father’s hand, giving him a look, as friends do, a 
! glance of unspoken affection, and then they bowed 

coldly to the lawyer. Popinot felt that it was quite 
unnecessary to question the Marquis as to his 
: relations towards his sons. 

; “Have you enjoyed yourselves?” asked the 

i Marquis. 

I “ Yes, father; I knocked down six dolls in twelve 

I shots at the first trial ! ” cried Camille, 

i “ And where did you ride? ” 

1 “ In the Bois; we saw my mother.” 

“ Did she stop ? ” 

“ We were riding so fast just then that I daresay 
* she did not see us,” replied the young Count* 
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‘‘ But, then, why did you not go to speak to her ? ” 
I fancy I have noticed, father, that she does not 
care that we should speak to her in public,” said 
CMment, in an undertone. “ We are a little too 

Dig'. ’ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■■ 

The judge’s hearing was keen enough to catch 
these wwds, which brought a cloud to the Marquis’s 
brow. Popinot took pleasure in contemplating the 
picture of the father and his boys. His eyes went 
back with a sense of pathos to Monsieur d’Espard’s 
face; his features, his expression, and his manner all 
expressed honesty in its noblest aspect, intellectual 
and chivalrous honesty, nobility in all its beauty. 

Monsieur,” said the Marquis, 
and his hesitation had returned, ‘‘you see that 
Justice may look in — in here at any time — yes, at any 
tim^here. If there is anybody crazy, it can only 
be the children — the children— who are a little crazy 
about their father, and the father who is very crazy 
?ruT’*^’ children— but that sort of madness ringi 

^ At this juncture Madame Jeanrenaud’s voice was 
heard in the anteroom, and the good woman came 
bustling in, in spite of the man-servant’s remon- 
strances. 

‘‘ I take no roundabout ways, I can tell you 1 ” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, Monsieur le Marquis, I want to 
speak to you, this very minute,” she went on, with 
a comprehensive bow to the company. ” By George, 
and I am too late as it is, since Monsieur the 
criminal Judge is before me.” 

‘‘ Criminal! ” cried the two boys. 

” Good reason why I did not find you at vour own 
house, since you are here. Well, well 1 the Law is 
always to the fore when there is mischief brewing. — 

I came. Monsieur le Marquis, to tell you that my'^son 
and I are of one mind to give you everything back, 
since our honour is threatened. My son and I, we 
had rather give you back everything than cause you 
the smallest trouble* My word, they must be as 
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stupid , as pans without' handles' to call you a 
lunatic——^* 

‘'A lunatic! My father? exclaimed the boySj 
clinging to the Marquis. What is this? 

Silence, Madame/* said Popinot. 

‘‘ Children, leave us/* said the Marquis. 

The two boys went into the garden without a 
word, but very much alarmed. 

‘‘Madame,’* said the judge, “the moneys paid 
to you by Monsieur le Marquis were legally due, 
though given to you in virtue of a very far-reaching 
theory of honesty. If all the people possessed of 
confiscated goods, by whatever cause, even if acquired 
by treachery, were compelled to make restitution 
every hundred and fifty years, there would be few 
legitimate owners in t'rance. The possessions of 
Jacques CcDeiir enriched twenty noble families; the 
confiscations pronounced by the English to the 
advantage of their adherents at the time when they 
held a part of France made the fortune of several 
princely houses. 

“ Our law allow^s Monsieur d’Espard to dispose of 
his income without accounting for it, or suffering him 
to be accused of its misapplication. A Commission 
in Lunacy can only be granted when a man’s actions 
are devoid of reason ; but in this case, the remittances 
made to you have a reason based on the most sacred 
and most honourable motives. Hence you may 
keep it all without remorse, and leave the world to 
misinterpret a noble action. In Paris, the highest 
virtue is the object of the foulest calumny. It is, 
unfortunately, the present condition of society that 
makes the Marquis’s actions sublime* For the 
honour of my country, I would that such deeds were 
regarded as a matter of course; but, as things are, 

I am forced by comparison to look upon Monsieur 
d’Espard as a man to whom a crown should be 
awarded, rather than that he should be threatened 
with a Commission in Lunacy. 

' “ In the course of a long professional career, I have 
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seen and heard nothing which has touched me more 
deeply than that- 1 have, just seen and heard. But it 
is .not -extraordinary -that 'virtue, should m^ear its 
noblest aspect when it is practised 'by., -,m.en of the 
highest class. 

“ Having* heard me express myself in this way, I 
hope, Monsieur le Marquis, that you feel certain of 
my silence, and that you will not for a moment be 
uneasy as to the decision pronounced in the case— if 
it comes before the Court.’’ 

‘'There, now! Well said,” cried Madame Jean- 
renaud. “ That is something like a judge ! Look 
here, my dear sir, I would hug you if I were not so 
; speak like a book.” 

The Marquis held out his hand to Popinot, who 
gently pressed it with a look full of sympathetic 
comprehension at this great man in private life, and 
the Marquis responded with a pleasant smile. These 
two natures, both so large and full— one commonplace 
but divinely kind, the other lofty and sublime— had 
fallen into unison gently, without a jar,, without a 
flash of passion, as though two pure lights had been 
merged into one. The father of a whole district felt 
himself worthy to grasp the hand of this man who 
w-as doubly noble, and the Marquis felt in the depths 
of his soul an instinct that told him that the judge’s 
hand was one of those from which the treasures of 
inexhaustible beneficence perennially flow. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” added Popinot, with a 
bow, ” I am happy to be able to tell you that, from 
the first words of this inquiry, I regarded my clerk 
as quite unnecessary.” 

Pie went close to Monsieur d’Espard, led him into 
the window-bay, and said : ” It is time that you 
should return home, Monsieur. I believe tliat 
Madame la Marquise has acted in this matter under 
an influence which you ought at once to counteract.” 

Popinot withdrew; he looked back several times 
as he crossed the courtyard, touched by the recollec- 
tion of the scene. It was one of those which take 



root ill the 'memory to blossom again in certain hoars 
when .the .soul seeks 'Consolation,. 


Those rooms would just suit me/* said, he ."to 
himself as he reached home,' ‘‘ If Monsieur d’Espard 
leaves them, I will take up his lease,”' 

The next day, at about ten in the nio.niiiig'y 
.Popinot, who had written out his report the previous 
evening, made his way to the Palais 'de Justice, 
intending to have prompt. -and righteous justice done. 
As he went into the robing-room to put o.n ,his gown 
and bands, the usher told him that the President of 
his Court begged him to attend in his private room, 
where he wasAvaiting for him. Popinot forthwith 
obeyed. ' 

‘‘ Good morning, my dear Popinot,” vSaid the 
President, I have been w^aiting for you.” 

” Wh.y,^ Monsieur ■ ie President, is anything 
wrong ? ” 

” A mere silly trifle,** said the President. The 
Keeper of the Seals, with whom I had the honour of 
dining yesterday, led me apart into a corner. He 
had heard that you had been to tea with Madame 
d*Espard, in \vhose case you were employed to make 
inquiries. He gave me to understand that it would 
be as well that you should not sit on this case ’* 

“ But, Monsieur le President, I can prove that I 
left Madame d*Espard’s house at the moment when 
tea was brought in. And my conscience ** 

“ Yes, yes; the whole Bench, the two Courts, all 
the profession know you. I need not repeat what 
1 said about you to his Eminence; but, you k^ow^ 
‘ Cmsar*s wife must not be suspected.* vSo we shall 
not make this foolish trifle a matter of discipline, but 
only of the proprieties. Between ourselves, it is not 
on your account, but on that of the Bench,** 

“ But, Monsieur, if you only knew the kind of 

woman ** said the judge, trying to pull his report 

out of his pocket, 

, ** I am perfectly certain that you have proceeded 
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in this matter with the strictest independence of 
judgment. I myself, in the provinces, have often 
taken more than a cup of tea with the people I had 
to try; but the fact that the Keeper of the Seals 
should have mentioned it and that you might be 
talked about, is enough to make the Court avoid 
any discussion of the matter. Any conflict with 
public opinion must always be dangerous for a 
constitutional body, even when the right is on its 
side against the public, because their weapons are 
not equal. Journalism may say or suppose anything, 
and our dignity forbids us even to reply. In fact, 
I have spofen of the matter to your President, and 
Monsieur Camusot has been appointed in your place 
on your retirement, which you will signify. It is a 
family matter, so to speak. And I now beg you to 
signify your retirement from the case as a personal 
favour. To make up, you will get the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, which has so long been due to 
you. I make that my business.’' 

When he saw Monsieur Camusot, a judge recently 
called to Paris from a provincial Court of the same 
class, as he went forward bowing to the Judge and 
the President, Popinot could not suppress an ironical 
smile. This pale, fair young man, full of covert 
ambition, looked ready to hang and unhang, at 
the pleasure of any earthly king, the innocent and 
the guilty alike, and to follow the example of a 
Laubardemont rather than that of a M0I6. 

Popinot withdrew with a bow; he scorned to deny 
the lying accusation that had been brought against 
him.’ ■■ ■ 
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“ Ah ! Madame/’ replied the doctor, “ I have some 
appalling stories in my collection. But each one 
has its proper hour in a conversation — you know tlie 
pretty jest recorded by Chamfort, and said to the 
Due de Fronsac : ‘Between your sally and the 
present moment lie ten bottles of champagne.’ ” 

“ But it is two in the morning, and the story of 
Rosina has prepared us,’-’ said the mistress of the 
house. 

“Tell us, Monsieur Bianchon ! ” was the cry on 
every side. 

The obliging doctor bowed, and silence reigned. 

“ At about a hundred paces from Vendome, on 
the banks of the Loire,” said he, “stands an. oki 
brown house, crowned with very high roofs, and so 
completely isolated that there is nothing near it, not 
even a fetid tannery or a squalid tavern, such as are 
commonly seen outside small towns. In front of 
this house is a garden down to the river, where the 
box shrubs, formerly clipped close to edge the walks, 
now straggle at their own will. A few willows, 
rooted in the stream, have grown up quickly like 
an enclosing fence, and half hide the house. The 
wild plants we call weeds have clothed the bank with 
their beautiful luxuriance. The fruit-trees, neglected 
for these ten years past, no longer bear a crop, and 
their suckers have formed a thicket. The espaliers 
are like a copse. The paths, once gravelled, are 
overgrown with purslane; but, to be accurate, there 
is no trace of a path. 

“ Looking down from the hill-top, to which cling 
• the ruins of" the old castle of the Pukes of Vend&me, 
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the only spot whence the eye can see into this 
enclosure, we think that at a time, difficult now to 
determine, this spot of earth must have been the Joy 
of some country gentleman devoted to roses and 
tulips, in a word, to horticulture, but above all a 
lover of choice fruit. An arbour is visible, or 
rather the wreck of an arbour, and under it a table 
still stands not entirely destroyed by time. At the 
aspect of this garden that is no more, the negative 
joys of the peaceful life of the provinces may be 
divined as we divine the history of a worthy trades- 
man when we read the epitaph on his tomb. To 
complete the mournful and tender impressions which 
seize the soul, on one of the walls there is a sundial 
graced with this homely Christian motto, ^ Ultmam 
cogita,^ 

“ The roof of this house is dreadfully dilapidated; 
the outside shutters are always closed ; the balconies 
are hung with swallows’ nests; the doors are for 
ever shut. Straggling grasses have outlined the 
flagstones of the steps with green ; the ironwork is 
rusty. Moon and sun, winter, summer, and snow 
have eaten into the wood, warped the boards, peeled 
off the paint. The dreary silence is broken only by 
birds and cats, pole-cats, rats, and mice, free to 
scamper round, and fight, and eat each other. An 
invisible hand has written over it all : ‘ Mystery.’ 

‘‘If, prompted by curiosity, you go to look at 
this house from the street, you will see a large gate, 
with a round-arched top; the children have made 
many holes in it. 1 learned later that this door had 
been blocked for ten years. Through these irregular 
breaches you will see that the side towards the court- 
yard is in perfect harmony with the side towards 
the garden. The same ruin prevails. Tufts of 
weeds outline the paving stones ; the walls are 
scored by enormous cracks, and the blackened coping 
is laced with a thousand festoons of pellitory. The 
stone steps are disjointed ; the bell-cord is rotten ; 
the gutter-spouts broken. What fire from heaven 
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can have fallen there? By what decree ha 
been sown on this dwelling Has God been mocSd 
here? Or was France betrayed? These are ( S 
questions we ask ourselves. Reptiles crawl over t 
but give no reply. This empty and deserted house 
m a^vast enigma of which the answer is known to 

“ It was formerly a little domain, held in fief and 
IS known as La Grande Bretgche. During mv stuv 
at Vendome, where Despleins had left me^in ?harS 
of a rich patient, the sight of this strange dwelhS 
became one of my keenest pleasures. Was it not fnf 
better than a ruin? Certain memories of Tndis- 
putable authenticity attach themselves to a ruin • bin 
this house still standing, though being slowlj 
destroyed by an avenging hand, contained a secret 
an unrevealed thought. At the very least it testified 

once in the evening ] 
attacked the hedge, run wild, which surrounded ^the 
enclosure. 1 braved scratches, I got into this owner- 
less gjarden, this plot which was no long-er nublic 
or private; I lingered there for hours fazing 
the disorder. I would not, as the price of the korv 
to which this strange scene no doubt was due, have 
asked a single question of any gossiping Aative. 
On that spot I wove delightful romances and 
aba.ndoned myself to little debauches of melancholy 
which enchanted me. If I had known the reason-L 
perhaps quite commonplace — of this neglect, I should 
have lost the unwritten poetry which intoxicated me 
10 me this refuge represented the most various 
phases of human life, shadowed by misfortune- 
sometimes the calm of a cloister without the monks • 
sometimes the peace of the graveyard without the 
dead who speak in the language of epitaphs: one 
day I saw in it the home of lepers; another the 
house of the Atrid^; but, above all, I found there 
provincial life, with its contemplative ideas its hour- 
gla^existence. I often wept there, I never lau<3-hed. 

More than once I felt involuntary terrors\s 1 
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heard overhead the dull h of the wings of some 
hurrying , wood-pigeon. ■ ■ The earth ' is ' ^ dank ; you 
must be on the watch for lizards, vipers, and frogs, 
wandering about with the wild freedom of nature; 
above all, you must have no fear of cold, for in a 
few minutes you feel an icy cloak settle on jour 
shoulders, like the Commendatore’s hand on Don 
Giovanni’s neck, 

“One evening I felt a shudder; the wind had 
turned an old rusty weathercock, and the creaking 
sounded like a cry from the house, at the very 
moment when I was finishing a gloomy drama to 
account for this monumental embodiment of woe. 
I returned to my inn, lost in gloomy thoughts. 
When I had supped, the hostess came in to my 
room with an air of mystery, and said, * Monsieur, 
here is Monsieur Regnault.’ 

“ ‘ Who is Monsieur Regnault ? ’ 

“ ‘ What, sir, do not you know Monsieur 
Regnault ?— Well, that’s odd,’ said she, leaving the 
room. 

“ On a sudden I saw a man appear, tall, slim, 
dressed in black, hat in hand, who came in like a 
ram ready to butt his opponent, showing a receding 
forehead, a small pointed head, and a colourless face 
of the hue of a glass of dirty water. You would 
have taken him for an usher. The stranger wore 
an old coat, much wwn at the seams; but he had a 
diamond in his shirt frill, and gold rings in his ears. 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ said I, ‘ whom have I the honour 
of addressing ? ’ — He took a chair, placed himself 
in front of my fire, put his hat on my table, and 
answered while he rubbed his hands: ‘ Dear me, it 
is very cold. — Monsieur, I am Monsieur Regnault.’ 

“ I was encouraging myself by saying to myself, 
‘ II hondo canil Seek! ’ 

“ ‘ I am,’ he went on, ‘ notary at Vendbme.’ 

“‘I am delighted to hear it, Monsieur,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘ But I am not in a position to make a 
will for reasons best known to myself.’ 
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‘ ‘ ‘ One ' moment ! ’ said hey holding up his hand 
as though, to gain silence. .‘ Allow. me, Mo,iiS!eiir,,: 
allow me!,, I, .am informed that you sometimes go 
to walk in the garden of la- Grande BretMie.' 

“ ‘ Yes, ,Mon,sieur/ 

‘ One moment ! ' said he, -repeating his gesture. 

‘ ,That constitutes a misdemeanour. Monsieur, as 
executor under the will of -the late Co,mtesse de 
,Merret, I come in her name to beg you to dis- 
continue the practice. One moment f I am not a 
Turk, and do not wish to make -a crime of it. And- 
besides, you -are free to ,be ignorant of .the circum- 
stances ,wliich. compel me to leave the finest mansion 
in ■ Veiidome to fall into,. ruin. Nevertheless, 
Monsieur, you must be a man of education, and 
you should know that the laws forbid, under heavy 
penalties, any trespass on enclosed property. A 
hedge is the same as a wall. But, the state in which 
the place is left may be an excuse for your curiosity. 
For my part, I should be quite content to make you 
free to come and go in the house; but being bound 
to respect the will of the testatrix, I have the honour, 
Monsieur, to beg that you will go into the garden 
no more. I myself, Monsieur, since the will was 
read, have never set foot in the house, whicli, as I 
had the honour of informing you, is part of the 
estate of the late Madame de Merret. We have 
done nothing there but verify the number of doors 
and windows to assess the taxes I have to pay 
annually out of the funds left for that purpose by 
the late Madame de Merret. Ah ! my dear sir, her 
will made a great commotion in the town.* 

“ The good man paused (o blow his nos(\ I 
respected his volubility, perfectly understanding that 
the administration of Madame de Merret’s estate had 
been the most imix)rtant event of his life, his 
reputation, his glory, his Restoration. As 1 was 
forced to bid farewell to my beautiful reveries and 
romances, I was to reject Teaming the truth on 
official authority. 
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■ Monsieur/ said I, ‘ would it be indiscreet i£ 
I were to ask you the reasons for such eccentricity? ' 

** At these words an expression, which revealed 
all the pleasure which men feel whq are accustomed 
to ride a hobby, overspread the lawyer^s countenance. 
He pulled up the collar of his shirt with an air, took 
out his snuff-box, opened it, and offered me a pinch; 
on my refusing, he took a large one* He was 
happy! A man who has no hobby does not know 
all the good to be got out of life. A hobby is the 
happy medium between a passion and a monomania. 
At this moment I understood the whole bearing of 
Sterne’s charming passion, and had a perfect idea of 
the delight with which my uncle Toby, encouraged 
by Trim, bestrode his hobby-horse. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ said Monsieur Regnault, /I was 
head clerk in Monsieur Roguin’s office, in Paris. 
A first-rate house, which you may have heard 
mentioned ? No I An unfortunate bankruptcy made 
it famous. — Not having money enough to purchase 
a practice in Paris at the price to which they were 
run up in i8i6, I came here and bought my pre- 
decessor’s business. I had relations in Vendome; 
among others, a wealthy aunt, who allowed me to 
marry her daughter. — Monsieur,’ he went on after 
a little pause, ‘ three months after being licensed by 
the Keeper of the Seals, one evening, as I was 
going to bed — it was before my marriage — I was sent 
for by Madame la Comtesse de Merret, to her 
Chateau of Merret. Her maid, a good girl, who is 
now a servant in this inn, was waiting at my door 
with the Countess’s own carriage. Ah ! one 
moment I I ought to tell you that Monsieur le Comte 
de Merret had gone to Paris to die two months 
before I came here. He came to a miserable end, 
flinging himself into every kind of dissipation. You 
understand ? 

‘‘ ‘ On the day when he left, Madame la Comtesse 
had quitted la Grande Breteche, having dismantled 
it. Some people even* say that she had burnt aii 
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the furniture^ tlie hangings—in short, all the chattels 
and furniture whatever used' in. furnishing 'th 
premises now let .by the said M.— (Dear ! wliat. ani „ 
I saying? i beg ’your pardon, I thought I .■was: 
dictating a lease.) — In short, that she burnt every-. 
thing in the meadow at Merret. Have you been to 
Merret, Monsieur? — No/ said -he, answering him- 
self. ' Ah, it is a very fine placed 

‘ h^or about three months previously,' he went 
on, with a jerk of his head, ‘ the Count and 
Countess had lived in a very eccentric way ; they 
admilted no visitors; Madame lived on the ground 
floor, and Monsieur on the first floor. When the 
Countess was left alone, she was never seen excepting 
at churcli. Subseqiientiy, at home, at the chflteaii, she 
refused to see the friends, whether gentlemen or 
ladies, who went to call on her. vShe was already 
very much altered wiien she left la Grande Breteche 
to go to Merret. That dear lady— I say dear lady, 
for it Was she who gave me this diamond, but indeed 
I saw her but once— that kind lady was very ill ; she 
had, no doubt, given up all hope, for she died with- 
out choosing to send for a doctor; indeed, many of 
our ladies fancied she w^as not quite right in her 
head. Well, sir, my curiosity was strangely excited 
by hearing that Madame de Merret had need of my 
services. Nor was I the only person who took an 
interest in the affair. That very night, though it 
was already late, all the town knew that I was going 
to Merret. 

“ ‘ The waiting-woman replied but vaguely to 
the (jiiestions I asked her on the way; nevertheless, 
she told me that her mistress had received the 
Sacrament in the course of the day at the hands of 
the Cure of Merret, and seemed unlikely to live 
through the night. It was about eleven when I 
reached the chateau. I w^ent up the great staircase. 
After crossing .some large, lofty, dark room.s, 
diobolic\a!ly cold and damp, I reached the state 
1>edrc>Dm where the ■ Couritess lay. From the 
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rumours that were current concerning this lady 
(Monsieur, I should never end if I were to repeat 
all the tales that were told about her), I had 
imagined her a coquette- Imagine, then, that I had ^ 
great difficulty in seeing her in the great bed where 
she was lying. To be sure, to light this enormous 
room, with old-fashioned heavy cornices, and so 
thick with dust that merely to see it was enough 
to make you sneeze, she had only an old Argand 
lamp. Ah ! but you have not been to Merret. 
Well, the bed is one of those old-world beds, with 
a high tester hung with flowered chintz. A small 
table stood by the bed, on which I saw an ‘‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ,” which, by the way, I bought for 
my wife, as well as the lamp. There were also a 
deep armchair for her confidential maid, and two 
small chairs. There was no fire. That was all the 
furniture; not enough to fill ten lines in an inventory. 

“ ‘ My dear sir, if you had seen, as I then saw, 
that vast room, papered and hung with brown, you 
would have felt yourself transported into a scene of 
romance. It was icy, nay more, funereal,’ and 
he lifted his hand with a theatrical gesture and 
paused. 

“ ‘ By dint of seeking, as I approached the bed, 
at last I saw Madame de Merret, under the glimmer 
of the lamp, which fell on the pillow^s. Fler face ^ 
was as yellow as wax, and as narrow as two folded 
hands. The Countess had a lace cap showing 
abundant hair, but as white as linen thread. She 
was sitting up in bed, and seemed to keep upright 
with great difficulty. Her large black eyes, dimmed 
by fever, no doubt, and half-dead already, hardly 
moved under the bony arch of her eyebrows.— 
There,’ he added, pointing to his own brow. ‘ Her 
forehead was clammy ; her fleshless hands were like 
bones covered with soft skin ; the veins and muscles 
were perfectly visible. She must have been very 
handsome; but at this moment I was startled into 
an indesc-ribable emotion M the sight. Never, said 
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tl'iose who wrapped her in her shroud, had any 
living’ creature been so emaciated and lived. In 
short, it was awful, to behold ! . Sickness had so 
consumed that 'woman, that she- was no more than 
a phantom. , Her lipsy which' were pale violent, 
seemed to me not to move when she spoke to me. 

“ ' Though my profession has familiarized , me 
with such spectacles, by calling me not unfrequently 
to the bedside of the dying to record. „ their last 
wishes, I confess' that families in tears and the 
agonies I have seen were as nothing in comparison 
with this lonely and silent woman in her vast chateau. 
1 heard not the least sound, 1 did not perceive tlie 
movement wliicli the sufferer’s breathing ought to 
liave given to the sheets iliat covered her, and I 
stood motionless, absorbed in looking at her in a 
sort of stupor. In fancy I am there still. — At last 
her large eyes moved; she tried to raise her right 
hand, but it fell back on the bed, and she utterc^d 
these words, w,hich came like a breath, for her. 'Voice 
was no longer a voice : ‘ ' I have waited for you with 
the greatest impatience.” A bright flush rose to 
her cheeks. It was a great effort to her to speak. 

“ ‘Madame,* I began. She signed to me to be 
silent. At that moment the old housekeeper rose 
and said in my ear, “ Do not speak; Madame la 
Comtesse is not in a state to bear the slightest noise, 
and what you wmild say might agitate her,” 

“ ‘I sat down. A few instants after, Madame de 
Merret collected all her remaining strength to move 
her right hand, and slipped it, not without infinite 
difficulty, under the bolster; she tlien paused a 
moment. With a last effort she withdrew her hand ; 
and when she brought out a sealed paper, drops of 
perspiratiim rolled from her brow. “ I place my 
will in your hands— Oh ! God ! Oh ! ” and that 
was all. She clutched a crucifix that lay on the bed, 
lifted it hastily to her lips, and died. 

“ ‘ The expression of her eyes still makes me 
shudder as I think of it. She must have suffered 
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much! There was joy in her last glanccj and it 
remained stamped on her dead eyes. 

‘ I brought away the will, and when it was opened 
I found that Madame de Merret had appointed me her 
executor. She left the whole of her property to the 
hospital of Vendome excepting a few legacies. But 
these were her instructions as relating to la Grande 
Breteche : She ordered me to leave the place, for 
fifty years counting from the day of her death, in the 
state in which it might be at the time of her decease, 
forbidding anyone, whoever he might be, to enter the 
apartments, prohibiting any repairs whatever, and 
even settling a salary to pay watchmen if it were 
needful to secure the absolute fulfilment of her inten- 
tions. At the expira,tion of that term, if the will of 
the testatrix has been duly carried out, the house is to 
become the property of my heirs, for, as you know, a 
notary cannot take a bequest. Otherwise la Grande 
Breteche reverts to the heirs-at-law, but on condition 
of fulfilling certain conditions set forth in a codicil 
to the will, which is not to be opened till the expira- 
tion of the said term of fifty years. The will has not 

been disputed, so ’ And without finishing his 

sentence, the lanky notary looked at me with an air 
of triumph ; I made him quite happy by offering him 
my congratulations. 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ I said in conclusion, * you have so 
vividly impressed me that I fancy I see the dying 
woman whiter than her sheets; her glittering eyes 
frighten me; I shall dream of her to-night. — But you 
must have formed some idea as to the instructions 
contained in that extraordinary will.’ 

“ ‘ Monsieur,’ said he, with comical reticence, ‘ I 
never allow myself to criticize the conduct of a person 
who honours me with the gift of a diamond.’ 

However, I soon loosened the tongue of the 
discreet notary of Vend6me, who communicated to 
me, not without long digressions, the opinions of the 
deep politicians of both sexes whose judgments are 
law in Vend&me. But these opinions were so con-. 
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iradictory, so diffuse, that ■ I . was near falling* asleep 
in spite of the interest I. felt in. this authentic 'liistory. 
The notary's ponderous voice- and monotonous accent, 
nrciLstonied no doubt to listen to himself and to make 
himself listened to by his clients or fellow-townsmen, 
were too much for my "curiosity. , Happily, he soon 
went away. 

“ ‘ Ah, ha, Monsieur/ said he on the stairs, ‘ a 
good many persons would be glad to live five-and™ 
forty years longer but— one moment I ' and he laid 
the first finger of his right hand to his nostril with a 
running look, as much as to say, ‘ Mark my 'words !— 
To last as long as that— as long. as that/ said he, ‘ you 
must not be past sixty nowd ■ 

“ I closed my door, having been roused from my 
apathy I)y this fast speech, which the notary thought 
very funny; then I sat down in my armchair, with my 
on the fire-dogs. I had lost myself in a romance 
a la Radcliffe, constructed on the juridical base given 
me by Monsieur Regnault, when the door, opened by 
a woman’s cautious hand, turned on the hinges. I 
saw’’ my landlady come in, a buxom, florid daine, 
always good-humoured, who had missed her calling 
in life. She w’as a Fleming, who ought to have seen 
the light in a picture by Teniers. 

“ ‘ WelK Monsieur,’ said she, ‘ Monsieur Regnault 
has no doiibt been giving you his history of !a Grande 
BretMie? - 

‘-Yes, Madame '.Lepas.’ 

“ ‘ And what did he tell you ? * 

** I repeated in a few words the creepy and sinister 
story of ]\Iadame de Merret. At each sentence my 
hostess put her head forward, looking at me with 
an innkeeper’s keen scrutiny, a happy compromise 
between the instinct of a police constable, the 
astuteness of a spy, and the cunning of a dealer* 

^ My good Madame Lepas/ said I as I ended, 

* you seem to know more about it. Heh ? If not, 
why have you come up to me ? ’ 

* On my word, as an honest woman--^ — ** 
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‘ Do not swear; your eyes are big with a secret 
You knew Monsieur de Merret; what sort of man was 

.06 r , 


“ ‘ Monsieur de Merret—well, you see he was a man 
you never could see the top of, he was so tall ! A very 
good gentleman, from Picardy, and who had, as we 
say, his head clos6 to his cap. He paid for cverythiiio' 
^wn, so as never to have difficulties with anyonm 
He was hot-tempered, you see! All our ladies liked 
him very much.’ 

‘‘ ‘ he was hot-tempered ? ’ I asked her. 

^Well, may be,’ said she ; ‘ and you may suppose 
sir, that a man had to have something to show for a 
figure-head before he could marry Madame de Merret, 
who, without any reflection on others, was the hand- 
somest and richest heiress in our parts. She had 
about twenty thousand francs a year. All the town 
was at the wedding ; the bride was pretty and sweet- 
looking, quite a gem of a woman. Oh, they were a 
handsome couple in their day ! ’ 

And were they happy together? ’ 

Hm, hm ! so-so- — so far as can be guessed, for, 
as you may suppose, we of the common sort were not 
hail-fellow-well-met with them — Madame de Merret 
was a kind woman and very pleasant, who had no 
doubt sometimes to put up with her husband’s 
tantrums. But though he was rather haughty, we 
were fond of him. After all, it was his place to behave 

^ ^ born nobleman, you see * 

“ ‘ Still, there must have been some catastrophe 
for Monsieur and Madame de Merret to part so 
violently ? ’ 

“ ‘ I did not say there was any catastrophe, sir. I 
know nothing about it.’ 

Indeed. Well, now, I am sure you know 
everything.’ 

Well, sir, I will tell you the whole story. — When 
I saw Monsieur Regnault go up to see you, it struck 
me that he would speak to you about Madame de 
Merret as having to do with la Grande Bretgche. 
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That put it into my head to ask: your advice, sir, 
seeming to me that you are a man of good judgment 
and incapable of playing a poor woman like me. false 
—for 1 never did anyone a ■.wrong, and yet' l am 
tormented by my conscience* Up to now I have 
never dared to say a word to the people of these parts ; 
they are all chatter-mags, with tongues like ..knives* 
And never till now, sir, have I had any traveller here 
who stayed so long in. the inn as you have, a.nd to 
whom I could tell the history of the fifteen thousand 
francs * . ' ■ " ■ 

“ ‘ My dear Madame Lepas, if there is anything in 
your story of a nature to compromise me/ I said, 
interrupting the flow of her words, ‘ I would not hear 
it for all the world.’ ' 

** ‘ You need, have no fears,’ said she; ‘ you will 
see.* . 

‘‘ Her eagerness made me suspect that I was not 
the only person to whom my worthy landlady had 
communicated the secret mf which I was .to. be sole 
possessor, but 1 listened. 

“ ‘ ]\Ionsieur,’ said she, ‘ when the Emperor sent 
the Spaniards here, prisoners of war and others, I 
was required to lodge at the charge of the Government 
a young Spaniard sent to Vendome on parole. Not- 
withstanding his parole, he had to show himself every 
day to tl'ie sub-prefect. He was a Spanish grandee — 
neither more nor less. He had a name in os and dia^ 
something like Bagos de Fdrddia* .1 wrote, his name 
down in my books, and you may see it if you like. 
Ah ! he was a handsome young fellow for a Spaniard, 
w1k> are all ugly they say- He was not more than five 
feel two or three in height, but so well made; and he 
had little hands that he kept -so. beautifully I Ah ! 
you should have seen them* He had as many brushes 
for his hands as a woman has for her toilet. He had 
thick, black hair, a flame in- his eye, a somewhat 
coppery complexion, but which I admired all the same. 
He wore the finest linen I have ever seen, though I 
diave had princesses to lodge here, and, among others, 
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General Bertrand, the Due and Duchesse d’Abrantes 
Monsieur Descazes, and the King of Spain. He dfd 

and amiable 

ways that it was impossible to owe him a grudge 
for that. Oh . I was very fond of him, though he 
did not say four words to me in a day, and it was 
impossible to have the least bit of talk with him- if 
he was spoken to, he did not answer; it is a way a 
mania they all have, it would seem. 

_ He read his breviary like a priest, and went to 
Mass nnd^all the services quite regularly. And 
where did he post himself ?-we found this Lt later 
—Within two yards of Madame de Merret’s chapel.' 
As he took that place the very first time he entered 
the church, no one imagined that there was any 
purpose in it. Besides, he never raised his nose above 
his book, poor young man I And then, Monsieur of 
an evening he went for a walk on the hill among the 
ruins of the old castle. It was his only amusement 
poor man ; it reminded him of his native land. Thev 
say that Spain is all hills ! ^ 

“ ‘ One evening, a few days after he was sent here, 
he was out very late. I was rather uneasy when he 
did not come in till just on the stroke of midnight ; but 
we all got used to his whims ; he took the key of the 
door, and we never sat up for him. He lived in a 
belonging to us in the Rue des Casernes. 
Well, then, one of our stable-boys told us one 
evening that, going down to wash the horses in the 
river, he fancied he had seen the Spanish grandee 
swimming some little way off, just like a fish. When 
he came in, I told him to be careful of the weeds, 
and he seemed put out at having been seen in the 
water. 

At last. Monsieur, one day, or rather one morn- 
ing, we did not find him in his room ; he had not 
come back. By hunting through his things, I found 
a_ written paper in the drawer of his table, with fifty 
pieces of Spanish gold of the kind they call doubloons, 
worth about five thousand francs ; and in a little sealed 
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box ten thousand francs'.' .worth of diamonds. The 
paper said that in .case be should not return^ be left 
us this money and these diamonds in trust to found 
^Masses to thank . God for his escape and for liis 
salvation. 

At that time I still had my husband, who ran 
off in search of him. And this .Is the queer part of 
the story: he !;)rought back the Spaniard’s clothes, 
which he had found under a big stone on a sort of 
breakwater along the river bank, nearly opposite la 
Grande Breteche, My husband 'went so early that 
no one saw him. After reading the kilter, hcrburnt 
tlie c!otlif3s, and, in obedience to Count F'eredfa's wish, 
we annouiired that he had escaped. 

“ ‘ Hie sub-prefect set all the constabulary at his 
heels; but, pshaw! he w^'as never caught. Lepas 
believed that the Spaniard had drowned himself.,, I, 
sir, have never thought so; I believe, on the contrary, 
that he had something to do with the business about 
Madame de Merret, vSeeing that Rosalie told me that 
the crucifix her mistress was so fond of that she had 
it buried wu'th her, was made of ebony and silver ; now 
in the early days of his stay here, Monsieur Fdredia 
had one of ebony and silver which I never saw later. — 
And now, Monsieur, do not you say that I need have 
no remorse about the Spaniard’s fifteen thousand 
francs? Are they not really and truly mine? ” 

* Certainly.— But have you never tried to question 
Rosalie? * .said 1 . ■ 

‘ Oh, to be sure I have, sir. But what is to be 
done? That girl is like a wall. She knows something, 
it is impossible to make her talk.’ 

After chatting with me for a. few minutes, my 
hostess Iffft me a prey to vague and sinister thoughts, 
to romantic curiosity, and a religious dread, not unlike 
the deep emotion which comes upon us when we go 
into a dark church at night and discern a feeble light 
glimmering under a lofty vault~a dim figure glides 
across— tl’ie sweep of a gown or of a priest’s cassock is 
audible— and we shiver ! ■ La Grande Breteche, with 
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its rank grasses, its shuttered windows, its rusty iron- 
work, Ip locked doors, its deserted rooms, suddenly 
rose before me in fantastic vividness. I tried to eet 
mto the mysterious dwelling to search out the heart 

of this solemn story, this drama which had killed three 
persons. u unce 

“ Rosalie became in my eyes the most interesting- 
bmng m Vendome. As I studied her, I detected signs 
ot an mmop thought, in spite of the blooming health 
that glowed in her dimpled face. There was in her 
soul some element of ruth or of hope; her manner 
suggested a secret, like the expression of devout souls 
wto pray m excess, or of a girl who has killed her 
child and for ever hears its last cry. Nevertheless, she 
was simple and clumsy in her ways; her vacant smile 
had nothing criminal in it, and you would have pro- 
only from seeing the large red 
and blue checked kerchief that covered her stalwart 
bust, tudred into the tight-laced square bodice of a 
Wac- and white-striped gown. ‘ No, ’ said I to myself, 

1 will nm quit Venddme without knowing the whole 
pstory of la Grande Bretdche. To achieve this end" 
will make love to Rosalie if it proves necessary.’ 

Kosalie ! said I one evening*. 

‘I ‘ Your servant, sir? ’ 

not married? ’ She started a little, 
vjh . there is no lack of men if ever I take a 
fancy to be miserable! ’ she replied, laughing. She 
got oyer hp agitation at once; for every woman, from 
the_ highest lady to the inn-servant inclusive, has a 
natpe presence of mind. 

‘“Yes; you are fresh and good-looking enough 
never to lack lovers ! But tell me, Rosalie, why did 
you beconm an inn-servan^on leaving Madame de 

5 ^°u some little annuity ? ’ 

fv + place here is the best in all 

the^town of Vendome. 

This reply was such a one as judges and 

ptorneys call evasive. Rosalie, as it seemed to me, 
held in thig rofnanfjc affair tbt place of a middle. 
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square of the chess-board; she was at the very centre 
oi the interest and of the truth; she appeared to me to 
be tied into the knot of it.. ' It was not a case for 
ordinary love-making; this 'girl contained the last 
cliapler of a romance, and from, that moment all my 
attentions were devoted to Rosalie. By dint of 
studying the. girl, .1 observed in her, as in every 
woman whom we make our ruling thought, a variety 
of good qualities; she was clean and neat; she was 
j-iandsome, I need not say; she. soon was possessed of 
■every charm that desire can lend to' a woman in what- 
ever rank of life. A fortnight. after the notary’s visit,: 
one evening, or rather one. morning, in the s:niall 
hours, I said to RoScdie : 

’’ ‘ Come, tell me all you know about Madame cle 
Merret.” 

** ^ Oh ! ’ site cried in terror, ’ do not ask me that, 
II onsieur Horace ! ’ 

‘‘ Her handsome features clouded over, lier bright 
colouring g.rew pale, and her eyes, lost their artless, 
liquid brightness. 

” ‘ Well, V she said, ‘ I will tell you; but keep the 
secret carefully.’ 

* All right, my child; I will keep all your secrets 
with a thief’s honour, which is the most loyal known.’ 

* If it is all the same to you,’ said she, ‘ I would 
rather it should be with your own.’ 

“ Thereupon she set her head-kerchief straight, and 
settled herself to tell the tale; for there is no doubt 
a parliciilar attitude of confidence and security is 
ncf'essary to the telling of a narrative. The best tales 
are told at a certain hour~just as we are all here at 
taf.)!e. No one ever told a story well standing up, or 
fasting. 

“ If 1 w€3re to reproduce exactly Rosalie’s diffuse 
eloquence, a whole volume would scarcely contain it. 
Now, as the event of which she gave me a confused 
account stands exactly midway between the notary’s 
gossip and that of Madame Lepas, as precisely as the 
•middle term of a nile-of-three sum stands between the 
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first and third, I have only to relate it in as few wnrrl« 
as may be. I shall therefore be 

^ i\^ Grande Bret&he in which Mad-jmf^ 

de Mepet slept was on the ground floor ; a little cud- 
board m the wall, about four feet deep, served her to 

nf months before the evening 

of which I have to relate the events Mariams af 

£band hid Tfl- so much so that her 

husband had left her to herself, and had his own bed 

ronm^ on the first floor. By one of those SeS 

which It IS impossible to foresee, he came in^that 

evening two hours later than usual from the club 

SAhe^r??? ? talk polities 

«nS; f ^ * invasion of trance had been the 
subject of a very animated discussion; the game of 
billiards had waxed vehement; he had lost forty 

bodvl; Vendbme, where every! 

whidn tha and where social habits are restrained 
Jnrlh bounds of a simplicity worthy of all praise, 
and the foundpion perhaps of a form of true happiness 
which no Parisian would care for. 

past Monsieur de Merret had been 
satisfied topsk Rosalie whether his wife was in bed; 
on the girl s replying always in the affirmative, he at 
once went to his own room, with the good faith that 
comes of habit and confidence. But tffis evening, on 
coming in he took it into his head to go to see 

ill-luck, and 

perhaps to find consolation. During dinner he had 

S becomingly dressed; 

he reflected as he came home from the club that his 
wife was certainly much better, that convalescence had 
improved her beauty, discovering it, as husbands dis- 
cover everything, a little too late. Instead of calling 
Rosalie, who was in the kitchen at the moment 
watching the cook and the coachman playing a 
puzzling hand at cards, Monsieur de Merret made his 
way to his wife s room by the light of his lantern, - 
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which he set down on the' lowest step of the stairs. 
Ilis step, easy to recognize, rang under the vaulted 
passage. 


At the instant when the gentleman turned the key 
to. enter his wife^s room, he' fancied he heard the door 1 

shut of the closet of which I have spoken; but when 
he Went in, Madame de Merret was alon,e, standing in 
front of tlie fireplace. The unsuspecting husband ; 

fancied that Rosalie was in the cupboard; neverthe- 
less, a doubt, ringing in his ears like a peal of bells, 
put him on his guard; he looked at his wife, and read * 

in her eyes ah indescrib.ably anxious and haunted 
expression. ■ ; 

“‘You are very late,’ said she.— Her voice, 
usually so clear and ■■ sweet, struck him as being ' . :,"j 

slightly husky. 

“ Monsieur de Merret made no reply, for at this 
moment Rosalie came in. This was like a thunder- 
clap. He walked up and down the room, going from 
one window to another at a regular pace, his arnis 
folded. 

“ ‘ Have you had bad news, or are you ill? ’ his 
wife asked him timidly, while Rosalie helped her to 
undress. He made no reply. 

“ ‘ You can go, Rosalie,’ said Madame de Merret 
to her maid; ‘ 1 can put in my curl-papers myself,’ — 

She scented disaster at the mere aspect of her 
husband’s face, and wished to be alone with him. 

As soon as Rosalie was gone, or supposed to be f 

gone, for she lingered' a few minutes in the passage, |: 

Alonsieur de Merret came, and stood facing his wife, I 

and said coldly, ‘ Madame, there is someone in your I 

cupboard ! ’ She looked at -her husband calmly, and I 

replied quite simply, * No, Monsieur.’ i 

“ This ‘ No ’ wrung Monsieur de Merret’s heart; 
he did not believe it; and yet his wife had never | 

appeared purer or more saintly than she seemed to be i 

at this moment. He rose to go and opf^n the closet [ 

door. Madame de Merret took his hand, stopped |, 

him, looked at him sadly, and said in a voice of [ 
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emotion ‘ Remember, if you should find no 
and mr’^’ an end between you 

extraordinary dignity of his wife’s attitude 
filled him with deep esteem for her, and inspired hS 
with one of those resolves which need only a grand™ 
stage to become immortal. gmnaer 

, “‘No. Josephine,’ he said, ‘Twill not onen it 
In either event we should be parted for ever. Listen • 
I know all the purity of your soul, I know you lead 
a saintly life and would not commit a deadly sin to 

foT words Madame de^Merret 

ooked at her husband with a haggard stare— ‘ See 
here is your crucifix,’ he went on ‘ Swear to me 
before God that there is no one in there; T will 
bejjeve you— I will never open that door.’ 

^ Madame de Merret took up the crucifix and said 
1 swear it. 

Louder/ said her husband; ‘ and repeat ; “ I 
swear before God that there is nobody in that closet.” ’ 
^ u J^eated the words without flinching. 

that will do,’ said Monsieur de Merret coldly. 
After a moment’s_ silence: ‘You have there a fine 
piece of work which I never saw before,’ said he 

aSS'lfw'is.gr”®’' 

“ ‘ I f<^nd it at Duvivier’s; last year when that 
troop of Spanish prisoners came through Vendome 
he bought It of a Spanish monk.’ ’ 

Indeed, said Monsieur de Merret, hanging the 
nail; and he rang the bell. 

Tvr Rosalie. Monsieur de 

Merret went forward quickly to meet her, led her into 
the bay of the window that looked on to the garden, 
and said to her in an undertone : 

I know that Gorenflot wants to marry you that 
poverty alone prevents your setting up house’ and 
that you told him you would not be his wife till he 
tound means to become a master mason.— Well, go 
and fetch him ; tell him to come here with his trowel 
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and tools* Contrive to.'wake no one in his house but 
himself. His rewardowill 'be. beyond your wislies* . 
Above all, go out without saying a word~or else ! ■* 
and he frowned. ■ 

“Rosalie was going,-: and be '' -caHed her back. 

‘ Here, lake my latch-keyL said he, 

“ ‘ Jean ! ^ Monsieur de Merret called in a voire of 
thunder down the ^passage* ■ Jean, who was both 
coachman and confidential servant, left his cards and 
came. 

“ ‘ Go to bed, all of you,’ 'said, his- master, beckon- 
iiig him to come dose'-;- and ■ the gentleman added 
in a whisper, ^ When they are all asleep~*mifid, 
asleep - — ^you understand?— come domm and tell 

iiifi.” 

“ Monsieur de Merret, 'who had never lost sight of 
his wife while giving his -orders, quietly came back 
to her at the fireside, and began^ to tell her l!ie details 
of the game of billiards and the; discussion at the 
club. Whcm Rosalie- returned she found Monsieur 
and Madame de Merret con versing- amiably. 

“ Not long !)efore this Monsieur de Merret liad had 
new ceilings made to 'all the reception-rooms on the 
ground floor. Plaster; is -very scarce at Vendome ; the 
price is enhanced by the cost of carriage; the gentle- 
man had therefore had a considerable cjuantity 
delivered to him, knowing that he could always find 
purchasers for what might be left. It was this 
circumstance which suggested the plan he carried 
out. 

' Gorenllot is here, sir,* said Rosalie in a whisper. 

‘ Tell him to come in,’ said her master aloud. 

'' Madame de Merret turned paler when she saw 
the mason* 

“ ' Gorenfiotd said her husband, * go and fetch 
some bricks from the coach-house; bring enmigli to 
wbU up the door of this cupboard; you can use the 
plaster that is left for cement.’ Then, dragging 
Rosalie and the workman close to him—* Listen, 
, Gorenflot/ said he, in a low voice, * you are to sleep 
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here to-night; but to-morrow morning- vou shill ha 
a passport to take you abroad to a %ace 1 
you of, I will give you six thousand francs for 
|ourney You must live in that town for ten vea^J! 
if you find you do not like it, you may seSe fn 
another, but it must be in the same cSrf r 
through Pans and wait there till I ioin vou^' T 
there give you an agreement for six thousand 

secure ten thousand fra?cs, whicLvi’u nofbe mid ! 

r,tv nrr„”'1,'”,"^u‘’‘>y’ ““ »” »n3S;lo„°o?yo“ 

mam mg Gorenflot ; but, to get married, you must 
« noVdding gi’ftr 

brush my hLtr/^ ‘ 

quietly walked up and down the 

on ^’is^ V ^^if" on the door, on the mason and 
on his wife but without any insulting disnlav of 
siLSpicion. Gorenflot could not helo mal-tno* 

wast de Merret seized a moment vfhen he 

was unloading some bricks, and when her husband 

■ MV3e3t%h5r *!>' -y “ R“2“f 

tviy dear child, I will give you a thousand francs a 

Cb'otS’m’'-''°"Tr ‘ "H ■«*''' “ " 

‘ YoulrtetJSeTp ht ‘^““y ^ 

me time while Gorenflot was walling up the door 
intentional on the husband’s part* 
he did not wish to give his wife the opportunity of 
^ymg anything with a double mSning On 
Merret ’s side it was pride or prudent 
When the wall was half built up the cunniL Swi’ 

KklTo7£.7 “-““'’iback being 

abu r 1 °^ the two panes in the top of the door with 

stoiTthat'R;^'^’ By this Madame de Merret under- 
stood that Rosalie had Spoken to Gorenflot. They 
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all three then saw the face.'of a' dark,. gloomy-Iooking 
man, with black hair and flaming eyes. 

Before her husband .turned round again tlie poor 
woman had nodded to .the 'stranger, 'to whom the 
signal was meant to convey, Hope.’- ' 

“ At four o’clock, as day was dawning, for it was 
tlie month of -September, the work was done* The 
mason was placed in charge of .Jean, and itonsicnir 
de .Merret slept in his wife’^s room. 

‘'‘Next morning when he got up he said with 
apparent carelessness, ‘ Oh, by the way, I must go 
to the Mairie for the passport.’ He put on his hat, 
took two or three steps towards, the door, paused, and 
took the crucifix. liis wife was trembling wilh joy. 

“ ‘ He will go to Duvivier’s,’ thouglil she. 

“ As soon as he had left, Madame de I\Ierret rang 
for Rosalie/and then in a terrible voice she cried : 

‘ Idle pick ! Bring the pick ! and set to work. I saw 
how Gorenflot did it yesterday.; we. shall Iiave time to 
make a gap and build it up again.’ 

“ In an instant Rosalie had brought her mistress a 
sort of cleaver; she, with a vehemence of whicli no 
words can give an idea, set to wmrk to demolish the 
wall. She had already got out a few bricks, when, 
turning to deal a stronger blow than before, she 
saw behind her Monsieur de Merret. She fainted 
away.-' "■ 

‘ Lay Madame on her bed,’ said he coldly. 

‘‘ Foreseeing what would certainly happen in his 
absence, he had laid this trap for his wife; he had 
merely written to the Maire and sent for Diivivier. 
The jeweller arrived just as the disorder in the room 
had been repaired. 

“ ‘ Duvivier/ asked Monsieur de Merret, ‘ did not 
you buy some crucifixes of the Spaniards who passed 
through the town ? * 

‘‘ ‘ No, Monsieur.’ 

** ® Very good; thank you,’ said he, flashing a 
tiger’s glare at his wife. * Jean,’ he added, turning 
'to his confidential valet, ‘ you can serve my meals here 
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Merret’s room. She is ill, and I shall 
leave her till she recovers.’ ^ 

i he cruel man remained in his wife’s; mnn-i 

. During the earlier time, ^Len here wS 
some httle noise in the closet, and Josephine wameJm 

“erT Utter' fwoS"® v“’ 

therfwS“„‘‘„rihereJ' “ 

<1 all the ladies rose from table and 

thus the spell ^nder which Bianchon had hefd ^ 
was broken. But there were some among them who 
had almost shivered at the last words. 




the: cure de tours 

(Le Cure de "rours) 

iN^the early autumn of 1826 the Abbe BirotteaUy the 
principal personage, of .this story, was .cauglil in a 
shower on his way home from the house where he had 
spent the evening. lie was just crossing, as fast as 
his burly weiglit permitted, a little deserted square 
known as the Close, lying behind the apse of Saint- 
Gatien at Tours. 

The Abbe liirotteau, a short man of apoplectic 
build, and now sixty years of age, had already had 
several attacks of gout. Hence, of all tlie minor 
miseries of human life, that which the worthy man 
field in most horror was the sudden wetting of his 
shoes with their large silver buckles, and the 
immersion of their soles. In fact, notwithstanding the 
flannel lining in which he packed his feet in all 
weathers, wdth the care a priest always takes of 
himself, they often got a little damp; then, next day, 
the gout unfailingly gave him proof of its constancy. 

However, as the cobbles in the Close are always 
dry, and as the Abbd had won three francs and ten 
sous at whist from Madame de Listom^ire, he 
submitted to the rain with resignation from the middle 
of the Place de I'Archevechd, where it had begun to 
fall heavily. Moreover, at this moment he was brood- 
ing over his chimera, a longing already twelve years 
old, a priest's day-dream I A dream which, recurring 
iwery ewening, now earned likely to find fulfilment; 
in short, he was too well wrapped in the fur slee\a\s 
of a canon’s robes to be senBi.tive. to the .severities, of 
the weather. In the course of this evening the 
accustomed guests who met at Madame de I^istom^re’s 
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r-fnnn® Promised him a nomination to the 

^imn s stall at i^esent vacant in the Metropolitan 
Chapter of Samt-Gatien, by proving to him that no 
one better deserved it than he, whose claims weJe 

S cards if he haH^J '^S^ored. If he had losi 
had ^heard that the canonry was given 

0 the Abbe Poirel, his rival, the good man wS 
have found the ram very cold ; he might have abused 
ife. But he was in one of those rare moments when 
delightful sensations make us forget every thin<y 

1 hough he hastened his pace, it was in obedience to^’a 

Sffof I"’ ‘™‘h-so indispensSSe L a 

ale ef domestic life — requires us to say that he was 
thinking neither of the shower nor of the gout. 

bv^!hTrr^n!t>°'tf round this Close, on the side 
by _ the Grand Rue, a number of houses standing 

inhaSteHl/^ ’i “^ belonging to the Cathedraf; 
inhabited by certain dignitaries of the Chapter. Since 
the sequestration of ecclesiastical property, the town 
has taken the alley dividing these houses^s a public 

?f r H<gh Street. The name itself shows 
that here formerly dwelt the precentor with his 
^hools and those who were within his jurisdiction. 

1 he left side of the street is formed of one large house 
Its garden walls being bridged by the flying buttresses 
I Saint-Gatien, which spring from the ground of its 
strip of garden, making it doubtful whether the 
Cathedral were built before or after that ancient 
dwelling. But by examining the mouldings and the 
shape of the windows, the arch of the doorway, and 
the external architecture of the house, darkened by 
time, an archmologist detects that it had always been 
part and parcel of the magnificent church to" which 
it IS wedded. An antiquary— if there were one at 
1 ours, one of the least literary towns of France— might 
CTen discern at the entrance to the passage from the 
Close some traces of the covered archway which of old 
served as an entry to these priestly dwellings, and- 
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which must have harmonized . in character with the 
main edifice. 

This house, being to, the north of Saint-Gatien, lies 
always in the shadow of this vast' Cathedra h on which 
time has^cast its gloomy .mantle,' stamped wrinkles, 
and set its damp chill, its mosses, and straggling 
weeds. And it is perennially wrapped in the deepest 
silence, broken only by the "tolling of the hells, the 
chanted service heard through the. Cathedral walls, or 
llie cawing of jackdaws nesting at the top of the 
belfries. 11ie spot is a desert of '.masonry, a solitude 
full of individuality, in which none conid d\udl but 
beings absolutely mindless, - or gifted with imnieose 
strength of sou!.* ■ ' ~ 

The house in question had always been the home 
of Abl)f\s, and belonged to an old maid named 
Madenioiselh^ Gamard. Although during the I'error 
the properly Iiad been bouglit from the nation by 
Mademoiselle Gamard's father, as the worthy maiden 
had for twenty years past let the rooms to priests, no 
one. at the Restoration, could take it ill that a bigot 
should not surrender a piece of national property ; 
religious persons may have supposed that she meant 
to bequeath it to the Chapter, and the worldly saw no 
change in its uses. 

It was to this house, then, that the Abbe Birotteau 
was making his way; he had lived in it for two yews. 
His rooms there had been till then, as the canonry was 
now, the object of his desires, and his hoc eratinvotis 
for a dozen years before. To board with Mademoiselle 
Gamard and to be made a canon w^ere the two great 
aims of his life; and perhaps they completely sum up 
the ambitions of a priest wdio, regarding himself a$ a 
pilgrim to eternity, can in this world wish for no more 
than a g<iod room, a good table, clean clothes, shoes 
with silver buckles—alksiifficient for his animal needs 
—and a canonry to satisfy his pride, the indefinable 
feeling which wi'll accompany us, no doubt, into the 
presence of God, since there are grades of rank among 
the saints. 
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But the Abbe Birotteau’s desire for the rooms he 
now occupied) so trivial a feeling" in the eyes of the 
worldly wise, had been to him a perfect passion a 
passion full of obstacles, and, like the most criminal 
passions, full of hopes, joys, and remorse. 

The arrangements and space in her house did not 
allow Mademoiselle Gamard to take more than two 
resident borders. Now, about twelve years before the 
day when Birotteau went to lodge with this maiden 
lady, she had undertaken to preserve in health and 
contentment Monsieur I’Abbd Troubert and Monsieur 
I’Abbd Chapeloud. The Abb^ Troubert still lived 
the Abbe Chapeloud was dead, and Birotteau had been 
his immediate successor. 

late Abbd Chapeloud, in his lifetime Canon of 
Saint-Gatien, had been the Abbe Birotteau’s intimate 
friend. Every time the priest had gone into the 
canon’s rooms he had unfailingly admired them the 
furniture, and the books. This admiration one'day 
gave birth to a desire to possess these fine things^ 
The Abbe Birotteau had found it impossible to 
smother this desire, which often made him dreadfully 
unhappy when he reflected that only the death of his 
best friend could satisfy this hidden covetousness, 
which nevertheless constantly increased. 

The Abbd Chapeloud and his friend Birotteau w'-ere 
not rich. Both sons of peasants, they had nothing 
but the poor emolument doled out to priests, and their 
small savings had been spent in tiding over the 
evil days of the Revolution. When Napoleon 
re-established Catholic worship, the Abb6 Chapeloud 
was made canon of Saint-Gatien, and the Abbd 
Birotteau became vicaire, or Mass-priest, of the 
Cathedral. It was then that Chapeloud went to board 
with Mademoiselle Garnard. When Birotteau first 
called on the canon in his new residence, he thought 
the rooms delightfully arranged, but that was 
all. The beginnings of this concupiscence for 
furniture were like those of a real passion in a 
young man, which often at first is no more than 
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cold adoiiration of the woman he subsequently loves 
for ever. 

Hiese rooniSj j'eached by.. a. stone stairciisCj were 
oil the ^ side of the house '.looking stiiilh. The 
.\hbe Troubert inhabited the ground lloor, and 
Mademoiselle Gamard the first floor of the main front 
to the street. When Chapeloud went in, the rooms 
were bare and. the ceilings blackened by smoke. llie 
chimney fronts, clumsily ca.rved i.n stone, had never 
been painted. All the furniture the poor canon could 
at first put in consisted of abed, a table, some chairs, 
and his few books. The apartment was like a fine 
woman in rags. 

But two or three years later, an. old. lady having left 
the Abbe Chapeloud two thousand francs, he laid out 
the money in tfie purchase of an oak bookcase, saved 
from the destruction of an old chateau pulled down by 
the Bande noire (a company who bought old buildings 
to demolish), and remarkable for carvings worthy of 
the admiration of artists. The Abbe made " the 
purchase, fascinated less by its cheapness than by its 
exact correspondence in size with the dimensions 
of his corridor. His savings then allowed him 
completely to restore this corridor, until now 
abandoned to neglect. The floor was carefully w^axed, 
the ceiling white-washed, the woodwork painted and 
grained to imitate the tone and knots of oak, A. 
marble chimney-shelf replaced the old one. The 
Canon had taste enough to hunt up and find some old 
armchairs of carved walnut wood. Then a long ebony 
table and two little Boule cabinets gave this library 
a finish full of character* 

Within two years, the liberality of various devout 
persons, and the bequests of pious penitents, though 
small, had filled the shelves of the bookcase hitherto 
vacant. Finally, an uncle of Chapeloiid’s, an old 
Oratorian, left him his collection in folio of the Fathers 
of the Church, and several other large works of value 
to an ecclesiastic* 

. Birotteau, more and more surprised by the 
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successive transformations in this formerly bare 
corridor, by degrees became involuntarily covetous. 
He longed to possess this study, so perfectly adapted 
to the gravity of priestly habits. This passion grew 
day by day. Spending whole days, as he often did, 
in working in this snuggery, he could appreciate the 
silence and peace of it, after having at first admired 
its comfortable arrang“ement. For the next few years 
the Abbe Chapeloud used this retreat as an oratory 
which his lady friends delighted to embellish. Later, 
again, a lady presented to the Canon a piece of 
furniture in worsted work for his bedroom, at which 
she had long been stitching under the amiable priest’s 
eyes without his suspecting its purpose. Then 
Birotteau was as much dazzled by the bedroom as by 
the library. 

Finally, three years before his death, the Abbe 
Chapeloud had completed the comfort of his rooms 
by decorating the drawing-room. Though simply 
furnished with red Utrecht velvet, this had been too 
much for Birotteau. From the day when the Canon’s 
friend first saw the red silk curtains, the mahogany 
furniture, the Aubusson carpet that graced this large 
room, freshly painted, Chapeloud’s apartment became 
to him the object of a secret monomania. To live 
there, to sleep in the great bed with silk curtains in 
which the Canon slept, and have all his comforts about 
him as Chapeloud had, seemed to Birotteau perfect 
happiness ; he looked for nothing beyond. Every 
feeling which envy and ambition arouse in the souls of 
other men, was, in that of the Abbe Birotteau, centred 
in the deep and secret longing with which he wished 
for a home like that created for himself by the Abb6 
Chapeloud. When his friend fell ill, it was no doubt 
sincere affection that brought Birotteau to see him; 
but on first hearing of the Canon’s sickness, and while 
sitting with him, there rose from the depths of his soul 
a thousand thoughts, of which the simplest formula 
was always this, “ If Chapeloud dies, I can have his 
rooms.” vStill, as Birotteau had a good heart, strict. 
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{3rincij3!eSy an,d. a iiarrow intellect, lie never went sc> 
far as to conceive of means for getting his friend to 
leave him his library and. furniture. 

The Abbe Chapeloud, an amiable and iiKlulgent 
egTMSt, guessed his friendhs mania — wliich it wasTiot 
difficult to do, and forgave it— which for a priest would 
seem less easy. Still, Birotteaii, whose friendship 
remained unaltered, never ceased to walk day after day 
with the Canon up, and down the same pialh in the 
Mall at Tf»iirs without curtailing by a single minute 
the time devoted to this exercise for the last l\ve,nty 
years. Bin)Ueau thoiight of his involiinfary wi.slies 
as sins, and would have.. /been capable in sheer 
{'ontrition, of the utmost devotion for Chapdoii(Ts 
sake. ,. 

Hie (Atnon paid his debt to this sincere tind artless 
brother! i ness by saying, a fewr days before his death, 
to the priest, who was reading to him from the 
Quotidienne^ You will get the rooms this time. I 
feel that it is alb over with me.” 

In fact, by his will, the Abbd Chapeloud left his 
library and furniture to Birolteau. The possession 
of these miichdonged-for things, and the prospect of 
being taken as a boarder by Mademoiselle Ganiard, 
greatly softened Birotteaids grief at the loss of his 
friend the Canon. He would not perhaps have called 
him to life again, but he wept for him. For several 
days he was like Gargantua, whose wife died in 
giving birth to Pantagruel, and who knew not 
whether to rejoice over his son^s birth or to lament 
at having buried his good Badebec, and made the 
mistake of rejoicing at his wife’s death and deploring 
the birth of Fanlagruel. 

The Abbd Birotteau spent the first days of his grief 
in verifying the volumes of hh library, and enjoying 
the use of Ms furniture, examining them, and saying 
in a tone, which, unfortunately, could not be 
r^orded, Poor Chapeloud!” In short, his joy 
and his grief w^ere so absorbing that he felt no 
distress ai; seeing the canonry bestowed on another, 
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Chapeloud had always hoped 

that Birotteau might be his successor. MademoS 
Gamard received the Abb6 with pleasure as a boarder 
and he ^ thus enjoyed thenceforth all the delig-hts of 
highly^prSfd!"''^ deceased Canon had so 

depute? Cannrfrr^T'i 

aeparted^ Canon Chapeloud, not one of the Driest^? 

who dwelt in the town of Tours, not even the Arch- 
bishop himself, could be the object of care so 
delicate or so precise as that lavished by Mademoiselle 
Gamard on her two boarders. The first worrL 

T they walked hi 

always referred to tL excellent 
dinner he had just eaten; and it was a rare thing if 
in the course of the seven walks they took in^the 

dmts “^Thal fourteen 

times, l hat good woman has certainly a vocation 

f°^^taking charge of the priesthood.” 

Only think,” said the Canon to Birotteau, “ for 
twelve successive years clean linen, albs, surplices 
bands nothing has ever been missing. I always 
find everything in its place and in sufficient numbers 
n!!r orris-root. My furniture is constantly 

polished, and so well wiped that for a long time past 
I have not known what dust means. Did you ever 
see a speck in my rooms? Then the fire-logs are 
well chosen, the smallest things are all good- in 
short. It IS as if Mademoiselle Gamard always had an 
eye on my room. I cannot recollect in ten years 
to ring twice for anything whatever. 
Ihat I call living I never to have to look for a thing, 

firi slippers; always to find a goixl 

ire and a gfood table. Once my bellows put me out 
the nozzle had got burnt; I had not to complain 
twice. Ihe very next day Mademoiselle had bough" 
me a nice pair of bellows and the pair of tonS you 

see me use to put the fire together.” ' ^ ' 

“ Smelling of orris- 
root . That smelling of orris-root always struck 
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him, llie Cantjii's words painted a really ideal slate 
of happiness to the poor priest wdiose bands and albs 
nearly turned his brain ; for he had no sense of order^ 
and not unfrequeiitly forgot to bespeak his dinner. 
i\.od soj whenever he caught sight of Mademoiselle 
CJamard at Saint-Gatien, either while going round 
for the offertory or while reading Mass^ he never 
failed to give her a gentle and kindly glance such as 
Saint Theresa may have raised to heaven* 

Though the comfort which every creature desires^ 
and of which he had so often dreamed^ had now 
fallen to his lot, as it is difficult for any man, even 
for a priest, to live without a hobbyq for tlie last 
eighteen iiifinlhs the Abbe Birotteau had siil)stituted 
for his two gratified passions a craving for a canonry, 
Tlie title of canon had become to him wTat that of 
a peer miisl be to a plebeian minister. And Ihe 
probability of a iioniination, the hopes he had just 
been encouraged in at Madame de Lisloiuerebs, fiad 
so effectually turned his brain that it was only on 
reaching home that he discovered that he had left his 
umbrella at her house. Perhaps^ indeed, but for the 
rain that fell in torrents, he would not have remem- 
bered it then, so completely was he absorbed in 
repeating to himself all that had been said on the 
subject of his preferment by the members of the party 
at Madame de I.istom^re’s — ^an old lady with whom 
he spent every Wednesday evening. 

The Abbe rang sharply as a hint to the maid not 
to keep him waiting. Then he shrank into the corner 
by the door as to be splashed as little as possible; 
bill the \\'at(*r from the roof ran off precisely on the 
toes of liis sluK^s, and the gusts of wind blew on to 
him sc|ual1s of rain not unlike a repeated shower bails. 
After calculating die time necessary for coining from 
the kitchen to pul! the latch-string under the door, 
he rang again, a very significant peal* They 
cannot have gone outd^ thought he, hearing not a 
sound within. And for the third time he rang, again 
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and again, a peal that sounded so sharply throup*!! 
the house, and was so loudly repeated by every echo 

m the Catbedml, that it was impossible 
rouKd by this assertive jangle. And a tew moments 
alter it was not without satisfaction, mingled with 
annoyance, that he heard the maid’s woolen shoes 
clattering- over the pebbly stone floor. Still the 
gouty priest’s troubles were not over so soon as he 
thought Instead of pulling the latch, Marianne was 
obliged to unlock the door with the huge key, and 
draw back the bolts. 

How can you leave me to ring three times in 
s«ch weather? ” said he to MariannI. 

p u j’ the house was locked up. 

Lverybody has been in bed a long time ; it has struck 

a quarter to ten. Mademoiselle must have thought 
you had not gone out.” “uugnr 

“ But you yourself saw me go out. Besides 
Mademoiselle knows very well that I go to Madame 
*^®^Listom^re s every Wednesday.” 

^ Mademoiselle told me,” 

replied Marianne, locking the door again. 

fell 1 ^bbe, which he 

rini dreiif keenly for the intense bliss of his 

the 1^1 i' but followed Marianne 

to the kitchen, to fetcli his bedroom candle, which he 
supposed would have been brought down there. But 
instead of going to the kitchen, Marianne lighted the 
Abbe up to his rooms, where he found thi candle- 
stick on a table outside the door of the red drawing- 
room, in a sort of anteroom, formed of the stair- 
landmg, which the Canon had shut in for the purpose 
by a large glass partition. Dumb with surprise, he 
hurried into his bedroom, found no fire on the hearth, 
and called Marianne, who had not yet had time to 
go downstairs. 

‘‘ You have not lighted my fire? ” said he. 
again ” ^ pardon, sir; it must have gone out 

Birotteau looked again at the hearth, and saw- 
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plainly that the ashes had been piled there since the 
nierning, 

I want lo dry niy feet/* he. went on; make up 
the fired' "* . , 

Mariannes obeyed with the haste of a woman who 
wants to go to sleep. While the Abbe himself 
hunted for his slippers, failing to' see them in the 
middle of his bed-rug, as usual, he made certain 
observations as to the way .Marianne was dressed, 
which proved to a demonstration that she had not just 
got out of bed, as she had asserted. And he then 
remembered that for about a fortnight past he had 
been weaned from all the little attentions that had 
made life so endurable for tlie last eighteen months. 
Now, as it is in the nature of narrow minds lo argue 
from minute things, he at once gave himself up lo 
deep relleclions on tiiese four incidents, imperceptible 
to anybody else, but to liim nothing less than four 
catastrophes. The oversight as to his slippers, 
Marianne’s falsehood with regard to the iirei, the 
unaccustomed removal of his candlestick to the 
table in the anteroom, and the long waiting so 
ingeniously inflicted on him, on the threshold in 
the rain, were ominous of a complete wreck of his 
happiness. 

When the fire was blazing on the dogs, when his 
night-lamp was lighted, and .Marianne had left him 
without inquiring as usual, Does Monsieur need 
anything further'? ” the Abbe sank gently into his 
departed friend’s roomy and handsome easy-chair; 
still, his action as he dropped into it was somewhat 
melancholy. The worthy man was oppressed by the 
present iment of terrible disaster. His eyes fell in 
vSiiccession on the handsome timepiece, tfie chest of 
drawers, the chairs, curtains, and rugs, the four-post 
bed, the holy-water shell and the crucifix, on a Virgin 
by le Valentin, on a Christ by Lebrun — in short, on 
all the details of the room ; the expression of his face 
betrayed the pangs of the tenderest farem^ell that a 
tover ever looked at his first mistress, or an old mm 




at his latest plantation. The Abb6 had just detected 
—a little late, it is true— the symptoms of a covert 
pel sedition to which he had for about three months 
been subjected by Mademoiselle Gamard, whose ill- 
will would no doubt have been suspected sooner by a 
man of keener intelligence. ^ 

Have not all old maids a certain talent for 
emphasizing the acts and words suggested to them 
by hatred ? They scratch as cats do. And not only 
do they hurt, but they take pleasure in hurting, and 
in making their victim see that they can hurt. While 
a man of the world would not have allowed himself to 
be clawed a second time, the worthy Birotteau had 
taken several scratches in the face before he had 
conceived of malignant purpose. 

Immediately, with the inquisitorial shrewdness 
acquired by priests, accustomed as they are to direct 
consciences and to investigate trifles from the shades 
of the confessional, the Abbe Birotteau set to work to 
formulate the following proposition— as though it 
were the basis of a religious controversy.- — Granting 
that Mademoiselle Gamard may have forgotten 
Madame de Listom^re’s evening — that Marianne had 
neglected to light my fire— that they thought I was 
at home; as it is certain that I, myself, must have 
taken my candlestick downstairs this morning ! ! I— It 
is impossible that Mademoiselle Gamard, seeing it 
in her sitting-room, could have supposed I had gone 
to bed. Ergo, Mademoiselle Gamard left me at the 
door in the rain on purpose; and by having the 
candlestick carried up to my rooms she meant me 
to know What does it mean? ’’ he said aloud, 

, . -V ’--y CIO Jic; lUDC 

take off his wet clothes, and put on his dressing 
gown and his nightcap.^ Then he went from the bed 
to the fire gesticulating and jerking out such 
comments as these, _ in various tones of voice, all 
ended in a falsetto pitch as though to represent points 
of interrogation. 

What the deuce have I done? .Why does she 
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om’e me a giiidge?— Mariaiine camnot forgofleii 

my lire; diadeiiioiselle . must have .told her not to 
light it! I should lie. chiidisli 'tiot to -see from the 
tone and manner she assumes towards ; me that I, 
ha.ve been so unfortunate' . as to' displease her.— 
Noliiing of the kind ever happened to Cdiapeloud ! 
— It will be impossible for me io- live in the midst cf 
the annoyances that . At my age too I ^ * 

lie tvenl to bed^ hoping to clear up on the morrow 
the cause of the hatred which was. destroying for ever 
I lie happiness he had enjoyed for two years after 
wishing for it so long*. Alas ! the secret motives of 
Mademoiselle ( iamard’s feeling agai nsl him were 
destined to remain for ever .unknown to him; not 
because they were difficult to guess, but because tlic 
poor man had not the simple candour whicli eiia1:j!(?s 
great minds and thorough scoundrels tc* recognize 
and judge themselves. Only a man of genius 
or a master of intrigue ever .says'^ 'to hiiiiseif, I 
was to blamed* l'nte.rest and talent are the only 
con,scieniioiis and. lucid. coiinselio.rs.. 

Now, the AbbewBirotteau, w*hose kindliness went 
to the pilch of silliness, whose knowledge was a sort 
of veneer laid on by patient work, who had no 
experience vdiatever of the world and its ways, and 
who lived between the altar ■ and the confessional, 
chiefly engaged in deciding trivial cases of conscience 
in his capacity of confessor to the schools of the town 
and to some noble souls who appreciated him — the 
JJirolteaii was, in short, to be regarded as a big 
baby lo whom the greater part of social customs were 
absolutely iinkiiDwn. At the same time, the selfish- 
ness natural to all human beings, reinforced by the 
egoism pecuiliarjo a priest, and by that of the narrow 
life of a pnndncial town, had insensibly grown strong 
in him wifhoiif: his suspecting it. If "anyone had 
taken enough interest in searching the good nianhs 
soul to show him that, in the infinitely small derails 
of his existence and the trivial duties of his private 
life, he failed essentially in the self-sacrifice lie 
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professed, he would have punished and mortified 
himself in all sincerity. 

But those whom we offend, even unwitting'ly, reck 
not of our innocence ; they desire and achieve revenue 
Thus Birotteau, weak as he was, was doomed to 
suffer under the hand of that great distributive 
Justice which always trusts the world to carry out 
its sentences, known to many simpletons as the 
misfortunes of life. 

There was this difference between Canon Chape- 
loud and the Abb4 : one was a witty and ingenious 
egoist, the other an honest and clumsy one. When 
Mcinsieur Chapeloud had come to board with Made- 
moiselle Gamard, he could perfectly well gauee 
his_ landlady’s character. The confessional had 
enlightened him as to the bitterness infused into an 
old maid s heart by the misfortune of finding herself 
outside^ society; his behaviour to Mademoiselle 
Gamard was shrewdly calculated. The lady being 
no more than eight-and-thirty, still had those little 
pretentions w'hich, in such discreet persons, turn in 
later years into a high opinion of themselves* 

The Canon understood that, to live comfortablv 
with Mademoiselle Gamard, he must always show 
- respect and attention, and be more 

infallible than the Pope. To attain this end he 
established no points of contact between himself and 
her beyond what the strictest politeness required, and 
those necessarily subsisting between two persons 

'Thus, though he and 
the Abbe Troubert regularly took their three meals 
a day, he had never appeared at breakfast, but had 
accustomed Mademoiselle Gamard to send up to him 
in his bed, a cup of coffee with milk. Then, he had 
avoided the boredom of supper by always taking tea 
at some house where he spent the evenino-. Thus 
he rarely saw his landlady at any time of the day 
excepting at dinner, but he always came into the room 
a few minutes before the hour. During this polite 
little visit, every day of the twelve years he had spent 
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under her roof he had asked her- the same questions 
and received the same answers*. How Mademoiselle 
Gamard had slept dtiring the-. ni.ght:, the breakfast^ 
little domestic events, the appea.ra,nc-e:of her face, the 
health of her person, the weather, the length of itie 
Church services, the incidents of the morning’s Mass, 
the health of this or that priest, constituted the 
themes of this daily dialogue. 

During dinner he always indulged !‘ier with 
indirect flattery, going on from the quality of the 
fish, the excellence of some seasoning, or the merits 
of a sauce, to those of Mademoiselle (Jamard and lun* 
virtues as a housekeeper. He was sure of soothing 
all the old maid’s conceits when he praised the art 
with which her preserves were made, her gherkins 
pickled, and the excellence of her jam, her pies, and 
other gastronomical inventions. Finally, the wily 
Canon ne\er cjuilted her yellow drawing-room with- 
out remarking that there was not another house in 
Tours where the coffee was so good as that he had 
just been drinking. 

Thanks to tliis perfect comprehension of Made- 
moiselle Gamard’s character, and this science of life 
as practised by the Canon for those twelve years, no 
grounds had ever occurred for a discussion on any 
matter of domestic discipline. . The .Abbe Chapeloud 
had from the first discerned every angle, every 
rasping edge, every asperity in this old maid, and 
had so regulated the effect of the tangents where 
they inevitably met, as to secure from lier every 
concession needed for peace and happiness in life. 
And Mademoiselle Gamard wmuld always say that 
Canon Chapeloud was a most amiable man, very easy 
to live with, xmd full of ,wit.--- 

As to the Abbd Troubert, the bigot never by any 
chance spoke of liim. I'roubert had so completely 
fallen into tlie routine of her life, like a satellite iii 
the orbit of its planet, that he had become to her a 
sort of mongrel creature betw'een those of the human 
.and those of the canine species; he filled a place in 
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her mind exactly below that occupied by her friends ; 
and that filled by a 'fat asthmatic' .pug-dog to^ which : 
she was tenderly devoted ; vShe managed him com- ' 
pletely, and their interests became sO/ inextricably ■' 
knit that many persons of Mademoiselle Garnard’s 
circle supposed that the Abbe Troubert had an eye 
to the old maid’s fortune, and was attaching her to 
him by his constant patience, guiding her all the 
more effectually because he affected to obey her, 
never allowing her to see in him the faintest wish to 
rule her. 

When the Canon died, the old maid, anxious to 
have a boarder of quiet habits, naturally thought of 
this priest. The Canon’s will had not yet been 
opened when Mademoiselle Gamard was already 
meditating giving the departed Canon’s upper rooms 
to her worthy i\bb6 Troubert, whom she thought but 
poorly lodged on the ground floor. But when the 
Abbe Birotteau came to discuss with her the written 
conditions of her terms, she found that he was so 
much in love with the lodgings for which he had 
long cherished a passion he might now avow, that 
she did not venture to propose an exchange, and 
affection gave way before the pressure of interest. 
To console her favourite Abb6, Mademoiselle sub- 
stituted a parquet flooring in a neat pattern for the 
white Chateau-Renaud tiles in the ground-floor 
rooms, and rebuilt a chimney that smoked. 

The Abb(§ Birotteau had seen his friend Chapeloud 
constantly for twelve years, without its ever having 
occurred to him to wonder why he was so excessively 
circumspect in his intercourse with the old maid. 
When he came to live under this saintly damsel’s roof 
he felt like a lover on the verge of happiness. Even 
if he had not been blinded by natural stupidity, his 
eyes were too much dazzled by contentment for him 
to be capable of gauging Mademoiselle Gamard or 
of considering the due measure of his daily relations 
with her. Mademoiselle Gamard, seen from afar, 
through the prism of the material enjoyment the. 
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Ahbc clreamc‘il of finding with lier^ appeared to 
him an admirable creature, a perfect Christiaip an 
essentially charitable soul, the woman of the Gospel, 
flic wise \'irgin graced wiili the humble and niod«‘St 
virtues which shed celestial fragrance over life. 
And thus, with all the enthusiasm of a man who has 
reached a long-wished-for goal, witli the siiiiplicity 
of a child and the silly heedkassness of an old 
man devoid of worldly experience, he came into 
MacJeinoiseUe (laniard’s life as a ily is caught in a 
spider’s web. 

So die first day lie was lo dine and sliaip in tin* old 
maid’s house he lingered in her drawing'-rooiri, as 
miudi in du* wish lo make acrjuaintance wiih her as 
in the iiiexplicabh' emkuirrassment that often l.rmililcs 
shy peorile and makes duan fear lest they sliould he 
rude if dsey l)r(?ak off a conversation to leave tlie 
room. So there he remained all the e\’e,niiigo 
Anudier old maid, a friend of Birotteauks, Made- 
moiselle Salomon de Yillenoix, came in tlie evening. 
Then Mademoiselle Gamard had the joy of anvangpng 
a gvime of boston. The. Abbe, as lie went to bed, 
tlioiight lie had had. a very, pleasant evening. 

As ytt he l<new Mademoiselle Garnard and the 
Ab!)e Troubert but very little, and saw only the 
surface. Few persons show their faults unveiled 
at first. Generally everybody tries to assume 
an attractive exterior, vSo Birotteau conceived the 
delightful purpose of devoting* his evenings to 
Mademoiselle Gamard instead spending them 
elsewhere. The lady had some few years since 
conceived a desire which revived more strongly every 
day. This desire, common to old men, and even to 
pnUly women, hat} become in her a passion like that 
of Birolteaii for his friend Chapeknicrs rooms, and 
was roo!c‘d in the old maid’s heart by the feelings of 
pride, egoism, envy, and vanity whitii are innate 
in the woiid1y«.miiided. This story repeals itself in 
every age. ’You have but slightly to enlarge tlie 
cirefe at the bottom of which these personages are 
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about to move, to find the co-efficient motive of 
events which happen in the highest ranks of society. 

Mademoiselle Gamard spent her evenings at six or 
eight different houses by turns. Whether it was that 
she was annoyed at having to seek company, and 
thought that at her age she had a right to expect 
some return; whether her conceit was affronted by 
her having no circle of her own; or whether it was 
that her vanity craved the compliments and amuse- 
ments she saw her friends enjoying, — all her ambition 
was to make her salon a centre of union towards 
which a certain number of persons would tend every 
evening with pleasure. When Birotteau and his 
friend Mademoiselle Salomon had spent a few 
evenings in her room with the faithful and patient 
Abb6 Troubert, one night, as she came out of Saint- 
Gatien, Mademoiselle Gamard said to the kind 
friends of whom she had hitherto considered herself 
the slave, that those who cared to see her might very 
well come once a week to her house, where a sufficient 
party met already to make up a game of boston ; that 
she could not leave her new boarder, the Abb<^ 
Birotteau, alone; that Mademoiselle Salomon had not 
yet missed a single evening of the week; that she 
belonged to her boarders; and that, etc., etc. 

Her speech was all the more humbly haughty and 
volubly sweet because Mademoiselle Salomon de 
Villenoix belonged to the most aristocratic circle in 
Tours. Though Mademoiselle Salomon came vSolely 
for the Abbe’s sake, Mademoiselle Gamard triumphed 
in having her in her drawing-room. Thanks to the 
Abb6 Birotteau, she found herself on the eve of 
succeeding in her great scheme of forming a circle 
which might become as numerous and as agreeable 
as were those of Madame de Listomfere, of Made- 
moiselle Merlin de la Blotti^re, and other devout 
persons in a position to receive the pious society 
of Tours. But, alas ! the Abb6 Birotteau brought 
Mademoiselle Gamard’s hopes to an overthrow. 

Now, if any persons, who have attained in life 
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file enjoyment of a long-wished-for happinesSi have 
entered into the gladness the Abbe must have felt in , 
lying down to rest in Chapeloud’s bed^ they niusl 
alsodonn a slight notion of Mademoiselle Gamard's/ 
chagTin at the ruin of her cherished scheme. After' 
accepting his good fortune patiently enough for six 
moiithSj Birotteaii deserted his homej carrying with 
him Mademoiselle Salomon..'- 

Ill spite of iiiiheard*of ■ efforts, the ambitious 
Gamard had secured no more. than live or six recruits, 
whose fidelity was- very problematical, and at least 
four unfailing visitors were n-eeded for regular bostoiu 
She was consecjiiently obliged -to make honourable 
amends and return to' her old. friend-S, for old maids 
are too p(>or compan'y to', themselves .not to crave the 
doubtful pleuvsures of society,- ■ 

The causes of this defection are'.easily im.agined* 
Though the Abbe was one. of those to whom Paradise 
shall oiKi day be opened, 'in virtue of the w^ords, 
''Blessed are the .poor ; in. s'pirit,*’. he, like many 
fools, could not endure .the" weariness inflicted on 
him by other fools, ■ Unintelligent persons are like 
weedsThat thrive in good ground ;., they love to be. 
.amused, in., proportion to- -the' degree in which they 
weary theniselves. Being the incarnation of the 
dullness they sufler from, the craving they perpetually 
feel to be divorced from themselves produces the 
mania for excitement, the need to be where they are 
not, which characterizes them as it does other 
creatures who lack feeling, or.w’hose lot is a failure, 
or who suffer by their own fault. Without under- 
standing too clearly the vacuity and niillity of. 
Mademoiselle Gamard, or discerning the smallness 
of tier mind, ..poor ..B,if 0 ttea-.u ■.discovered, ' too-.. late fo* 
happiness, the faults she had in common with all 
old maids, as well as tho.^ personal to herself. 

What is evil, in other people, contrasts so. 
strongly with what is good, that it generally strikes 
the. eye . before inflicting a. wound. This inoral 
* phenomenon might at need justify the tendency that 
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leads _us all more or less to evil speaking. Sociallv 
speaking It is so natural to satirize the faults of 
others, that we ought to^ forgive the severe gossip 
o which our owm absurdities give rise, and wonder 
at nothing* but calumny. 

But the good Abba’s eyes were never at the precise 
focus which enables the worldly wise to see and at 
once evade their neighbours’ sharp tongues- to 
discover his landlady’s _ faults, he was obliged n, 
endure the warning given by nature to all its 
creatures, that of suifering, 

having never bent their temper or 
their lives to other lives and other tempers, as 
woman s destiny requires, have for the most part a 
mama for making everything about them bend to 
tneni. In Mademoiselle Gamard this feelinn- had 
depnerated into despotism, but this despotism could 
only be exerted in small things. For instance— out 
or a thousand cases — the basket of counters and fish 
placed on the boston table for the Abb6 Birotteau 
must be left on the spot where she had pul it, and 
irritated her extremelv by moving it, as 
he did almost every evening. What was the ckuse 
ot this touchiness foolishly provoked by mere trifles 
and what was its object? No one could say 
Mademoiselle Gamard herself did not know. 

pougL very lamblike by nature, the new boarder 
did not like to feel the crook too often, any more 
than a sheep, espeaally a crook set with nails. 
Without understanding Canon Troubert’s amazing 
patience, Birotteau was anxious to escape the bliss 
which Mademoiselle Gamard was bent on seasoning 
to her own taste, for she thought she could cent 
pound happiness as she could preserves; but the 
luckless priest set to work very clumsily, as a result 
ot his perfectly artless nature. So the separation 
was not effected without some clawing and prickinr^ 
to which the Abb^ Birotteau tried to seem insensible. 

By the end of the first year of his life under 
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^fndcninist^lle Gamard’s roof .-.the Abbe had fallen 
inlo his old habils,' spending two evenings a wc^ek 
ai M'adame de Lisfomte^ihsTtliTee. Mademoiselle 
S'donion, and the ■ other two - with Mademoiselle 
)ifer!in de la Blotliereh These- ladies moved in the 
aristocratic sphere of Tours society, to which Made- 
moiselle Canuird was not admitted.,- So the landlady 
was c^xressively indignant . at the /Abbe’s defection, 
whiidi made her aware of her siiiall importance : any 
kind of selection implying- some -contempt, for the 
rejecif'd ohiject. 

“ Monsieur Birotteau did not find tis good enough 
caimfianyd’ the Abbe Troubert would say to Mack- 
nicjiselk^ Gurnard’s friends when she was obligee! to 
give up her evenings/’ . He is a wit, a gotirnetl 
Hr* rrufst have fashion, luxury, brilliant conversa- 
lifui, llie lillhMatile of tlie town.” 

And such ivords .al,\vavs prcrniptec! M'adenioiselle 
Gamard to praise the Canon’s exce.llent temper at 
the: expense of Birotteau ’s. . 

”Ife is not so clever when all is said/’ she 
remarked. ” But for Canon Chapeloud he would 
never have been received by ^ladaine de Listoni^re. 
Oh, 1 lost a great deal when the Ahhi Chapeloud 
died. What an amiable man ! and so easy to live 
wdth ! Indeed, in tw^elve years we never had the 
smallest difficulty or disagreement/’ 

Mademoiselle Gamard 'painted so unflattering a 
portrait of Monsieur Birotteau that her innocent 
boarder was regarded bv this citizen circle, secretly 
hoslile to ihe aristocratic class, as an essentially 
frnrtioiis man, very difficult to get on wdth. Then 
for a few weeks Ihe old maid hod the satisfaction of 
hc^ariiig imrself pitied bv her female friends, who, 
witfioiil believing a word of what they said, repeated 
again and again, ” How can voti, who are so gentlo 
and so kind, have inspinxl him w’itb such dis- 
like?— or, ” Be comforted, dear Mademoiselle 

Gamard, everyone knows you too well — ^ ” and so 
forth. 
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Delighted, nevertheless, to escape spending an 
evening each week in the Close — the most deserted 
and gloomy spot in all Tours, and the most remote 
from the centre of life — they all blessed the Abbe. 

Love or hatred must constantly increase between 
two persons who are always together ; every moment 
fresh reasons are found for loving or hating better. 
Thus to Mademoiselle Gamard the Abb6 Birotteau 
became unendurable. Eighteen months after taking 
him as a boarder, just when the good man believed 
he had found the peace of contentment in the silence 
of aversion, and prided himself on having come so 
comfortably to terms with the old woman, to use 
his expression, he was to her the object of covert 
persecution and calmly planned animosity. 

The four capital facts of the closed door, the for- 
gotten slippers, the lack of fire, the candlestick taken 
to his rooms, alone could betray the terrible enmity 
of which the last effects were not to fall on him till 
the moment when they would be irremediable. As 
he went to sleep, the good Abbe racked his brain, 
but vainly — and, indeed, he must soon have come 
to the bottom of it — to account for Mademoiselle 
Gamard’s singularly uncivil behaviour. In point of 
fact, as he had originally acted very logically, 
obeying the natural law of his egoism, he could not 
possibly form a guess as to how he had offended 
his landlady. While great things are simple to 
understand, and easy to express, toe mean things of 
life need much detail. The incidents which con- 
stitute the prologue, as it were, to this parochial 
drama, in which the passions will be seen not less 
violent than if they had been excited by important 
interests, necessitated this long introduction, and 
any exact historian would have found it difficult to 
abridge the trivial tale. 

When he awoke next morning, the Abbe's 
thoughts were so much set on the canonry, that he 
forgot the four circumstances which, the evening 
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before^ had appeared to him to be sinister pr^^piostics 
cif a future full of disaster, Birotteau was aot the 
mail to^get up without a fire; he rang to announce 
to Jlarianiie that he was awake, and wanted her; 
then, as he was wont, he lay lost in a somnolent, 
half-dreamy state, during which, as a rule, the woman 
made the fire, and dragged him gently from his 
last doze by a hum of inquiry and cjiiiet bustle— a 
sort of music, that he liked. 

Half an hour went by, and Marianne had not 
appeared. Tfie Abbe, already half a Canon, was 
about to ring again, when he stayed his hand on 
hearing a man’s step on the stairs. In fact, the 
Abbe Troubert, after discreetly tapping at tise door, 
at BiroUeau’s bidding came in. This call did not 
surprise him ; the priests were in the habit of paying 
each other a visit once a month. The Canon was 
at once amazed that Marianne should not yet have 
lighted his quasi-colleague’s fire. He opcmed a 
window, called ]\Iarianne in a rough tone, and bid 
her come up at once; then, turning to his brother 
priest, he said, ‘‘ If Mademoiselle should hear that 
you have no fire, she w^ould give Marianne a good 
scolding.” 

After this speech he inquired for Birotteau’s heiilth, 
and asked him, in an insinuating voice, ivhether he 
had any recent news that could encourage his hope 
of being made a Canon. The Abbe explained to him 
what was being done, and guilelessly told him who 
the personages were that Madame de Listonv&re was 
canvassing, "not knowing that Troubert had never 
forgiven that lady for not inviting him to her housii 
— l‘ilm~Canon Troubert, twice designate tc) be made 
Vicar-General of the diopse.*.' .. ; 

It would be impossible to ’ meet two figiirc*s 
offering so many points of contrast as those of these 
two priests. Troubert, tall and lean, had a bilious 
yellow hue, while Birotteau was what is familiarly 
called crummy. His face, round and florid, spoke 
of good-nature devoid of ideas; while Troiibert’s, 
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his ainiSj and by his saintly ' life,- had dispelled the 
fears his superiors had : conceived of his supposed 
cleverness and his alarming.- exterior. Indeed, for 
a }'ear past, his health ■hadC: -been', seriously impaired, 
so that his early promotion ; to the dignity of Vicar- 
(Jeneral to tlie Archbishop seemed probable. IJis 
rivals even hoped for, his ■ appointment, to enable 
tliem the more effectually to prepa.re for their own, 
during the sliori span of life that might yet be 
granlitl liiiii b}' a malady that had become chronic. 
Hi rot tea ids triple chin, far from suggesting the same 
hnjies, displayed to ■ the ■ .candidates who wen* 
siinggiing fm ifip canonry all the symploins of 
\’igoro!is healtlu and liis gout seemed to llieni the 
[irnva*rtiia! assurance.- of a long li.fe. 

I1ie Abbe Cliapeloud, a man of .great good sense, 
whose- aniial'iility had secured him the friendship of 
persons in good society and of the various heads of 
ihii diocese, had always opposed the -elevation of the 
Abbe Troulrert, secretly and w\ith ■much address; he 
had even hindered his admission to any of the . salons 
where the best set in Tours were wont to meet, though 
during his lifetime lAoubert always treated him with 
great respect, and on all occasions show’ed him the 
utmost deference. This persistent submissiveness 
had not availed to change the deceased Canon’s 
opinion ; during his last walk with Birotteau, he had 
said to him once more:’ 

“Do not trust that dry pole Troubert! He is 
Sixtus V reduced to the scale of a bishopricA’ 

This was Mademoiselle Gamard’s friend and mess- 
mate, who, the very day after that on which she 
liad, so to speak, declared war %vith poor Birotteati, 
had rrinie call on him with every 'mark of 
frienclliiiess. 

“'You must excuse Marianne, “ said Troiibert as 
she rarne in. “ 1 fancy she did my room first. My 
place is \a‘rv damp, and I coughed a great deal 
during the nigh!.— You are very healthily situated 
hfre,“ he added, lc/)king up at the mouldings. 
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„;‘Oh, I am lodged like a Canon! ” reolied 
Birotteau with a smile. icpaca 

‘‘ curate,” replied the humble priest. 

A , before long you will be lodged m the 

Archbishop s Palace,” said the good Abbe who 
everybody should be happy/ 

^ I graveyard. God’s will be 

done , and Troubert looked up to heaven with a 
resigned air. “I came,” he went on, “ to beg you 
to lend me the General Clergy List. No one hm 
you has the book at Tours.” 

bookcase,” replied Birotteau 
of”his^?ife^^ Canon’s last words of all the joys 

The tall priest went into the library, and remained 

f Abbe was dressing. Presently 

that buTforV®“i -^"1 Birotteau, reflecting 
that but for Troubert’s visit he would have had no 

up said tq himself, “ He is a good 

The two priests went down together, each armed 
with an enormous folio, which they laid on one of 
the consoles m the dining-room.. 

/What in the world is that?” asked Made- 

‘u ®hurp tones, addressing 
Birotteau. You are not going to lumber up mv 
dining-room with old books, I hope ! ” ^ ^ 

“ They are ^me books I wanted,” said the Abbe 
to me ‘S kind enough to lend them 

“ [ *?*ght have guessed that,” said she with a 
scornful smile. Monsieur Birotteau does not often 
Study such big books,’* 

how are you, Mademoiselle?” asked the 
Abbe m a piping voice. 

,,.y.T^hy, not at all well,” she replied curtly. 

You were the cause of my being roused from my 
hrst sleep, and I felt the effects all night.” And as 
she seated herself, Mademoiselle Gamard added, 
Gentlemen, the milk will get cold.” 




m 
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Astounded at being so sourly received by his 
hostess when he expected her to apologizeV but 
frightened, as timid people are, by the prospect of 
a discussion, especially .when they themselves are the 
subject of it, the pocu* Abbe took his place in silence. 
Then, recognizing in Mademoiselle Gamard’s face 
.the , obvious . symptoms of a , bad te.niper, he' sat 
.warring with his common-sense, which advised him 
not to submit to her want of manners, while his 
nature prompted him to avoid a quarreh Birotteau, 
a prey to this internal struggle, began l>y seriously 
studying the broad-green, stripes painted, on. tlie oil- 
cloth cover, which, from immemorial habit, Made- 
moiselle Ganiard ahvays left on the table during 
breakfast, heedless of the frayed edges and scars 
innumerable tliat covered this clotln The two 
boarders were seated opposite each other, in cane 
armchairs at each end of the table, a royal square; 
the place between them being occupied by the land- 
lady, who towered above the table from a chair 
mounted on runners, padded with cushions, and 
backing on the dining-room stove. This room and 
the common sitting-room were on the ground floor, 
under the Abbe Birotteau's bedroom and drawung- 
room. When the Abb^ had received from Made- 
moiselle Gamard his cup of sweetened coffee, he felt 
chilled by the utter silence in which he was doomed 
to perform the usually cheerful function of break- 
fast. He dared not look either at Trouberi^s expres* 
sionless face, or at the old maid's threatening 
countenance; so, to do vSomething, he turned to the 
pug-dog, .overburdened w’ith fat, .lying near the stove 
on a cushion whence it never stirred, finding always 
on the left a little plate of dainties, and on the right 
a saucer of clean water. 

Well, mv pet,” said he, ” so you want your 
coffee ! ” 

This personage, one of the most important members 
of the household, but not a troublesome one, since 
he never Imrked now, and left the conversation to 
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his mistress, looked up at Birotteau, with „ little eyes 
huried hn the . folds- of fat that wrinkled : his face. 
Then he cunningly shut them again. 

: To give the measure of the priest’s discomfiture, ^ 
it must be explained that, being gifted with a voice 
and volubility as resonant and meaningless as the 
sound of an india-rubber ball, he asserted, without 
being able to give the faculty any reason for his 
opinion, that speech favoured digestion. Made- 
moiselle Gamard, who shared this theory of hygiene, 
had never hitherto failed to. converse during meals, 
notwithstanding their misunderstanding; but now 
for some few days the iVbbe had racked his wits in 
vain to ask her insidious questions which might 
loosen her tongue. If the narrow limits to which 
this story is restricted would allow of a report in full 
of one of these conversations %vhich ahvays provoked 
the Abb6 Troubert’s bitter and sardonic smiles, it 
would give a perfect picture of the Bcootian exist- 
ence of provincials. Some clever men might perhaps 
be even pleased to kno^v the extraordinary amplitude 
given by the Abbe Birotteau and j\lademoiselle 
Gamard to their personal opinions on politics, 
religion, and literature. There would certainly be 
some very funny things to tell : such as their reasons, 
in 1820, for doubting the death of Napoleon, or the 
conjectures which led them to believe in the survival 
of Louis XVII, smuggled away in a hollow log of 
wood. Who would not have laughed to hear them 
asserting, with arguments peculiarly their own, that 
the King of France alone spent the money collected 
in taxes; that the Ghambers met to destroy the 
Clergy; that more than thirteen hundred thousand 
persons had perished on the scaffold during the 
Revolution? Then they discussed the press, know- 
ing nothing of how many newspapers were issued, 
having not the smallest idea of what this modern 
power is. Finally, Monsieur Birotteau listened 
respectfully to Mademoiselle Gamard when she 
asserted that a man fed on an egg every morning 
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would iniallibly die at the end of a year, and that 
it jiad been known; , that a soft rolf eaten without 
driiikiiit^' for a few days would cure sciatica; that all 
the wojkiiicn who had been enTployed in the deslrtic- 
tion of tile Abbey of^ Saint-Martin had died within 
six months; tliat a certain p.refet had done ,Iiis utmost 
in Bonaparte’s time tc) ruin the towers of Sainl*- 
Galien,. and a thousand other absurd stories. ■ 

But. at ■ the present junctiire Birotteau felt his 
tongue dead within him; so he resigned hinisdf to 
eating without trying to converse. He soon tlioiighr 
that such silence was perilous to his digctslion, and 
boldly said, ‘'This is .excellent coffee!’’ But tlie 
courageous act fell flat. . . / 

After looking at the narrow strip of sky above the 
garden, between liie two black buttresses of Saint- 
Gatien, the Abbe again was brave enough to remark, 
“ It will be finer to-day than it was yesterday.’’ 

At tills .Mademoiselle Ganiard did no nu.ue than 
cast one of her most ingratiating glances at Monsieur 
Troubert, and then turn her eyes full of terrible 
severity on Birotteau, who was happily looking down. 

No being of the .d'emale ,sex was better able .to 
assume an elegiac attitude of an old maid than 
Mademoiselle Sophie Gamard; but to do justice in 
describing a person whose character will give tlie 
greatest interest to the trivial events of this drama, 
and to the antecedent lives of the figures playing a 
part in it, it will be well here to epitomize the ideas 
of which the old maid is the outcome. The habits 
of life form the soul, and the soul forms the 
countenance. If in stxiety, as in the universe, 
everything must have a purpose, there yet are on 
this t'anh some existences of which the use^ and 
purpose are iincliscoverable; morality and political 
ec'ononiy a, like reject the individual that consiiines 
willunit pnxhicing, that fills a place on earth wilhmit 
diffusing either good or evil— for evil, no doubt, is 
a form ‘of good of which the results are not iniinodi- 
ately manifest. Very rarely does an old maid fail 
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to place herself by her own act in this class of 
unproductive creatures. Now if the consciousness 
of work done gives productive beings a sense of 
satisfaction which helps them to endure life, the 
knowledge that they are a burthen on others, or 
even merely^ useless, must produce the contrary 
effect, and give to the inert a contempt for them- 
selves as great as that they provoke in others. This 
stern social reprobation is one of the causes which, 
unknown to themselves, contribute to implant in 
their soul the grievance which is stamped on their 
faces. 

A prejudice, not perhaps without a basis of truth, 
everywhere gives rise — and in France more than 
elsewhere — to marked disfavour being felt towards a 
woman with whom no man has chosen to share his 
fortunes, or to endure tlie woes of life. And an age 
comes to unmarried women when the world, rightly 
or wrongly, condemns them on the strength of 
the disdain to which they are victims. If ugly, the 
amiability of their nature ought to have redeemed the 
imperfections of their persons ; if pretty, their loneli- 
ness must have its cause in serious reasons. It is 
hard to decide which of the two classes is most to 
be contemned. If their single life is deliberately 
chosen, if it is a determination to be independent, 
neither men nor mothers can forgive them for having 
shirked the sacrifice of woman by refusing to know 
the passions that make her sex pathetic. To reject 
its sufferings is to forgo its poetry, to cease to 
deserve the sweet consolations to which a mother has 
always uncontested rights. Then the generous 
feelings, the exquisite qualities of woman, can only 
be developed by constant exercise. When she 
remains unmarried, a creature of the female sex is 
a self-contradiction; egoistical and cold, she fills us 
with horror. 

This pitiless verdict is unfortunately too just for 
old maids to misinterpret its motives. These ideas 
germinate in their heart as naturally as the effects of 
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fiieir desolate life are .imprinted on their features. 
Thus they uuther, because the constant expansion, 
or the happiness that blooms in 'a woman’s face and 
lends softness to her movements, has never existed 
in, them. Then they grow harsh and discontented, 
because a c'.reature that fails of its purpose is 
unhappy, it suffers, and suffering brings forth 
vicioiisness. In fact, before an unmarried woman 
spites Iierself for her loneliness, she accuses the 
whole world, and from ■ accusation there is but one 
step to the desire for revenge. 

Again, the ill grace that divSiigures their persons is 
an inevitable outcome of their life. : Never having 
felt the necessity to please, elegance and good taste 
are unknowm to them,- This feeling gradually leads 
them to ('hoose everything to suit their own con- 
venience at the cost of what might be agreeable 
to others. Without quite understanding their 
dissimilarity to other women, at last they observe it 
and suffer from it. Jealousy is an indelible passion 
in the female heart. Old maids are jealous for 
nothing, and know only the woes of the single 
passion which men can forgive in women because it 
flatters them. Thus tormented on every side, and 
compelled to reject the development of their nature, 
old maids are always conscious of a moral uneasiness 
to %vhich' they never become accustomed* Is it not 
hard at any age, especially for a woman, to read a 
feeling of repugnance on every face, when it ought 
to have been her fate to inspire none but sensations 
of kindliness in the hearts of those about her? 
Hence an old maid’s glance is always askance, not 
so much from modesty as from fear and shame. 

Now, it is impossible that a person perpetuajly 
at war with herself, or at loggerheads with life, 
should leave others in peace and never envy their 
happiness. This world of gloomy ideas lay complete 
in Mademoiselle Gamard’s dull grey eyes; and the 
broad, dark circle in which they were set spoke of 
the long struggles of her solitary life. All the 
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.wrinkles on her face were 'straight 'lines. The form 
of her brow, head, and cheeks was characterized by 
rigidity and hardness. Without heeding tlieiii, she 
left the hairs, once brown, of two or three moles on 
her chin to grow as they would. Her thin lips 
scarcely covered her long but sufficiently white 
teeth. She was dark, and her hair had once been 
black, but terrible . headaches had turned it white. 
This disaster led her to wear a front; but not 
knowing how to put it on so as to conceal the 
junction, there often was a small gap between her 
cap-border and the black ribbon that fastened this 
half wig, very carelessly curled. Her gown, of thin 
silk in summer, of merinos in winter, and always of 
Carmelite brown, fitted her ungraceful figure and 
thin arms rather too closely. "Her collar, always 
limp, betrayed a throat whose reddish skin was 
as finely lined as an oak leaf looked at in the 
light. 

Her parentage accounted for the faults of her 
figure. She was the daughter of a dealer in fire- 
logs, a peasant who had risen in the world. At 
eighteen she might have been fresh and plump, but 
not a trace was no^v left either of the white skin or 
the fine colour she boasted of having then had. The 
hues of her complexion had acquired the dull 
pallor common enough in very devout persons. An 
aquiline nose was of all her features that which most 
strongly expressed the despotism of her ideas, just 
as the flatness of her forehead revealed her narrow- 
ness of mind. Her movements had an odd abrupt- 
ness bereft of all grace; and only to see her pull her 
handkerchief out of her bag and loudly blow her nose 
would have told you what her character and habits 
were. Fairly tall, she held herself very upright, 
justifying the remark of a naturalist, who explains 
the stiffness of old maids pliysiologically by 
declaring that all their joints anchylose. wShe walked 
so that the motion did not distribute itself equally 
over her whole person, or produce the graceful 
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undulalions that are so attractive-: in a woman; she, 
moved all of a piece^, so to speak, seeming- In 
lift iierseH- at ever}* ■ step,, like the statue of’ lire 
Coniniendalore. Ei: Her rrionients of good»,l,i 1111,1011 r 
she would give it out, as 'all. old niaids do, that she 
could have been .married, but' that, happily, s!ie had 
found out her lover's faithlessness in lime, and she 
thus, wiihoiir knowing it,- passesl jiidgoienl cm iier 
heart in favour of her sense .of self-interest* 

This typical ligiire of an old maid was suitably set 
against a background of the grotesrpje priUern, 
representing Turkish, landscapes,’ of a satin wall- 
paper with’ w'hich the dining-njom was luingu 
.Mademoiselle (ramard habitually orcujiied this room, 
ornamented by two consoles- and a barcsnicter. in 
the place cx'cupied l}y eacfi priest was a little 
bjoisioo] in worsUal work of huled lines. 

Tile public sittingyrijorn, where slie received 
company, vas worlliy of her. The room will be at 
(mce familiar when it is known that it wcni by the 
name of the yellow drawing-rocun ; the hangings were 
yellow, the furniture and wall-paper yellow ; on the 
chimney-shelf, in front of a mirror w'ilh a gilt frame, 
candlesticks and a clock in cut glass reflected a hard 
glitter to the eye. As to Mademoiselle Gamard’s 
private sanctum, no one had ever been allowed to 
enter it. It could only be conjectured that it was full 
of the odds and cn^s, the shabby furniture, tfie 
rags and tatters, so to speak, which all old maids 
collect and cling to so fondly. 

This was the w’oman who was destined to exert the 
great influence over the Abbe Birotteau's latter days. 
Having failed to exercise the energies l'K?stowed on 
woman in the way intended by nature, and urged by 
the need of expending them, this old maid had 
tliniwn them into the sordid intrigue, the petty 
tittle-tatlle of prcwincial life, and lire selfish sdierning 
which at last exclusivcdy absorbs all old maids. 

Birotteaii, for his woe, had developed in Staphie 
Gamard the only feelings" this unhappy creature 
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could possibly know, those of hatred ; these, till now- 
latent, as a result of the calm monotony of a country- 
town life, whose horizon was to her more especially 
narrow, _ were _ presently to become all the more 
intense for being- wreaked on small things, and in 
a narrow sphere of activity. Birotteau was one of 
those men who are predestined to suffer everything, 
because, as they never foresee anything, they can 
avoid nothing; everything falls on them. 

“ Yes, it will be fine,” the Canon replied after a 
pause, seeming to come out of his meditations and 
to wish to fulfil the laws of good manners. 

Birotteau, frightened at the time that had elapsed 
between the remark and the reply, since he, for the 
first time in his life, had swallowed his coffee without 
speaking, left the dining-room, w'here his heart was 
held as in a vice. Feeling his cup of coffee lie 
heavy on his stomach, he went to walk, sadly 
enough, up and down the narrow box-edged paths 
which marked out a star in the garden. But as he 
turned after his first round, he saw the; Abb6 
Troubert and Mademoiselle Gamard standing at the 
glass door of the drawdng-room ; he with his arms 
crossed, as motionless as the statue on a tomb, she 
leaning against the shutter-door. Both, as they 
watched him, seemed to be counting the number of 
his steps. 

To a timid person there is nothing so distressing 
as being the object of inquisitive inspection ; when it 
is made by the eyes of hatred, the sort of suffer- 
ing it inflicts becomes an intolerable martyrdom. 
Presently the Abb6 fancied that he was hindering 
Mademoiselle Gamard and the Canon from taking 
their walk. This notion, inspired alike by fear and 
by good-nature, acquired such proportions, that he 
abandoned the place. He went away, already 
thinking no more of his canonry, so greatly was he 
worried by the woman’s maddening tyranny. 

By chance, and happily for him, he was kept very 
busy at Saint-Gatien, where there were several 
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funerals, a marriage, and. two baptisms. This 
eiiabied him to forget ■ his troubles. When his 
a_ppetile warned him. of. the dinner hour, he took 
oiit his watch in some alarm, ' seeing that it was some 
minutes past four. He knew .Mademoiselle Gamard^s 
punctuality, so Jie hurried home,. 

. \He saw the first course brought down -again as he 
passed the kitchen. Then on .going into the dining- 
room, the old maid said to him in a tone of voice 
wliich betrayed alike the harshness of a reproof and 
the glee of finding lier boarder in fault, It is half- 
past four, Monsieur Birotteau ; you 'knew we should 
not wait for you,’’ 

The pri(\st looked at the dining-room clock, and 
tlie arrangtmient of the gauze wrapper, intended to 
protect it from dust, showed him that his landlady 
had wound it in tlie course of the morning, and had 
allowed herself the pleasure of setting it faster than 
the clock of Saint-Gatien’s. There was nothing to 
be said. The least word of the suspicion he had 
conceived would have sprung the most terrible and 
plausible of those explosions of eloquence which 
Mademoiselle Gamard, like all women of her class, 
could give vent to in such cases. 

The thousand-and-one vexations that a maid- 
servant can inflict on her master, or a wife on her 
husband, in the daily course of private life, were' 
imagined by Mademoiselle Gamard, who hc^aped 
them on her boarder. The way in which she 
plotted her conspiracies against; the poor Abbe’s 
domestic comfort bore the stamp of deeply malig- 
nant genius. She contrived "never to be In the 
wrong. 

By" the end of a week after the opening of this 
tale, his life in the house, and his position tcm^ards 
Mademoiselle ( 5 amard, revealed to him a plot, 
hatdiing for six months past* vSo long as the old 
maid had been covert in her revenge, and the joriest 
could volimlarily keep up his self-deceit, refusing to 
believe in her malevolent purpose, the moral effects 
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had made no great progress in him. ' But ' since the 
incidents of the displacement of the candlestick and 
the „ clock' put too fast, 'Birotteau ■ could, no longer 
doubt that he was living, under the rule of "an 
aversion that kept an ever-watchful eye on him. 
From this he rapidly sank into despair, for ever 
seeing Mademoiselle " Gamardhs lean and talon-like 
fingers ready to claw his heart. 

The old maid, happy in living on a sentiment so 
teeming with excitement as revenge is, delighted in 
hovering and wheeling above the Abbd as a bird of 
prey hovers and circles over a field mouse before 
seizing it. She had long plotted a scheme which the 
bewildered priest could not possibly guess, and which 
she soon began to unfold, showing the genius that 
can be displayed in small things by isolated beings 
whose soul, incapable of apprehending the grandeur 
of true piety, has lost itself in the trivialities of 
devotion. The last and most frightful aggravation 
of his torments was that the nature of them 
prohibited Birotteau, an effusive man who loved to 
be pitied and comforted, from enjoying the little 
solace of relating them to his friends. The small 
amount of tact he owed to his shyness made him 
dread appearing ridiculous by troubling himself 
about such silly trifles. At the same time, these 
silly trifles made up his whole life, the life he loved, 
full of busy vacuity and vacuous business, a dull, 
grey life, ’in which too strong a feeling was a 
misfortune, and the absence of all excitement is 
happiness. Thus the poor Abb6hs paradise had 
suddenly become a hell. In short, his torments 
were intolerable. 

The terror mth which he contemplated an explana- 
tion with Mademoiselle Gamard grew daily, and the 
secret misfortunes which blighted every hour of his 
old age injured his health. One morning, as he 
put on his speckled blue stockings, he observed that 
the circumference of his calf had shrunk by eight 
lines. Appalled at such a terribly unmistakable 
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symptom, he determined to .make - an effort .'to 
persuade the ilbbe Troubert to intervene offiGially 
between himself and Mademoiselle Gamard. , : ■ 

When he found himself in the presence ' of the 
imposing Canon, who came out of a study crammed 
with papers, where he was always at work^ admitting 
nobody, to receive him in a bare room, the Abbe was 
almost ashamed to speak of Mademoiselle Gamard 's 
petty aggravations to a man who seemed so seriously 
occupied. But after having suffered all the misery 
of mental deliberation which humble, weak, or 
irresolute persons go through, even with regard to 
trifles, he made up his mind to explain the position 
to the Canon, not without feeling his heart swollen 
by extraordinary throbs. Troubert listened with a 
cold, grave air, trying, but in vain, to control some 
smiles, which, to intelligent eyes, might have 
betrayed the satisfaction of a secret desire.'" A flash 
sparkled in his eye when Birotteau described to 
him, with the eloquence lent by true emotion, the 
bitterness that was incessantly poured out for him ; 
but Troubert at once covered his eyes with his hand, 
a gesture common to great thinkers, and preserved 
his habitually dignified attitude. 

When the Abbe ceased speaking, he would have 
been puzzled indeed if he had tried to read any sign 
of the feelings he imagined he should excite in this 
mysterious priest, on his face, mottled now with 
yellow patches — yellower than even his usual bilious 
complexion. After a moment’s silence, the Canon 
made one of those replies of which every word must 
have been carefully studied to give them their full 
bearing, but which subsequently showed to capable 
persons the amazing depth of his mind and the 
power of his intellect. 

He finally crushed Birotteau by saying that all 
these things surprised him the more, because, but 
for his brother’s explanation, he would never have 
discerned them. He ascribed this dullness of 
perception to his important occupations, to his work, 
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supremacy of certain lofty thoup-ht<? 
which did not allow of his heeding the trivialitifs of 

nir« Without assuming the 

airs of wishing to censure the conduct of a rnan 
whose years and learning commanded his resnect 
that the hermits of old rarely thought about their 
tavl’th^ dwelling in the deserts, where they 

^ave themselves up to holy contemplation,” and that 
m our days the priest could, in mind, make t 
fn^R- in every place.” Then, returnino- 

to Birotteau, he remarked that ” such squabbles 
were a quite new thing to him. During twelve years 
nothing of the kind had ever arisen bttleen 
Mademoiselle Gamard and the venerated Abb6 
Chapeloud. As for himself, he could, no doubt, act 
as moderator between the priest and their landlady 
Since his friendship for her did not overstep the 
hrnits imposed by the laws of the Church on its 
taithtul ministers; but then justice would require that 
he should also hear Mademoiselle Gamard. At the 
same time, he discerned no change in her; he had 
always seen her thus; he had willingly yielded to 
some of her vagaries, knowing that the excellent 
woman was kindness and sweetness itself; these 
caprices of temper were to be ascribed to the 
sunenngs caused by a pulmonary trouble, of which 
she never spoke, resigning herself to it as a true 
Ghristian. ’ He ended by saying that “ when 
he should have lived a few years longer with 
Mademoiselle, he would appreciate her better, and 
rerognize the^ beauties of her admirable character.” 

The Abbd Birotteau came away bewildered. 
Under the absolute necessity of taking counsel with 
himself alone, he gauged Mademoiselle Gamard by 
himself. The poor man thought that by absenting 
himself for a few days this woman’s hatred would 
burn itself out for lack of fuel. So he determined 
to go, as he had done before now, to spend some 
time at a country place where Madame de Listom^re 
always went at the end of the autumn, a season. 
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wlieiij in Touraine, the sky is usually clear and 
mild* Poor man ! He was thus carrying out the 
secret wishes of his terrible enemy, whose schemes 
could not be thwarted by anything short of monk- 
like endurance ; while he, guessing nothing, and not 
knowing his own business even, was doomed to 
fall like a lamb under the first blow from the 
butcher. 

Lying on the slope between the town of Tours and 
the heights of Saint-Georges, facing the south, and 
sheltered by cliffs, Madame de Listomere’s estate 
combined all the charms of the country with the 
pleasures of the town. It was not more than a ten- 
minutes’ drive from the Bridge of Tours to the gate 
of this house, known as VAlouette (the Lark) — an 
immense convenience in a place where no one will 
disturb himself for any earthly thing, not even in 
quest of pleasure. 

The Abbe Birotteau had been about ten days at 
rAlouette, when one morning, at the breakfast hour, 
the lodgekeeper came to tell him that Monsieur Caron 
wished to speak with him. Monsieur Caron was 
a lawyer employed by Mademoiselle Gamard. 
Birotteau, not remembering this, and conscious of no 
litigious difficulty to be settled with anybody in the 
world, left the table, not without some anxiety, to meet 
the lawyer; he found him sitting modestly on the 
parapet of a terrace. 

Your intention of remaining no longer as 
a resident under Mademoiselle Gamard’s roof 

being now quite evident ” the man of business 

began. 

Dear me, Monsieur ! ” cried Birotteau, inter- 
rupting him, “ I never thought of leaving her.’^ 

‘‘ And yet, Monsieur,” the lawyer went on, you 
must certainly liave expressed yourself to that efect 
to Mademoiselle, since she has sent me to inquire 
whether you intend remaining long in the country. 
The event of a prolonged absence not having been 
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provided for in your agreement, might P-ive rise m 
some discussion. Now, as Mademoiselle Gamard 
understands It, your board— ” 'jramard 

^ Monsieur, said Birotteau in surprise and no-oi 
interrupting the lawyer, “ I did not think’it did be 
necessaiy to take steps, almost legal in their nafur^et 

Gamard, wishing to nrerlndn 
difhculty, ’ said Monsieur Caron, “ has sent me in 
come to an understanding with you ” 

“.\'ery well, if you will be so obliging as to call 
gam ,p-morrow, I, on my pan, ,vSl tave mg" 

So be it,” said Caron with a bow. 

Ihe scrivener withdrew. The hapless Driest 
appalled by the pertinacity of .Alademoisehe Gamard’s 
persecution, went back to Madame de Listom/re’s 
dining-roora looking quite upset. At his mere 
appearance everyone asked him, ” Why Monsieur 
Birotteau, what is the matter? ” ' ’ 

Ihe xVbbe, greatly distressed, sat down without 
answering so overwhelmed was he bv the vague viS 
o his mistortune But after breakfast, when seS 
of his friends hacl gathered round a good fire in the 
drawing-room, Birotteau artlessly told them the tale 
of his catastrophe. The hearers who were iust 
beginning to be bored by their stay in the county 
were deeply interested in an intrigue so completely h 
keeping with provincial life. Everybody took the 
Abbe s part against the old maid. 

“ Why ! ” cried Madame de Listomere, ‘‘ do you 

\ I historian would have a right to 

sketch this lady s portrait; but it occurs to hiil that 
eWn those persons to whom Sterne’s cognomology is 
un&P^own could surely not utter the three words 

Mad1;ME r.)E LiSTOM:feRE without seeing* her— noble 
and tempering the austerity of piety bv the 

antique ^4<^§fance of monarchical and classic manners. 

\ 
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la ^ouveUe Hdlotse, and to go to%he pL 
wearing her own hair. ^ ‘•'j me piay , still 

(r. Birotteau must certainly not vield 

irTi” 

Holiday with his ir.! "• I? thri'bbnfi”^ * 

“rs/b"?s »''■ -» -- 

provincials, who, it certainly cannot be denied posseS 

Sion?"' S-t’ Can 

owner who kneiTthe^coStr?"^’ ThS 

V'6rv SGrious imrior ffiie u' 1 *t is sonictliinp* 

houT'l’ "i We? 

This old gentleman, a certain Monsieur rl. 

voiS ss sniss' STis".ir-'?s 
ttSrX“„1h‘ d=Xt "'S* " 

.nned by .he sun of sh^lXXrS 

con'sMer S aX„“rSlX?eeaTeif L'*? “ 

under a delusive bluntness. The X iXS""”” 
'..on was enough to discove/ .Lni'"? N„ rX 
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peasant, he would get the advantage in every stroke 
r ' of business* He was great in osnology— the favourite 

science of the Tourangeaux* He had managed to 
extend the circle of one of his estates by taking in the 
* alluvial land of the Loire without getting into a law- 

suit with the State. This achievement had established 
his reputation as a clever man. If, charmed by 
Monsieur de Bourbonne^s conversation, you had asked 
his biography of one of his fellow provincials, ‘‘ Oh, 
he is a cunning old fox,” would have been the 
proverbial reply of all who envied him, and they were 
many. In Touraine, as in most provinces, jealousy 
lies at the base of the tongue. 

Monsieur de Bourbonne’s remark caused a brief 
silence, during which the members of this little 
committee seemed lost in thought. 

At this juncture Mademoiselle Salomon de Villenoix 
was announced. She had just come from Tours, 
prompted by her wish to be of service to Birotteau, 
and the news she brought completely changed the 
aspect of affairs. At the moment when she came in, 
everyone but the landowner was advising Birotteau 
to hold his own against Troubert and Gamard, under 
the auspices of the aristocratic party, who would 
support him. 

The Vicar-General,” said Mademoiselle Salomon, 
“ who has all the promotions in his hands, has just 
been taken ill, and the Archbishop has commissioned 
Gallon Troubert to act in his place. The nomination 
to the canonry now depends entirely on him. 
yesterday, at Mademoiselle de la Blottifere’s, the Abb6 
Poirel was speaking of the annoyances Monsieur 
Birotteau occasioned to Mademoiselle Gamard, in such 
a way as to seem to justify the neglect which^^^ w 
certainly fall on our good Abb^. ‘ The Abb^ 
Birotteau is a man who badly needed the Abb6 
Chapeloud,’ said he, ‘ and since that virtuous Canon's 

death it has been proved that ’ Then came a 

series of suppositions and calumnies. You under- 
stand? ” 
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'VTroubert will' be made Vicar-General,'', said 
Monsieur de Bourbonne solemnly. ■ 

T Come cried Madame de Listomere, looking 

at Birotteau,“ which would you prefer — to be made 
Canon, or to remain with Mademoiselle Gamard? " 

To be made Canon," was the general outcry. 

Well, then," Madame de Listomere went on^ 

the x'lbbe Troubert and Mademoiselle Gamard must 
be allowed to have their way. Have they not 
conveyed to you indirectly by Caron’s visit that^ 
provided you consent to leave your rooms, you shall 
be made Canon. One good turn for another." 

Everyone exclaimed at Madame de Listom^re’s 
acumen and sagacity; but her nephew, the Baron de 
Listomere, said in a comical tone to Monsieur de 
Bourbonne ; 

I should have liked to see the battle between the 
Gamard and the Biroiteaud' 

But, for the Abbd’s worse luck, the forces were not 
equal, with the worldly-wise on one side, and the old 
maid upheld by the Abbe Troubert on the other. The 
time was at hand when the struggle would become 
more decisive, and assume a greater scope and 
immense proportions. 

By the advice of Madame de Listomere and most 
of her adherents, who were beginning to take a 
passionate interest in this intrigue flung into the 
vacuity of their country life, a footman was despatched 
for Monsieur Caron. The lawyer returned with 
amazing promptitude, a fact that alarmed no one but 
Monsieur de Bourbonne. 

‘‘Let us adjourn any decision till we have fuller 
information," was the advice of this Fabius in a 
dressing-gown, whose deep reflections revealed to 
him some abstruse plan of battle on the Tours chess- 
board. 

Fie tried to enlighten Birotteau as to the perils of 
his position. But the “old fox’s" shrewdness did 
not subserve the frenzy of the moment; he was 
scarcely listened to. 
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. ..The meeting ' between, the lawyer,,:, and Birotteau 
was brief. The Abbe came in looking quite scared, 
and saying, ‘‘ He requires me to sign a paper declaring 
my decessioii.” ' . 

“ What barbarous word is that? '' said the navy 
lieutenant. 

‘‘ And what does it mean ? cried Madame de 
Listomfere. 

“ It simply means that the Abbe is to declare his 
readiness to leave Mademoiselle Gamard’s house,’? 
replied Monsieur de Bourbonne, taking a pinch of 
snuff. 

“ Is that all?— Sign it ! ” said Madame de 
Listom^re to Birotteau. “ If you have really made 
up your mind to quit her house, there can be no 
harm done by declaring your will.’— The 
Birotteau ! 

“ That is true,” said Monsieur de Bourbonne, 
shutting his snuff-box with a dry snap, of which it 
is impossible to render the full meaning, for it was a 
language by itself. ‘‘ But writing is always danger- 
ous,” he added, placing the snuff-box on the chimney- 
shelf with a look that terrified the Abb6. 

Birotteau was so bewildered by the upheaval of all 
his ideas, by the swiftness of events which had come 
on him and found him defenceless, and by the light- 
ness with which his friends treated the most cherished 
circumstances of his lonely life, that he remained 
motionless, as if lost in the moon, not thinking of 
anything, but listening and trying to catch the sense 
of the hasty words everybody else was so ready with. 
He took up Monsieur Caron’s document, and read it 
as though the lawyer’s deed were in fact the object of 
his attention; but it was merely mechanical, and he 
signed the paper by which he declared himself ready 
and willing to give up his residence with Made- 
moiselle Gamard as well as his board, as provided by 
the agreement between them. When Birotteau had 
signed the deed Caron took it, and asked him where 
his client was to bestow the goods and chattels 
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belongiiig to him/ Birotteau mentioned Madame de 
Listombre's house, and the lady by a nod consented 
to receive the Abb4 for some days, never doubting 
but that he would ere long be made a Canon. The 
old landowner wished to see this sort of act of 
renunciation, and Monsieur Caron handed it to hini. 

‘‘ Why,'^ said he to the Abbe, after having read it, 

is there any written agreement between you and 
Mademoiselle Gamard ? Where is it ? What are the 
conditions? ” 

“ The paper is in my rooms,’’ said Birotteau. 

‘‘ Do you know its contents? ” the old gentleman, 
asked the lawyer. 

** No, Monsieur,” said Monsieur Caron, holding out 
his hand for the ominous document. 

“ Ah, ha ! ” said Monsieur de Bourbonne to him- 
self, ‘‘ you, master lawyer, are no doubt informed of 
what that agreement contains, but you are not paid to 
tell us.” And he returned the deed of decession ” 
to the lawyer. 

‘‘Where am I to put all my furniture? ” cried 
Birotteau, and my books, my beautiful library, rny 
nice pictures, my red drawing-room — all my things, 
in short ! ” 

And the poor man’s despair at finding himself thus 
uprooted was so guileless, it so perfectly showed the 
purity of his life, and his ignorance of the world, that 
Madame de Listom^re and Mademoiselle Salomon 
said, to comfort him, and in the tone that mothers use 
when they promise a child a plaything : 

“ There, there, do not worry 5 rourself about such 
silly trifles. We shall easily find you a home less cold 
and gloomy than Mademoiselle Gamard’s house. If 
no lodging is to be found to suit you — well, one of 
us will take you as a boarder. Come, play a hit at 
backgammon. You can call on the Abb6 Troubert 
to-morrow to ask his support, and you will see how 
well he will receive you.” 

Weak-minded persons are reassured as easily as 
they are frightened. So poor Birotteau, dazzled by 
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the prospect of living with Madame de Listomfere, 
forgot the ruin, now irremediably complete, of the 
happiness he had so long sighed for, and so 
thoroughly revelled in. Still, at night, before falling 
asleep, with the anguish of a man to whom a removal, 
and the formation of new habits, were as the end of 
the world, he tortured his mind to imagine where he 
could find as convenient a home for his library as 
that corridor. As he pictured his books astray, his 
furniture dispersed, and his home broken up, he 
wondered a thousand times why his first year at 
Mademoiselle Gamard's had been so delightful, and 
the second so wretched. And again and again this 
disaster was a bottomless pit in which his mind was 
lost. 

The canonry no longer seemed to him a sufficient 
compensation for so many misfortunes ; he compared 
his life to a stocking in which one dropped stitch 
leads to a ladder all the way down the w^eb. 
Mademoiselle Salomon was left to him. But, losing 
all his old illusions, the poor priest no longer dared 
believe in a new friend. 

In the cittd dolente of old maids there are several, 
especially in France, whose life is a sacrifice nobly 
renewed day by day to noble feeling. Some remain 
proudly faithful to a heart which death untimely 
snatched from them ; martyrs to love, they learn the 
secret of womanliness of soul. Others succumb to 
I a family pride which, to our shame, is daily waxing 
; less; they have devoted themselves to make the 
fortune of a brother, or to the care of orphan 
b; nephews; such women are mothers though remaining 
j maids. These old maids rise to the highest heroism 
; of their sex, by consecrating every womanly feeling 
iMo the worship of misfortune. They idealize the 
T: concept of woman by renouncing all the rewards of 
her natural destiny, and accepting only its penalties, 
irrhey live enshrined in the beauty of their self- 
} sacrifice, and men reverently bow their heads before 
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their faded forms. ^ Mademoiselle de Sombreuil is 
neither wife nor maid ; she was, and always will he, 
an embodied poem* 

Mademoiselle Salomon was one of these heroic 
creatures. Her sacrifice was religiously sublime, 
inasmuch as it would remain inglorious after having 
been a daily anguish. Young and handsome, she*was 
loved ; her lover lost his reason. For five years she 
had devoted herself with the courage of love to the 
mechanical joys of the unhappy man ; she was so fully 
wedded to his madness that she did not think him 
mad. 

She was a woman of simple manners, frank in 
speech, wdth a pale face not devoid of character, 
though the features were regular. She never spoke 
of the experiences of her life. Only, now and then, 
the sudden shudder with Avhich she heard the narrative 
of some dreadful or melancholy incident betrayed in 
her the fine qualities evolved by great sorrows. She 
had come to live at Tours after the death of her 
companion in life. There she could not be appreci- 
ated at her true value; she was regarded as a good 
creature.’’ She was very charitable, and attached" her- 
self by preference to the weak and helpless. For this 
reason she had, of course, the deepest interest in the 
unhappy priest. 

Mademoiselle Salomon de Villenoix, driving into 
town early next morning, took Birotteau with her, set 
him down on the Cathedral quay, and left him making 
his way towards the Close, where he was in great 
haste to arrive, to save the canonry, at any rate, from 
the shipwreck, and to superintend the removal of his 
furniture. He rang, not without violent palpitations, 
at the door of the house, whither for fourteen years 
he had been in the habit of coming, in which he had 
dw^elt, and whence he was now to be for ever exiled 
after dreaming that he might die there in peace like 
his friend Chapeloud. 

Marianne was surprised to see him. Fie told her he 
.had come to speak to Monsieur Troubert, and turned 
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towards the .ground-floor rooms in which the Canon 
lodged ; but Marianne called out to him : 

The Abbe Troubert is not therej Monsieur :le 
Vicaire; he is in your old rooms. 

These words were a fearful shock to Birotteau, who 
at last understood Troubert’s character, and the 
unfathomable depth of revenge so slowly worked out, 
when he saw him quite at home in Chapeloud’s 
library, seated in Chapeloud’s fine Gothic chair- 
sleeping, no doubt, in Chapeloud’s bed, using 
Chapeloud’s furniture, contravening Chapeloud’s will, 
in short, disinheriting Chapeloud’s friend; — that very 
Chapeloud who had for so long penned him in at 
Mademoiselle Gamard’s, hindered his advancement, 
and kept him out of the drawing-rooms of Tours. By 
what magic wand had this transformation been 
effected ? Were these things no longer Birotteau’s? 

Indeed, as he noted the sardonic expression with 
which Troubert looked round on this library, Birotteau 
inferred that the future Vicar-General was secure of 
possessing for ever the plunder of the tw^o men he had 
so bitterly hated — Chapeloud as an enemy, and 
Birotteau because in him he still saw Chapeloud. At 
the sight a thousand ideas surged up in the worthy 
man’s heart and wrapped him in a sort of trance. He 
stood motionless, and, as it were, fascinated by 
Troubert ’s eye, which was fixed on him. 

“ I cannot suppose, Monsieur,” said Birotteau at 
last, that you would wish to deprive me of the things 
that are mine. Though Mademoiselle Gamard may 
have been impatient to move you, she must surely be 
just enough to allow me time to identify my books 
and remove my furniture.” 

” Monsieur,” said the Canon coldly, and betraying 
no sort of feeling in his face, “ Mademoiselle Gamard 
told me yesterday that you were leaving ; of the cause 
of it I know nothing. If she moved me up here, it was 
because she was obliged to do vSO. Monsieur TAbbd 
Poirel has taken my rooms. Whether the furniture in 
these rooms belongs to Mademoiselle, I know not. If 



it is yours, you know her perfect honesty; the 
saintliness of her life is a guarantee for it. 

‘‘ As to myself, you know how plainly I live. For 
fifteen years I slept in a bare room, never heeding the 
damp, which is killing me by inches. At the same 
time, if you wish to return to these rooms, I am ready 
to give them up to you.' ’ 

As he listened to this terrible speech, Birotteau 
forgot the matter of the canonry ; he went downstairs 
as briskly as a young man to find Mademoiselle 
Gamard, and met her at the bottom of the stairs in the 
large paved passage which joined the two parts of the 
house. 

“ Mademoiselle," said he, bowing, and not heeding 
the sour, sardonic smile that curled her lips, or the 
extraordinary fire that gave her eyes a glare like a 
tiger's, “ I cannot understand why you did not wait 
till I had removed my furniture before " i, 

“ What! " she exclaimed, interrupting him, “ have 
not all your things been taken to Madame de 
Listom(^re’s ? " 

“ But my furniture? " 

“ Did you never read your agreement ? " cried she, 1 

in tones which ought to be expressed in musical 
notation to show how many shades hatred could infuse 
into the accentuation of every word. 

And Mademoiselle Gamard seemed to swell, her 
eyes flashed once more, and her face beamed; her 
whole person thrilled with satisfaction. 

The Abbd Troubert opened a window to see better 
to read a folio volume. 

Birotteau stood as if thunderstricken. 

Mademoiselle Gamard trumpeted at him, in a voice 
as shrill as a clarion, the following words : 

“ Was it not agreed that, in the event of your 
leaving my house, your furniture was to become mine 
to indemnify me for the difference between what you 
paid me for your board, and what I received from the 
late respected Abbe Chapeloiid? Now, as Monsieur 
J'Abbe Poirel has been made Ganon- — — " 
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At these last words Birotteau bowed slightly as if to 
take leave ; then he rushed out of the house. He was 
afraid lest, if he stayed any longer, he should faint 
and so give his relentless foes a too great triumph! 
Walking like a drunken man, he got back to Madame 
de Listomhre’s town house, where, in a lower room, 
he found his linen, clothes, and papers all packed 
into a trunk. At the sight of those relics of his 
property,_ the unhappy priest sat down and hid his 
face in his hands to hide his tears from the sight of 
men. The Abbd Poirel was Canon ! He, Birotteau, 
found himself homeless, bereft of fortune and 
furniture. 

Happily, Mademoiselle Salomon happened to drive 
past. The doorkeeper, understanding the poor man’s 
despair, signalled to the coachman. After a few 
words of explanation between the lady and the porter, 
the Abbe allowed himself to be led to his faithful 
friend, though he could only answer her in incoherent 
words. Mademoiselle Salomon, alarmed by the 
derangement of a brain already so feeble, carried him 
at once to I’Alouette, ascribing these symptoms of 
mental disturbance to the effect naturally produced on 
him hy the Abbe Poirel’s promotion. She knew 
nothing of the hapless priest’s agreement with 
Mademoiselle Gamard, for the excellent reason that he 
himself did not know its full bearing. And as it is 
in the_ nature of things that comedy is often mixed 
up with the most pathetic incidents, Birotteau’s 
bewildered answers almost made Mademoiselle 
Salomon laugh. 

“ Chapeloud was right,” said he; “ he is a 
monster.” 

“ Who? ” said she. 

“ Chapeloud. He has robbed me of everything.” 

“ Then you mean Poirel ? ” 

“ No, Troubert.” 

At length they reached I’Alouette, where the priest’s 
friends lavished on him such effusive kindness, that by 
the evening he grew calmer, and they could extract. 
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from: him ao . account of all that had OGCurred that 
morning. 

Monsieur de Bourbonne, always phlegmatic, 
naturally asked to see the agreement which ever since 
the day before had seemed to him to contain the key 
to the riddle. Birotteau brought the fatal document 
out of his pocket, and held it out to the landowner, 
who read it hastily, presently coming to a sentence in 
these terms : ' 

“ Whereas there is a difference of eight hundred 
francs a year between the price paid by the late 
Monsieur Chapeloud and the sum for which the afore- 
named Sophie Gamard agrees to lodge and board, on 
the terms hereinbefore stated, the said Francois 
Birotteau; whereas the said Francois Birotteau fully 
acknowledges that it is out of his power for some years 
to come to pay the full price paid by Mademoiselle 
Gamard’s boarders, and more especially by the Abbe 
Troubert ; and, finally, whereas the said Sophie 
Gamard has advanced certain sums of money, the 
said Birotteau hereby pledges himself to bequeath to 
her, as an indemnity, the furniture of which he may 
be possessed at the time of his decease ; or in the event 
of his voluntarily departing, for whatever cause or 
reason, and quitting the premises at present let to him, 
and no longer availing himself of the benefits 
contracted for in the agreement made by Mademoiselle 

Gamard hereinbefore ’’ 

Heaven above us I What impudence ! ’’ ex- 
claimed Monsieur de Bourbonne. “ And what claws 
the said Sophie Gamard has! ” 

Poor Birotteau, never conceiving- in his childish 
brain of any cause which could ever separate him from 
Mademoiselle Gamard, had counted on dying under 
her roof. He had not the least recollection of this 
clause, of which the terms had; not even been discussed 
at the time when, in his eagerness to lodge with the 
old maid, he would have signed all the documents she 
might have chosen to lay before him. His innocence 
. was so creditable, and Mademoiselle Gamard’s 
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conduct so atrocious; there was something so 
deplorable in the fate of this hapless sexagenarianj 
and his weakness made him so pitiable, that in a first 
impulse of indignation Madame de Listom^re 
exclaimed, “ I am the cause of your having signed 
the act that has ruined you ; I ought to make up to you 
for the comfort you have lostd* 

‘‘But,** said Monsieur de Boufbonne, “such 
proceedings constitute a fraud ; there are grounds for 
an action- ** 

“ Good, Birotteau shall bring an action^ If he 
loses it at Tours, he will win it at Orleans; if he loses 
it at Orleans, he will win it at Paris ! ** cried the Baron 
de Listom^re. 

“ If he means to bring an action, I should advise 
him first to resign his benefice in the Cathedral,” said 
Monsieur de Bourbonne calmly. 

“ We will take legal advice,” replied Madame de 
Listom^re; “ and we will bring an action if we ought. 
But this business is so disgraceful for Mademoiselle 
Gamard, and may prove so damaging to the Abbe 
Troubert, that we can surely effect a compromise.” 

After mature deliberation, everybody promised to 
assist the Abbe Birotteau in the struggle that must 
ensue between him and the allies of his enemies. A 
confident presentiment, an indescribable provincial 
instinct prompted everyone to combine the names of 
Troubert and Gamard. But not a soul of those then 
assembled at Madame de Listomfere’s, excepting the 
“ old fox,” had any accurate notion of the importance 
of such a conflict. 

Monsieur de Bourbonne took the poor priest into a 
corner. 

“ Of all the fourteen persons present,” said he in 
a low voice, “ not one will be still on your side within 
a fortnight. If you then want to call in help, you will 
perhaps find no one but myself bold enough to under- 
take your defence, because I know the country, men, 
and things, and, better still, their interests. All your 
friends here, though full of good intentions, are start- 
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or Tisten road, which you can never get out 
ot. Listen to my advice. If you want to tive in 

Tows ^TeirL^®”" Saint-Gatien and leave 

sou^far from but seek a cure of 

SOUJS tar tiom hence, where Troubert can never airain 

come across you.’’ again 

dismal ’ ’’ 

It was to him a form of death. Was it not tpirino- 

rviihnm^ '^ by rvhich he held to the world'? 

Celibates make habits take the place of feeling-s. And 
^y'b^ri to this system of ideas, by which thev o-n 

xSl ^ --k na^uC 

external tninj,s have an astonishing dominion over 
them Birotteau had really become r sort of 
vegetable ; to transplant it was to endanger its guileless 
fimctions. Just as a tree, in order to live, must always 
hnd the same juices at hand, and always send Its 
hlaments into the same soil, so Birotteau must always 

me spot on the Mall where he was wont to walk 
always go through the same familiar streets and 
constantly frequent the three drawing-rooms where 
evening after evening he played whist or backgammon. 
M • ^5 thinking,” replied 

?He pnTsL compalsionatefy t 

Before long all Tours knew that Madame le Baronne 
de Listomere, widow of a Lieutenant-General, had 
given a home to the Abbe Birotteau, Ficaire of Saint- 
Gatien. This fact, on which several persons threw 
doubts, cut short all questions, and gave definiteness 
to party divisions, especially when Mademoiselle 

SbnTt llw^ ^ speak of fraud and an 

Madeinoiseile Gamard, with the subtle vanity and 
the fanatical sense of personal importance that are 
characterrstic of old maids, considered herself greatly 
aggrieved by the line of conduct taken by Madame de 
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Listoiii^re, The Baroness was a. woman of high rank^ 
elegant in her habits, whose good taste, polished 
manners, and genuine piety werebeyond dispute. By 
sheltering Birotteau she formally gave the lie to 
ail Mademoiselle Gamard's asseverations, indirectly 
censured her conduct, and seemed to sanction the 
Abbe’s complaints of his former landlady. 

For the better comprehension of this story, it is 
necessary here to explain how much power Made- 
moiselle Gamard derived from the discernment and 
analytical spirit with which old women can account to 
themselves for the actions of others, and set forth the 
resources of her faction. Escorted by the always 
taciturn Abbe Troubert, she spent her evenings in 
four or five houses where a dozen persons were wont 
to meet, allied by common tastes and analogous 
circumstances. There were two or three old men, 
wedded to the whims and tittle-tattle of their cooks; 
five or six old maids, who spent their days in sifting 
the words and scrutinizing the proceedings of their 
neighbours and those a little below them in the social 
scale; and finally, several old women wholly occupied 
in distilling scandal, in keeping an exact register of 
everybody’s fortune, and a check on everybody’s 
actions. They foretold marriages, and blamed their 
friends’ conduct quite as harshly as their enemies’. 
These persons, filling in the town a position analogous 
to the capillary vessels of a plant, imbibed news with 
the thirst of a leaf for the dew, picked up the secrets 
of every household, discharged them and transmitted 
them mechanically to Monsieur Troubert, as leaves 
communicate to the plant the moisture they have 
absorbed. Thus, every evening of the week, these 
worthy bigots, prompted by the craving for excitement 
which exists in everyone, struck an accurate balance 
of the position of the town with a sagacity worthy of 
the Council of Ten, and made an armed police out of 
the unerring espionage to which our passions give 
rise. Then, as soon as they had found the secret 
motive of any event, their conceit led them to 
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appropriate, severally, the wisdom of their Sanhedrim, 
and to give , importance ' to their gossip in their/ 
respective circles. 

This idle and busybody assembly, invisible though 
oniniscient, speechless but for ever talking*, had at 
that time an influence which \vas apparently harmless 
in view of its contemptibility, but w^hich nevertheless 
could be terrible when it was animated by a strong 
motive. Now it was a very long time since any 
event had occurred within range of their lives to 
compare in general importance to each and all with 
the contest betw^een Birotteau, supported by Madame 
de Listom^re, and the Abbe Troubert with 
Mademoiselle Gamard. In fact, the three drawing- 
rooms of Madame de Listomfere, Mademoiselle 
Merlin de la Blotti^re, and Mademoiselle de 
Villenoix, being regarded as a hostile camp by those 
where Mademoiselle Gamard visited, there lay behind 
this quarrel a strong pai*ty spirit with all its vanities. 
It was the struggle of the Roman Senate and people 
in a molehill, or a tempest in a glass of \vater, as 
Montesquieu said in speaking of the Republic of 
San-Marino, \vhere public officials held their places 
but a day, so easy it was to seize despotic power. 

But this storm in a teacup evolved as many passions 
in the actors as w*ould have sufficed to direct the 
largest social interests. Is it not a mistake to 
suppose that time flies swiftly only to those whose 
hearts are a prey to such vast projects as trouble life 
and make it boil? The Abbe Troubert’s hours were 
spent as busily, flew loaded with thoughts as anxious, 
and marked by despair and hopes as deep, as could 
the racking hours of the man of ambition, the 
gamester, or the lover. God alone knows the secret 
of the energy we put forth to win the occult triumphs 
we achieve over men, or things, or ourselves. 
Though we do not always know whither we are 
going, we know full well the fatigues of the voyage. 
Still," if the historian may be allowed to digress from 
- the drama he is narrating, to assume for a moment 
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the ■ functions' of the ' critic—if he may invite; yoU'. 'I'o 
glance at the; lives of ■ these old maids and., of these, 
two priests, to investigate the causes of the mis- 
fortune which vitiated their inmost core— you will 
perhaps find it proved to a demonstration that niaii 
must necessarily experience certain passions if he 
is to evolve those qualities which give nobleness to 
life, which expand its limits and silence the selfish- 
ness natural to all beings. 

Madame de Listomfere returned to town, not 
knowing that for five or six days past several of her 
friends had been obliged to dispute a rumour con- 
cerning herself, and accepted by some, though she 
would have laughed at it had she heard of it, which 
attributed her affection for her nephew to almost 
criminal causes. 

She took the Abbe to see her lawyer, who did not 
think an action an easy matter. The Abbe’s friends, 
confident in the feeling that comes of the justice of a 
good case, or else dilatory about proceedings which 
did not concern them personally, had postponed the 
preliminary inquiry till the day when they should 
return to Tours." Thus Mademoiselle Gamard’s 
allies had been able to make the first move, and had 
told the story in a way unfavourable to the Abbe 
Birotteau. Hence the man of law, whose clients 
consisted exclusively of the pious folks of the town, 
very much astonished Madame de Listomere by 
urging her on no account to be mixed up in such 
proceedings; and he closed the interview by saying 
that he, at any rate, would not undertake the case, 
because, by the terms of the agreement, Mademoiselle 
Gamard was right in the eye of the law; that in 
equity, that is to say, out of the jurisdiction of the 
Court, Monsieur Birotteau would appear in the eyes 
of the Bench and of all honest folks to have fallen 
away from the meek, peace-loving, and conciliatory 
character he had hitherto enjoyed; that Mademoiselle 
Gamard, regarded as a gentle person and easy to live 
with, had accommodated Birotteau by lending the 
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money needed to pay the succession duties arising 
from Cliapeloud*s bequest, without demanding any 
receipt; that Birotteau was not of an age, nor of a 
nature, to sign a document without knowing what 
it contained and recognizing its importance ; and that 
as he had ceased to live at Mademoiselle Gamard’s 
after only two years' residence, whereas his friend 
Chapeloud had been with her for twelve years, and 
Troubert for fifteen, it could only be in accordance 
with some plan best known to himself. That, conse- 
quently, the action would be generally considered 
as an act of ingratitude," etc. 

After seeing Birotteau to the head of the stairs, 
the lawyer detained Madame de Listomere a moment 
as he showed her out, and besought her, as she loved 
her peace of mind, to have nothing to do with the 
affair. 

In the evening, however, the hapless Abbe, as 
miserable as a criminal in the condemned cell at 
Bicetre while awaiting the result of his petition to the 
court of appeal, could not keep himself from telling 
his friends of the result of his visit to the lawyer, at 
the hour before the card-parties were made up, when 
the little circle w^ere assembling round Madame de 
Listom^re's fire. 

“ I know no lawyer in Tours, excepting the 
solicitor for the Liberal party, who would undertake 
the case, unless he meant to lose it," exclaimed 
Monsieur de Bourbonne, "and I do not advise you 
to embark on it." 

"Well, it is a rascally shame! " said the navy 
lieutenant. " I myself will take the Abb6 to see 
that lawyer I : " , 

" Then go after dark," said Monsieur de Bour- 
bonne, interrupting him. 

" Why? " 

"I have just heard that the Abbd' Troubert is 
appointed Vicar-General in the place of him who died 
the day before yesterday." 

" Much I care for the Abbe Troubert ! " 
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«: the^ Baron de Listomfere, a man of 

six-and-thirty did not see the sign made to him 
by Monsieur de Bourbonne warning him to wemh 
his woids, and pointing significantly at a town 

Se t's '''sc.irffi”™ '” “ f™"<i »” 

^ w Tf IT ■ ■ officer went on: 

u Troubert is a rogue . . .” 

brinnX AhC Monsieur de Bourbonne, “ why 
wmI h Troubert’s name into a matter with 

which he^has no concern whatever? 

Nay/’ said the lieutenant, ‘Vis he not in thp 
enjoynient^of^ the Abbe Birotteau’s furniture? 1 

Monsieur Chapeloud and 
seeing two valuable pictures. Suppose thev arp 
worth ten thousand francs? Can ySi believ/that 
Monsieur Birotteau ever intended to give, in return 
for two years board with this Gamard woman ten 
thousand francs, when the library and furniture are 
worth almost as much more? ” 

opened his eyes very wide on hearing 
that he had ever owned such an enormous fortuneV 
And the Baron went on vehemently to the end. 

.t Monsieur Salmon, an expert from 

the Paris gallery happens to be here on a \nsit to hS 

^ t’l's very eveninn 

With Mon^eur TAbbe, and beg him to value the 

lawyer?' ^ wilf take him to that 

Two days after this conversation the action had 
ffilren shape. The solicitor to the Liberal party, now 

ose The nZn^P on the Abba’s 

case. T he Opposition to the Government, and some 

persons known to love neither priests nor religion— 

two things which many people fail to distinguish— 

took up he matter and the whole town ^vas talkin- 

of I . The expert from Paris had valued the fS 

StV, ! the Christ by Lebrun, at eleven 

francs ; they were both choice examples. As 
to the bookcase and the Gothic furniture, the fashion- 
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able taste^ daily growing in Paris, for that style 
of work gave them a cash value- of twelve 
thousand francs. In short, the expert, on exaniina- 
tion, estimated the contents of the rooms at ten 
thousand crowns. 

Now, it was obvious that as Birotteau had never 
intended to give Mademoiselle Gamard this immense 
sura in payment of the little money he might owe her 
in virtue of the stipulated indemnity, there were 
grounds, legally speaking, for a new contract, other- 
wise the old maid would be guilty of unintentional 
fraud. So the lawyer on Birotteau’s behalf began 
by seiwing a writ on Mademoiselle Gamard, formu- 
lating the Abbe’s case. This statement, though 
exceedingly severe, and supported by quotations 
from leading judgments, and confirmed by certain 
articles of the Code, was at the same time a master- 
piece of legal logic, and so evidently condemned the 
old maid, that tliirty or forty copies were maliciously 
circulated in the town by the opposite party. 

A fe\v days after this commencement of hostilities 
between the old maid and Birotteau, the Baron de 
Listomere, who, as commander of a corvette, hoped 
to be included in the next list of promotions, which 
had been expected for some time at the Navy Board, 
received a letter, in which a friend informed him 
that there was, on the contrary, some idea in the office 
of placing him on the Retired List. Greatly amazed 
by this news, he at once set out for Paris, and 
appeared at the Minister’s next reception. This 
official himself seemed no less surprised, and even 
laughed at the fears expressed by the Baron de 
Listomere. 

Next day, in spite of the Minister’s wwds, the 
Baron inquired at the office. With an indiscretion, 
such as is not imfrequently committed by heads of 
departments for their friends, a secretary showed him 
a minute confirming the fatal news, ready drawn up, 
but wffiich had not yet been submitted to the Minister, 
. in consequence of the illness of a head clerk. The 
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Baron at once went to call on an uncle, who, beino- 

Minister at 

the Chamber, and begged him to sound his Excellency 
as to his views, since to him this meant the sacrifice 
thf> career. He awaited the closing of 

InxiSy.'"^ carriage in the greatest 

Long before the end his uncle came out, and as 

the Baron - 

Wiiat the devil led you to make war arainst the 

pnesth,^? The Minister ioid me at oni-rafyon 
had put yourself at the head of the Liberal party at 
lours. \our opinions are detestable, you do "not 

whaTnSl H- '""‘f Government, and 

what not . His phrases were as confused as if he 

tTlfinf < *^^^Chamber. So then I said 

to hmi, Come, let us understand each other.’ And 
his Excellency ended by confessing that you were in 
a scrape with the Lord High Almoner. In short by 
making some inquiries among my colleagues, I learnt 

AHk/ t f f of a certain 
R dt Vicar-General, 

IS the most important personage of the province 

where he represents the ecclesiastical power. 1 

answered for you to the Minister in person My 

noble nephew, if you want to get on in the world^ 
make no enemies in the Church. ’ 

go back to Tours, and make your peace 
With thjs d«vi of a Vicar-General. Remember'^SS 
y.cars-General are men with whom you must alway.s 
live in peace. Deuce take it! When we are all 
trying to re-establish the Church, to cast discredit 
on the priests is a blunder in a ship’s lieutenant who 

this Abb^ Troubert, you need not look to me- I 

Minister for Church affairs 

f Bishon Tf°V to be 

fnrni 7 L aversion for our 

arnily, he might hinder my name from appearinp- 

m the nea batch of peers.-Do you underSS . 
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This sjieech explained to the navy lieutenant Avhat 
Troiibert’s secret occupations were, when Birotteau 
SO stupidly remarked, “ I cannot think what good he 
gains by sitting up all night! ” 

The Canonks position, in the midst of the feminine 
senate which so craftily kept a surveillance over the 
province, as well as his personal capabilities, had 
led to his being chosen by the Church authorities 
from among all the priests in the town to be 
the unacknowledged proconsul of Touraine. Arch- 
bishop, General, Prefet — high and low were under 
his occult dominion. 

The Baron de Listom^re had soon made up his 
mind, 

“ I have no notion,’’ said he to his uncle, “ of 
receiving another ecclesiastical broadside below the 
water-line.” 

Three days after this diplomatic interview between 
the uncle and nephew, the sailor, who had suddenly 
returned to Tours by the mail-coach, explained to his 
aunt, the very evening of his arrival, all the danger 
that "would be incurred by the Listomere family if 
they persisted in defending that idiot Birotteau. The 
Baron had caught Monsieur de Bourbonne at the 
moment when the old gentleman was taking up his 
stick and hat to leave after his rubber. The “ old 
fox’s” intelligence was indispensable to throw a 
light on the reefs among which the List ombres had 
been entangled ; he rose so early to seek his hat and 
stick, only to be stopped by a word in his ear : 

‘‘ Wait; we want to talk.” 

The young Baron’s prompt return, and his air of 
satisfaction, though contrasting with the gravity his 
face assumed now and then, had vaguely hinted to 
Monsieur de Bourbonne of some Ghecks the lieutenant 
might have received in his cruise against Gamard 
and Troubert. He manifested no surprise on hearing 
the Baron proclaim the secret power possessed by the 
Vicar-General. 

” I knew that,” said he. 
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‘*/WelI, then/’ exclaimed the BaronesSj why did 
you not warn us? ” 

Madame/’ he hastily replied, if yoii will forget 
that I guessed this priest’s occult iniliiencej I will 
forget that you know it as well as I* If we should 
fail to keep the secret, we might be taken for his 
accomplices; we should be feared and hated. Do as 
I do. Pretend to be a dupe; but look carefully where 
you set your feet. I .said quite enough; you did not 
understand me. I could not compromise myself.” 

‘‘ What must we do now? ” said the Baron. 

The desertion of Birotteau was not a matter of 
ciuestion ; it was the primary condition, and so under- 
stood by this council of three. 

To effect a retreat with all the honours of war 
has always been the greatest achievement of the most 
skilful generals/’ said Monsieur de Bourbonne. 

Yield to Troubert; if his hatred is less than his 
vanity, you will gain an ally; but if you yield too 
much, he will trample on your body, for, as Boileau 
says, * Destruction is by choice the spirit of the 
Church.’ Make as though you were quitting the 
service, and you will escape him, Monsieur le Baron. 
Dismiss Birotteau, Madame, and you will gain 
Gamard her lawsuit. When you meet the Abbe 
Troubert at the Archbishop’s, ask him if he plays 
whist; he will answer Yes, Invite him to play a 
rubber in this drawing-room, where he longs to be 
admitted ; he will certainly come. You are a woman ; 
try to enlist this priest in your interest. When the 
Baron is a ship’s Captain, his uncle a Peer of 
France, and Troubert a Bishop, you can make 
Birotteau a Canon at your leisure. Till then yield; 
but yield gracefully, and with a threat. Your family 
can give Troubert quite as much assistance as he 
can give you; you will meet half-way to admiration. 
And take soundings constantly as you go, sailor! ” 
“ Poor Birotteau ! ” said the Baronne. 

Oh ! begin at once/’ said the old man as he 
took leave. “ If some clever Liberal should get hold 
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of tliat vacuous brain, : he would get you into trouble. 
After all, the laW' would pronounce in his favour, 
aiid. Troubert must be afraid of the verdict. ■ As yet 
lie may forgive you for having begun the action, but , 
after a defeat he would be implacable. — I have 
spoken.” 

He snapped his snuff-box lid, went to put on his 
thick shoes, and departed. 

The next morning, after breakfast, the Baroness 
remained alone with Birotteau, and said to him, not 
without visible embarrassment : 

My dear Monsieur Birotteau, I am going to 
make a request that you will think very unjust and 
inconsistent ; but both for your sake and for ours you 
must, in the first place, put an end to your action 
against Mademoiselle Gamard by renouncing your 
claims, and also quit my house.” 

As he heard these words the poor priest turned 
pale. 

“I am the innocent cause of your misfortunes,” 
she went on; “ and I knoiv that but for my nephew 
you would never have begun the proceedings which 
now are working woe for you and for us. Listen 
to me.” 

And she briefly set forth the immense scope of this 
affair, explaining the seriousness of its consequences. 
Her meditations during the night had enabled her to 
form an idea of what the Abbe Troubert’s former life 
had been. Thus she could unerringly point out to 
Birotteau the web in which he had been involved by 
this skilfully-plotted vengeance, could show him the 
superior cleverness and power of the enemy, revealing 
his hatred and explaining its causes ; she pictured 
him as crouching for twelve years to Chapeloud, and 
now devouring and persecuting Chapeloud in the 
person of his friend. 

The guileless Birotteau clasped his hands as if to 
pray, and wept with grief at this rision of human 
wickedness which his innocent so, il had never con- 
ceived of. Terrified, as though he^ standing on 
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the verge of an abyss, he listened to his benefactress 

with moist and staring eyes, but without expressing 
a single idea. She said in concliisioii : 

“ I know how vile it is to desert you ; but, 1113^ dear 
iVbbe, family duties must supersede those of friend- 
ship. Bend before this storm, as I must, and I will 
prove my gratitude. I say nothing of your personal 
concerns; I undertake them ; you shall be released 
from money difficulties for the rest of your life. By 
the intervention of Monsieur de Bourbonne, who will 
know how to save appearances, I will see that you 
lack nothing. My friend, give me the right to 
throw you over. I shall remain your friend while 
conforming to the requirements of the world.— 
Decide.” 

The hapless Abbe, quite bewildered, exclaimed : 

“Ah! then Chapeloud was right when he said 
that if Troubert could drag him out of his grave by 
the heels, he would do it ! — He sleeps in Chapeloud’s 
bed!” 

“It is no time for lamentations,” said Madame 
de Listomere. “We have no time to spare. 
Come ” 

Birotteau was too kind-hearted not to submit in 
any great crisis to the impulsive self-sacrifice of the 
first moment. But, in any case, his life already was 
but one long martyrdom. 

He answered with a heartbroken look at his 
protectress, which wrung her soul : 

“ I am in your hands. I am no more than a straw 
in the street ! ” 

The local word he used, hourrier, is peculiar to 
Touraine, and its only literal rendering is a straw. 
But there are pretty little straws, yellow, shin}?-, and 
smart, the delight of children; while a hourrier is a 
dirty, colourless, miry straw, left in the gutter, driven 
by the wind, crushed by the foot of every passer-by. 

“ But, Madame,” he went on, “I should not wish 
to leave the portrait of Chapeloud for the Abb4 
Troubert. It was done for me, and belongs to me; 
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o-et that back for me, and Twill give up everything 

^se:r. : 

'' Well/' said Madame de Listom^re, I will go 
to Mademoiselle Gamard." She spoke in a tone 
which showed what an extraordinary effort the 
Baronne de Listom^re was making in stooping to 
flatter the old maid's conceit. " And I will try to 
settle everything/' she went on. “ I hardly dare 
hope it. — Go and see Monsieur de Bourbonne. Get 
him to draw up your act of renunciation in due form, 
and bring it to me signed and witnessed. With the 
help of the Archbishop, I may perhaps get the thing 
settled." 

Birotteau went away overpowered. Troubert had 
assumed in his eyes the proportions of an Egyptian 
pyramid. The man’s hands were in Paris, and his 
elbows in the Close of Saint-Gatien. 

“ He," said he to himself, to hinder Monsieur 
le Marquis de Listom^re being made a peer of 
France! — And then, ' With the help of the Arch- 
bishop, perhaps get the thing settled ' 1 " 

In comparison with such high interests, Birotteau 
felt himself a grasshopper; he was honest to himself. 

The news of Birotteau 's removal was all the more 
astounding because the reason was undiscoverable. 
Madame de Listomere gave out that as her nephew 
wished to marry and retire from the service, she 
needed the Abbe's room to add to her own. No 
one as yet had heard that Birotteau had withdrawn 
the action. Monsieur de Bourbonne’s instructions 
were thus judiciously carried out. 

These two pieces of news, when they should reach 
the ears of the Vicar-General, must certainly flatter 
his vanity, by showing him that, though the 
Listomere family would not capitulate, it would at 
least remain neutral, tacitly recognizing the secret 
power of the Church Council ; and was not recog- 
nition submission? Still, the action remained sub 
judice. Was not this to yield and to threaten ? 

Thus the Listomeres had assumed an attitude 
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precisely similar ■to''- that of the Abbe Troubert in this^ 
contest; they stood- aside, and could direct their 
forces..' 

But a serious event now occurred, and v added to ^ 
their difficulties, hindering* the success of the means 
by which Monsieur de Bourbonne and the Listom^res 
hoped to mollify the Gamard and Troubert faction. 
On the previous day Mademoiselle Gamard had taken 
a chill on coming out of the Cathedral, had gone to 
bed, and was reported to be seriously ill. The whole 
town rang' with lamentations, excited by spurious 
commiseration. Mademoiselle Gamard’s highly- 
strung sensibilities had succumbed to the scandal of 
this lawsuit. Though she 'was undoubtedly in the 
right, she was dying of grief. Birotteau had killed 
his benefactress.” This was the sum and substance 
of the phrases fired off through the capillary ducts of 
the great feminine synod, and readily repeated by 
the town of Tours. 

Madame de Listom^re suffered the humiliation of 
calling* on the old woman without gaining anything 
by her visit. She very politely requested to be 
allowed to speak to the Vicar-General. Flattered, 
perhaps, at receiving a woman who had slighted him, 
in Chapeloud’s library, by the fireplace over which 
the two famous pictures in dispute were hanging, 
Troubert kept the Baroness waiting a minute, then 
he consented to see her. 

No courtier, no diplomat, ever threw into the 
discussion of private interests or national negoti- 
ations greater skill, dissimulation, and depth of 
purpose than the Baroness and the Abb6 displayed 
when they found themselves face to face. 

Old Bourbonne, like the sponsor, in the Middle 
Ages, who armed the champion, and fortified his 
courage by good counsel as he entered the lists, had 
instructed the Baroness : 

Do not forget your part; you are a peacemaker, 
and not an interested party. Troubert likewise is a 
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mediator. Weigh your words* Study the tones of 
the Vicar*-Generars voice.— If he strokes his chlnj 
you have won him.’’ 

Some caricaturists have amused themselves by 
representing* the contrast that so frequently exists 
between wiiat we say and what we think. In this 
place, to represent fully the interesting points of the 
duel of words that took place between the priest and 
the fine lady, it is necessary to disclose the thoughts 
they each kept concealed under apparently trivial 
speech. 

Madame de Listom^re began by expressing the 
regret she felt about this lawsuit of Birotteau’s, and 
she went on to speak of her desire of seeing the affair 
settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 

The mischief is done, Madame,” said the Abbe. 
‘‘ The admirable Mademoiselle Gamard is dying.” 

J care no more for that stupid creature than^for 
Pf ester Johuj'' thought he, “ but I should like to 
lay her death at your door, and burthen your 
conscience, if you are silly enough to care,^^) 

‘‘ On hearing of her illness,” said the Baroness, 
” I desired the Abb^ to sign a withdrawal, which I 
have brought to that saintly person.” I see 
through thought she, you old rascal; but 

we are no longer at the mercy of your vagaries. As 
for you, if you accept the deed, you will have put 
your foot in it; it will be a confession of complicity 

There was a brief silence. 

” Mademoiselle Gamard’s temporal affairs are no 
concern of mine,” said the priest at length, closing 
the deep lids over his eagle eyes to conceal his 
excitement. (''Ah, ha, you tmll not catch me 
tripping! But God be praised, those cursed lawyers 
will not fight out a case that might bespatter me! 
But what on earth can the Listomeres want, that they 
are so humble?'') 

" Monsieur,” replied the Baronne, ‘‘ the concerns 
of Monsieur TAbbe Birotteau interest me no more 
than those of Mademoiselle Gamard do you. But, 
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unluckily, religion might suffer from their * quarrels, 
and in you 1 see but a mediator, while I myself 
come forward as a peacemaker . . (*' JVe can 

neither of %is throw dust in the. other's eyes, Monsieur 
Troubert,'' thought she. ‘‘ Do you appreciate the 
epigram in that reply?'') 

‘‘Religion! Madame/’ said the Vicar-General. 
“ Religion stands too high for man to touch it.’' 
(“ Religion means me," thought he.) “ God will 
judge us unerringly, Madame," he added, “ and I 
recognize no other tribunal." 

“ Well, then, Monsieur," replied she, “ let us try 
to make man's judgments agree with God's." 

Yes, Religion means you.") 

The Abbe Troubert changed his tone. 

“ Has not Monsieur your nephew just been to 
Paris?" You heard of me there, I fancy," 
thought he; “1 can crush you — you who scorned 
me! You have come to surrender.") 

“ Yes, Monsieur, thank you for taking so much 
interest in him. He is returning to Paris to-night, 
ordered there by the Minister, who is kindness itself 
to us, and does not w’ish him to retire from the 
service." (“ No, Jesuit, you will not crush us," 
thought she; ''we understand your little game.") 
A pause. " I have not approved of his conduct in 
this affair," she went on, “ but a sailor be 

forgiven for not understanding the law." (“ Come, 
let us be allies," thought she; " we shall gain 
nothing by squabbling.") 

A faint smile dawmed, and was lost, in the furrows 
of the Abbe’s face. 

“ He has done us some service by informing us 
of the value of those two pictures," said he, looking 
at them; “they will be a worthy ornament to the 
Lady Chapel." (“ You fired an epigram at me, 
Madame," thought he; “ there are two for you, and 
are quits.") 

“If you present them to Saint-Gatien, I would beg 
you to allow me to offer to the Church two frames 
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worthy of the place and of the gift.’? (“ I should like 
to make .you confess that you coveted BiroUeau's 
property y"'" thought she.) 

“ They do not belong to me,” said the priest, well 
on his guard. - 

“ Well, here is the deed that puts an end to all 
dispute,” said Madame de Listomke, “ and restores 
them to Mademoiselle Gamard.” She laid the 
document on the table. (“ You see, Monsieur, how 
much I trust you,^P thought she.) “ It is worthy of 
you, Monsieur, worthy of your fine character, to 
reconcile two Christians, though I have ceased to 
take much interest in Monsieur Birotteau.” 

“ But he is your pensioner,” said he, interrupting 
her. 

“ No, Monsieur, he is no longer under my roof.” 
(“ My brother4n4aw*s peerage and my nephew^s 
promotion are leading me into very mean actions,^* 
thought she.) 

The Abbe remained unmoved, but his calm aspect 
w^as a symptom of violent agitation. Only Monsieur 
de Bourbonne had divined the secret of that superficial 
calm. The priest was triumphant. 

“ Why, then, did you take charge of his act of 
renunciation ? ” he asked, moved by a feeling similar 
to that which makes a woman fish for compliments- 

“ I could not help feeling some pity for him. 
Birotteau, whose feeble character must be well known 
to you, entreated me to see Mademoiselle Gamard in 
order to obtain from her, as the price of the surrender 

of the Abbe frowned— “ of his rights, as 

recognized by many distinguished lawyers, the 
portrait — ” the priest looked hard at Madame de 
Listomere — “ of Chapeloud,” she said. ” I leave it 
to you to judge of his claim to it . . (“ You 

would lose if you fought the case,^P thought she.) 

The tone in which the Baroness uttered the words 
“ distinguished lawyers,” showed the priest that she 
knew the enemy’s strength and weakness. Madame 
de Listomere displayed so much skill to this experi- 
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enced connoisseur, that at the end of this conversation 
which was carried on for some time in the same kev’ 
he went down to see Mademoiselle Gamard to brin^ 
her answer as to the proposed baro-ain ^ 

Troubert soon returned. 

Madame,” said he, ” I can but repeat the poor 
dying woman s words, ‘ Monsieur I’Abb^ Chapefoud 
showed me too much kindness,’ said she, ‘ fofme to 
part from his portrait.’— As for myself, if it were 

u it up to anyone. I was too 

faithfully attached to my poor dead friend not to feel 

L have a right to claim his likeness ag-ainst 
anybody in the world.” against 

Dicing"’’ t fall out over a bad 

Fj U \ than you do 

thought she.) Keep it ; we will have it copied ’ I 
am proud to have brought this sad and deplorable 
lawsuit to an end, and I have personally gai^d the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance — I have heard 
that you are a fine whist player. You will forgive a 
woman for being curious,” she added with a smile. 

It you will come and play occasionally at my house 
you cannot doiAt that you will be heartily welcomed.’’ 

Ihe Abbd Troubert stroked his chin. (“ He i? 
cuMg/zt; Bourbonnewas right, “ thought she, “ he has 
his share of vanity. ) 

In fact, the Vicar-General was at this moment 
enjoying the delicious sensation which Mirabeau 
found irresistible when, in the day of his power he 
saw the gates of some mansion which had formerly 
against him, opened to admit his carriage'. 

Madame, replied he, ‘‘ my occupations are too 
important to allow of my going into society; but for 
you what would not a man do? ” (‘‘ It is all over 
mth the old girl; I will make up to the Listomeres, 
and do them a good turn if they do me one,” thou.o-ht 
he. _ It IS better fo have them for friends than%r 
enemies. ) 

Madame de Listom^re went home, hoping that the 
Archbishop would complete a pacification so happily 
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begun.'. ^ But Birotteau was to gain nothing even by 
■liis renunciation. Madame de Listomere heard next 
day that Mademoiselle Gamard was dead. The old 
maid^s will being opened, no one was surprised to 
learn that she had constituted the Abbe Troubert her 
universal legatee. Her property was estimated at a 
hundred thousand crowns. The Vicar-General sent 
two invitations to the service and burial to Madame 
de Listomdre’s house— one for herself, and the other 
for her nephew. 

“ We must go,” said she. 

That is just what it means ! ” exclaimed Monsieur 
de Bourbonne. It is a test by which Monseigneur 
Troubert meant to try you. Baron, you must go 
all the way to the grave,” he added to the navy 
lieutenant, who, for his sins, had not yet left Tours. 

The service was held, and was marked by ecclesi- 
astical magnificence. One person only shed tears. 
That was Birotteau, who, alone in a side chapel where 
he was not seen, believed himself guilty of this death, 
and prayed fervently for the soul of the departed, 
bitterly bewailing himself because he had not 
obtained her forgiveness for having wronged her. 

The Abb6 Troubert followed his friend’s body to 
the grave in which she w^as to be laid. Standing on 
its brink, he delivered an address, and, thanks to his 
eloquence, gave monumental dignity to his picture of 
the narrow life led by the testatrix. The bystanders 
noted these words in the peroration : 

“ This life, full of days devoted to God and to 
Religion-— this life, adorned by so many beautiful 
actions performed in silence, so many modest and 
unrecognized virtues, w^as blighted by a sorrow which 
we would call unmerited if here, on the verge of 
eternity, we could forget that all our afflictions are 
sent us by God. This holy woman’s many friends, 
knowing how noble was her guileless soul, foresaw 
that she could endure anything excepting only such 
detraction as would affect her whole existence. And 
so perhaps Providence has taken her to rest in God 
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only to rescue her from our petty p-riefs Rann,, ^ 
ttey who here on earth can “live^a! pSce feLm" 

reposes in the realms of t?e 

Dlep, in her robe of miiocence! ’’ 

And when he had ended this g-randiloquent di<;- 
Monsieur de Bourbonne, who reported 
all the details of the funeral to Madame de ListnmAr^> 
that evening ivhen, the rubbers ended and the doors 
closed, they were left alone with the Baron, “ imao°ne 
Louis XI in a priest’s gown pfvin- 
M a fioal flourish i^ this style ” 

• ^ Monsieur de Bourbonne took up the tone-s^and 

imitated the Abbe Troubert’s movement so exaSv 

“'in thf j smilin/ 

himsiS ;added the old mian “ di /he be&y' 

nimseit. f ill then his reserve had been oerfect- hut 
now when he had packed awdf for ever the oW ma d 
he so utterly despised and hated, almost a/much 
perhaps as he had detested Chapeloud he no doubt 
found It impossible to hinder his satisfaction fro^ii 
betraying- itself in a gesture/’ 

Next morning Mademoiselle Salomon came to 
breakfast with Madame de Listomere, and as soon as 
she came m she said quite sadly : - 

T Abbe Birotteau has just been dealt a 

Sfid* ?' elaborately 

sjmpborien.” of Saiot- 

^ suburb of Tours Ivino- 
beyond the bridge. This bridge, one of the Selt 
works of French architecture, is nearly two thousS 
fegjong, and the open squares at each end are exactly 

“ Do you understand? ” she added after a pause 
amazed at the coolness with which Madam/ de 
Listomere heard this news. “ The Abbe Birotteau 
will there be a hundred leagues from Tours, from his 
friends, from everything. Is it not exile, and all the 
more terrible because he will be torn from the town 
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that Ills eyes will behold every day, while he can 
hardly ever come to it? He who, since his troubles, 
has hardly been able to walk, will be oblig'ed to come 
a league to see us. At the present moment the poor 
man is in bed with a feverish attack. The priest’s 
residence at Saint-Symphorien is cold and damp, and 
the parish is too poor to restore it. The poor old man 
will be buried alive in a real tomb. What a villainous 
plot! 

It will now, perhaps, suffice in conclusion of this 
story to report briefly a few subsequent events, and to 
sketch a last picture. 

Five months later the Vicar-General was a Bishop; 
Madame de Listombre was dead, leaving fifteen 
hundred francs a year to the Abbe Birotteau. On 
the day when the Baroness’s will was read, Mon- 
seigneur Hyacinthe, Bishop of Troyes, was about to 
leave Tours and take up his residence in his diocese; 
but he postponed his departure. Furious at having 
been deceived by a woman to whom he had offered a 
hand, while she was secretly holding out hers to the 
man whom he chose to regard as an enemy, Troubert 
again threatened to mar the Baron’s career and hinder 
the Marquis de Listom^re from receiving his peerage. 
In full council, at the Archbishop’s palace, he uttered 
one of those priestly speeches, big with revenge, 
though smooth with honeyed mildness. 

The ambitious lieutenant came to see this ruthless 
prelate, who dictated hard terms no doubt, for the 
Baron’s conduct showed absolute subservience to the 
terrible Jesuit’s will. 

The new Bishop, by a deed of gift, bestowed 
Mademoiselle Ganiard’s house on the Cathedral 
Chapter; he gave Chapeloud’s bookcase and books 
to the little Seminary; he dedicated the two disputed 
pictures to the Lady Chapel ; but he kept the portrait 
of Chapeloud. No one could understand this almost 
complete surrender of all Mademoiselle Gamard’s 
property. Monsieur de Bourbon ne imagined that he 
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secretly kept all the actual money to enable him to 
maintain his rank in Paris, if ' he should: be called to 
sit on the Bench of Bishops in the Upper Chamber. 

At last, on the very day before Monseigneur 
Troubert left Tours, the “ old fox detected the last 
plot which these gifts had covered, a coup de grace 
dealt by the most relentless vengeance to the^ 
helpless of victims. The Baron de Listom^re dis* 
puted Madame de Listom^re’s bequest to Birotteau 
on the ground of undue influence ! Within a few 
days of the first steps being taken in this action, the 
Baron was appointed to a ship with the rank of 
captain; the Cure of Saint-Symphorien was, by an 
act of discipline, placed under an interdict. His 
ecclesiastical superiors condemned him by anticipa- 
tion ; so the assassin of the late Sophie Gamard was 
a rogue as well ! Now, if Monseigneur Troubert had 
kept the old maid's property, he could hardly have 
secured Birotteau's disgrace. 

At the moment when Monseigneur Hyacinthe, 
Bishop of Troyes, was passing in a post-chaise, along 
the quay of Saint-Symphorien, on his way to Paris, 
poor Birotteau had just been brought out in an arm- 
chair to sit in the sun on a terrace. The unhappy 
priest, stricken by his archbishop, was pale and 
haggard. Grief, stamped on every feature, had 
completely altered the face, which of old had been so 
blandly cheerful. Ill-health had cast a dimness that 
simulated thought over his eyes, which had been 
bright once with the pleasures of good living, and 
devoid of any weight of ideas. This was but the 
skeleton of that Birotteau who, only a year ago, 
vacuous but happy, had waddled across the Close. 
The Bishop shot a glance of contempt and pity at 
his victim ; then he vouchsafed to forget him, and 
passed on. 

In other times Troubert would certainly have been 
a Hildebrand or an Alexander VL Nowadays the 
Church is no longer a political force, and does not 
absorb all the powers of isolated men. Hence 
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celibacy has this crying evil, that by concentrating* 
the powers of a man on one single passion, namely, 
egoism, it makes the unwedded soul mischievous or 
useless. , , ' 

We live in a time when the fault of most govern- 
ments is that they make man for society rather than 
society for man. A perpetual struggle is going on 
between the individual and the system that tries to 
turn him to account, while he tries to turn it to account 
for his own advantage; formerly, man having really 
more liberty, showed greater generosity for the public 
weal. The circle in which men move has insensibly 
widened ; the soul that can apprehend it synthetically 
will never be anything but a grand exception, since, 
constantly, in moral as in physical force, what is 
gained in extent is lost in intensity. Society cannot 
be based on exceptions. 

Originally, man was simply and .solely a father ; his 
heart beat warmly, concentrated within the radius of 
the family. Later on he lived for the Clan or for a 
small Republic ; hence the grand historical heroism of 
Greece and Rome. Next, he became the member of a 
caste, or of a religion, and often was truly sublime 
in his devotion to its greatness; but then the field of 
his interests was increased by the addition of every 
intellectual realm. In these days his life is bound 
up with that of a vast fatherland; ere long his family 
will be the whole human race. 

Will not this moral cosmopolitanism, the thing the 
Roman Church hopes for, be a sublime mistake? It 
is so natural to believe in that noble chimera — the 
brotherhood of men. But, alas ! the human machine 
has not such godlike proportions. The souls that are 
vast enough to wed a sentiment that is the prerogative 
of a great man will never be those of plain citizens, 
of fathers of families. 

Certain physiologists opine that if the brain 
expands, the heart must necessarily shrink. That is 
a mistake. Is not what looks like egoism in the men 
who bear in their breast a science, a nation, or its 
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laws, the noblest of passions? Is it not in wa,. 
a motherhood of the people ? To bnW Srth Tew 
races or new ideas, must they not combfne T th!;! 
powerful brain the breast of the mother with the force 

tiuer ot minds, the immense idea reoresentpH h.r 
Tmuber, m the depths of the dost of sSSlL.^ 
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{Un episode Sous la Terfeur) 

On the 22nd of January, 1793, towards eight o'clock 
in the evening, an old lady came down the steep 
street that comes to an end opposite the Church of 
Saint \Taurent in the Faubourg Saint-Martin. It 
had snowed so Teavily all day- long that the lady's 
footsteps were scarcely audible ; the streets wwe 
deserted, and a feeling of dread, not unnatural amid 
the silence, was further, .increased by the whole 
extent \of the , Terror' beneath . which France was 
groaning in those days; what was more, the old 
lady SQ far had met no one by the way. Her sight 
had long been failing, so that the few foot passengers 
dispersed like shadows in the distance over the wide 
thoroughfare through the faubourg, were quite 
invisible to her by the light of the lanterns. 

She had passed the end of the Rue des Morts, 
when she fancied that she could hear the firm, heavy 
tread of a man walking behind her. Then it seemed 
to her that she had heard that sound before, and 
dismayed by the idea of being followed, she tried 
to walk faster toward a brightly lit shop window, 
in order to test the suspicions which had taken hold 
of her mind. ■ • , 

So soon as she stood in the shaft of light that 
streamed out across the road, she turned her head 
suddenly, and caught sight of a human figure loom- 
ing through the fog. 'The -dim vision was enough 
for her. For one moment she reeled beneath an 
overpowering weight of dread, for she could not 
doubt any longer'^that the man had follo\ved her 
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the whole way from -her own door; : then the,, 'desire 
to escape from the spy gave her strength, ' Unable 
to ; think clearly, she- walked twice as fast as before, 
as if it were possible to escape from a man who of 
course could move much faster; and for some 
mimites she fled on, till, reaching a pastry-cook’s 
shop, she entered and sank rather than sat down 
upon a chair fay the counter. 

A young woman busy with embroidery looked up 
from her work at the rattling of the doordatcli, and 
looked out through the square window-panes. She 
seemed to recognize the old-fashioned violet silk 
mantle, for she went at once to a drawer as if in 
search of something put aside for the new-comer. 
Not only did this movement and the expression of 
the woman’s face show a very evident desire to be 
rid as soon as possible of an unwelcome visitor, but 
she even permitted herself an impatient exclamation 
when the drawer proved to be empty. Without 
looking at the lady, she hurried from her desk into 
the back shop and called to her husband, who 
appeared at once. 

Wherever have you put ? ” .she began 

mysteriously, glancing at the customer by way of 
finishing her question. 

The pastry-cook could only see the old lady’s 
head-dress, a huge black silk bonnet with knots of 
violet ribbon round it, but he looked at his wife as 
who should say, “ Did you think I should leave 
such a thing as that lying about in your drawer? ” 
and then vanished. 

The old lady kept so still and silent that the 
shopkeeper’s wife was surprised. She went back to 
her, and on a nearer view a sudden impulse of pity, 
blended perhaps with curiosity, got the better of her. 
The old lady’s face was naturally pale; she looked 
as though she secretly practised austerities; but it 
was easy to see that she was paler than usual from 
recent agitation of some kind. Her head-dress was 
so arranged as almost to hide hair that was white, 
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no doubt with age, , for ■ there ■ was not a ' trace of ■ 
powder on the collar of her dress. The extreme 
plainness of her dress lent an air of austerity to' her 
face, and her features were proud and grave. The 
manners and habits of people of condition were so 
different from those of other classes in former times 
that a noble was easily known, and the shop- 
keeper’s wife felt persuaded that her customer was 
a ci-devant, and that she had been about the 
.Court. ' 

Madame? ” she began with involuntary respect, 
forgetting that the title was proscribed. 

But the old lady made no answer. She was 
staring fixedly at the shop window as though some 
dreadful thing had taken shape against the panes. 
The pastry-cook came back at that moment, and drew 
the lady from her musings, by holding out a little 
cardboard box wrapped in blue paper. 

“ What is the matter, citoyenne? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing, nothing, my friends,” she answ^'ered, 
in a gentle voice. She looked up at the man as she 
spoke, as if to thank him by a glance; but she saw 
the red cap on his head, and a cry broke from her. 
‘‘ Ah ! You have betrayed me ! ” . . . 

The man and his young wife replied by an 
indignant gesture, that brought the colour to the 
old lady’s face; perhaps she felt relief, perhaps she 
blushed for her suspicions. 

Forgive me! ” she said, with a childlike sweet- 
ness in her tones. Then, drawing a gold louis from 
her pocket, she held it out to the pastry-cook. 
“ That is the price agreed upon,” she added. 

There is a kind of want that is felt instinctively 
by those who know want. The man and his wife 
looked at one another, then at the elderly woman 
before them, and read the same thoughts in each 
other’s eyes. That bit of gold was so plainly the 
last. Her hands shook a little as she held if put, 
looking at it sadly but ungrudgingly, as one 
knows the full extent of the sacrifice. Hungej 
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penury had carved lines as easy to read in her face 
as the traces of asceticism and fear. There were 
vestiges of by-gone splendour in her clothes. She 
was dressed in threadbare silk, a neat but well-worn 
mantle, and daintily mended lace,— in the rags of 
former grandeur, in short. The shopkeeper and his 
wife, drawn two ways by pity and self-interest, 
began by lulling their consciences with words. 

“You seem very poorly, cit 03 mnne~- — ” 

“ Perhaps Madame might like to take something,’^ 
the wife broke in. 

“We have some very nice broth,” added the 
pastry-cook. 

“ And it is so cold,’* continued his wife ; “ perhaps 
you have caught a chill, Madame, on your way here. 
But you can rest and warm yourself a bit,” 

“ We are not so black as the devil! ” cried the 
man. 

The kindly intention in the words and tones of 
the charitable couple won the old lady’s coniidence, 
vShe said that a strange man had been following 
her, and she was afraid to go home alone. 

“ Is that all ? ” returned he of the red bonnet ; 
“wait for me, citoyenne.” 

He handed the gold coin to his wife, and then 
went out to put on his National Guard’s uniform, 
impelled thereto by the idea of making some 
adequate return for the money ; an idea that some- 
times slips into a tradesman’s head when he has 
been prodigiously overpaid for goods of no great 
value. He took up his cap, buckled on his sabre, 
and came out in full dress. But his wife had had time 
to reflect, and reflection, as not unfrequently happens, 
closed the hand that kindly intentions had opened. 
Feeling frightened and uneasy lest her husband 
might be drawn into something unpleasant, she tried 
to catch at the skirt of his coat, to hold him back, 
but he, good soul, obeying his charitable first 
thought, brought out his offer to see the lady home, 
before his wife could stop him. 
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The man of whom the citoyenne is afraid is 
still prowling about the shop, it* seems,” she said 
sharply- , , ■ 

“ I am afraid so,” the lady said innocently. 

" How if it is a spy? ... a plot? . . . Don’t 
go. And take the box away from her — — ” 

The words whispered in the pastry-cook’s ear 
cooled his hot fit of courage down to zero. 

” Oh ! I will just go out and say a word or two. 
I will rid you of him soon enough,” he exclaimed, 
as he bounced out of the shop. 

The old lady meanwhile, passive as a phild and 
almost dazed, sat down on her chair again. But 
the honest pastry-cook came back directly. A 
countenance red enough to begin with, and further 
flushed by the bake-house fire, was suddenly 
blanched; such terror perturbed him that he reeled 
as he walked, and stared about him like a drunken 
man. 

Miserable aristocrat! Do you want to have 
our heads cut off?” he shouted furiously. “You 
just take to your heels and never show yourself here 
again. Don’t come to me for materials for your 
plots.” 

He tried, as he spoke, to take away the little box 
which she had slipped into one of her pockets. But 
at the touch of a profane hand on her clothes, the 
stranger recovered youth and activity for a moment, 
preferring to face the dangers of the street with no 
protector save God, to the loss of the thing that she 
had just paid for. She sprang to the door, flung it 
open, and disappeared, leaving the husband and 
wife dumfounded and quaking with fright. 

Once outside in the street, she started away at a 
quick walk; but her strength soon failed her. She 
heard the sound of the snow crunching under a 
heavy step, and knew that the pitiless spy was on 
her track. She was obliged to stop. He stopped 
likewise. From sheer terror, or lack of intelligence, 
she did not dare to speak or to look at him. She 
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went .slowly on ; the man slackened his pace and ' fell 
behind so that he could still keep her in sight 
might have been her very shadow. 

Nine o'clock struck as .the silent man- and woman 
passed again by the Church of Saint Laurent. It is 
in the nature of things that calm must succeed to 
violent agitation, even in the weakest soul; for if 
feeling is infinite, our capacity to feel is limited. 
So, as the stranger lady met with no harm from 
her supposed persecutor, she tried to look upon him 
as an unknown friend anxious to protect her. She 
thought of all the circumstances in which the 
stranger had appeared, and put them together, as if 
to find some ground for this comforting theory, and 
felt inclined to credit him with good intentions rather 
than bad. 

Forgetting the fright that he had given the pastry- 
cook, she walked on with a firmer step through the 
upper end of the Faubourg Saint-Martin ; and 
another half-hour’s walk brought her to a house at 
the corner where the road to the Barrifere de Pantin 
turns off from the main thoroughfare. Even at this 
day, the place is one of the least frequented parts of 
Paris. The north wind sweeps over the Buttes- 
Chaumont and Belleville, and whistles through the 
houses (the hovels rather), scattered over an almost 
uninhabited low-lying waste, where the fences are 
heaps of earth and bones. It was a desolate-looking 
place, a fitting refuge for despair and misery. 

The sight of it appeared to make an impression 
upon the relentless pursuer of a poor creature so 
daring as to walk alone at night through the silent 
streets. He stood in thought, and seemed by his 
attitude to hesitate. She could see him dimly now, 
under the street lamp that sent a faint, flickering 
light through the fog. Fear gave her eyes. She 
saw, or thought she saw, something sinister about 
the stranger’s features. Her old terrors awoke; she 
took advantage of a kind of hesitation on his part, 
slipped through the shadows to the door of the 
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solitary house; pressed spring; and vanished swiftly 
as a phantom, 

■ For awhile the stranger stood motionless, gazing 
up: at the house. It was in some sort , a type of the 
wretched dwellings in the suburb : a tumble-down 
hovel, built of rough stones, daubed over with a 
coat of yellowish stucco, and so riven with great 
cracks that there seemed to be danger lest the 
slightest puff of wind might blow it down. The 
roof, covered with brown moss-grown tiles, had 
given way in several places, and looked as though 
It might break down altogether under the weight of 
the snow. The frames of the three windows on 
each story were rotten with damp and warped by 
the sun ; evidently the cold must find its way inside. 
The house standing thus quite by itself looked like 
some old tower that Time had forgotten to destroy. 
A faint light shone from the attic windows pierced 
at irregular distances in the roof ; otherwise the 
whole building w^^as in total darkness. 

Meanwhile the old lady climbed not without 
difficulty up the rough, clumsily built staircase, with 
a rope by way of a hand-rail. At the door of 
the lodging in the attic she stopped and tapped 
mysteriously; an old man brought forward a chair 
for her. She dropped into it at once. 

‘‘Hide! hide! ” she exclaimed, looking up at 
him, Seldom as we leave the house, every- 
thing that we do is known, and every step is 
watched- — 

‘‘ What is it now? asked another elderly woman, 
sitting by the fire. 

‘‘The man that has been prowling about the 
house yesterday and to-day, followed me to- 
night- ” 

At those words all three dwellers in the wretched 
den looked in each other’s faces and did not try to 
dissimulate the profound dread that they felt. The 
old priest was the least overcome, probably because 
he ran the greatest danger. If a brave man is 
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weighed down by great calamities or the yoke of 
persecution, he begins, as it were, by making the 
sacrifice of himself; and thereafter every day of his 
life becomes one more victory snatched from fate* 
But from the way in which the women looked at him 
it was easy to see that their intense anxiety was on 
his account. 

“ Why should our faith in God fail us, my 
sisters? ** he said, in low but fervent tones. “We 
sang His praises through the shrieks of murderers 
and their victims at the Carmelites. If it was His 
will that I should come alive out of that butchery, it 
was, no doubt, because I w^as reserved for some fate 
which I am bound to endure without murmuring. 
God will protect His own ; He can do with them 
according to His will. It is for you, not for me that 
we must think.” 

“ No,” answered one of the women. “ What is 
our life compared with a priest’s life? ” 

“Once outside the Abbaye de Chelles, I look upon 
myself as dead,” added the nun w^ho had not left the 
house, while the sister that had just returned held 
out the little box to the priest. 

“ Here are the wafers . . . but I can hear someone 
coming up the stairs! ” 

At this, the three began to listen. The sound 
ceased. 

“ Do not be alarmed if somebody tries to come 
in,” said the priest. “ Somebody on whom we could 
depend was to make all necessary arrangements for 
crossing the frontier. He is to come for the letters 
that I have written to the Due de Langeais and the 
Marquis de Beaus6ant, asking them to find some 
way of taking you out of this dreadful country, and 
away from the death or the misery that waits for you 
here.” 

“ But are you not going to follow us? ” the nuns 
cried under their breath, almost despairingly. 

“ My post is here where the sufferers are,” the 
priest said simply, and the women said no more, but 
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looked at their guest in reverent admiration. He 
turned to the nun with the wafers. 

*VSister Marthe/* he said, the messenger will 
SB.y Fiat' Voluntas in answer to the word HosanmV' 

“ There is someone on the stairs! cried the 
other nun, opening a hiding-place contrived in the 
roof. 

This time it was easy to hear, amid the deepest 
silence, a sound echoing up the staircase: it was a 
man’s tread on the steps covered with dried lumps of 
mud. With some difficulty the priest slipped into a 
kind of cupboard, and the nun flung some clothes 
over him. 

You can shut the door, Sister Agathe,” he said 
in a muffled voice. 

He was scarcely hidden before three raps sounded 
on the door. The holy women looked into each 
other’s eyes for counsel, and dared not say a single 
word. 

They seemed both to be about sixty years of age. 
They had lived out of the world for forty years, and 
had grown so accustomed to the life of the convent 
that they could scarcely imagine any other. To 
them, as to plants kept in a hot-house, a change of 
air meant death. And so, when the grating was 
broken down one morning, they knew with a shudder 
that they were free. The effect produced by the 
Revolution upon their simple souls is easy to 
imagine; it produced a temporary imbecility not 
natural to them. They could not bring the ideas 
learned in the convent into harmony with life and its 
difficulties; they could not even understand their 
own position. They were like children whom others 
have always cared for, deserted by their maternal 
providence. And as a child cries, they betook them- 
selves to prayer. Now, in the presence of imminent 
danger, they were mute and passive, knowing no 
defence save Christian resignation. 

The man at the door, taking silence for consent, 
presented himself, and the women shuddered. This 
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the prowler that had been making" inQuirie'! 
about them for some time past. But they looked at 
stare curiosity, much as shy children 

Soved ^ ^ stranger; and neither of them 

• newcomer was a tall, burly man. Nothino- 

maH^nf? “u’ expression suggested 

malignity as, following the example set by themuns 

the room. his eyes travelled round 

laid upon planks did duty as beds 

s^ooi ™^ddle of thfroom 

^ d a brass candlestick, several plates thrp*^ 

knives,^ and^a round loaf. A small fire burned in 
the grate A few bits of wood in a heap in a corner 
re further witness to the poverty of the recluses 
You had only to look at the coating of Snron the 
walls to discover the bad condition of tL roof and 
Ae ceiling was a perfect network of brown stains 
made by rain-water. A relic, saved no doubt fmm 
the wreck of the Abbaye de Chelles stood 

ornament on the chimney-piece. Three chairs two 

drawers completed the 
1st of the furniture, but a door beside the fireolSe 
®^£g'csted an inner room beyond ^ 

inventory was soon made by the 
personage introduced into their midst under suS 
terrible auspices. It was with a comSonate 
expression that he turned to the tw^wE he 

a^mih ^ f least 

as much embarrassed as they. But the strancrp 

silence did not last long, for presently the stranger 
began to understand. He saw how inexperieS 
how helpless (mentally speaking), the fwo ooor 
creatures were, and he tried to speak gently ^ 

1 am tar from coming as an enemv 
yennes--” he began. Then he suddenly b^rUe off 
and went on, Sisters, if anything should hapo?n 
to you, believe me, I shall have no share in if^ I 
have come to ask a favour of you ” ^ 
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, : Still the women were ,s ■ . 

' ■ If I am annoying you — if — if I am. intruding, 
speak freelyj and I will go; but you must understand 
that I am entirely at your service ; that if I can do 
anything for you^ you need not fear to make use of 
me. I, and I only, perhaps, am above the law, since 
there is no King now.’’ 

There was such a ring of sincerity in the words 
that Sister Agathe hastily pointed to a chair as if to 
bid their guest be seated. Sister Agathe came of 
the house of Langeais; her manner seemed to indi- 
cate that once she had been familiar with brilliant 
scenes, and had breathed the air of courts. The 
stranger seemed half pleased, half distressed when 
he understood her invitation; he waited to sit down 
until the women were seated. 

You are giving shelter to a reverend father who 
refused to take the oath, and escaped the massacres 
at the Carmelites by a miracle-- — ” 

Hosanna! ” Sister Agathe exclaimed eagerly, 
interrupting the stranger, while she watched him 
with curious eyes. 

** That is not the name, I think,” he said. 

But, Monsieur,” Sister Marthe broke in quickly, 
” we have no priest here, and ” 

“ In that case you should be more careful and on 
your guard,” he answered gently, stretching out his 
hand for a breviary that lay on the table. “ I do not 
think that you know Latin, and — — ” 

He stopped; for, at the sight of the great emotion 
in the faces of the two poor nuns, he was afraid that 
he had gone too far. They were trembling, and the 
tears stood in their eyes. 

“ Do not fear,” he said frankly. ** I know your 
names and the name of your guest. Three days ago 
I heard of your distress and devotion to the venerable 
AhU de ” 

Hush! ” Sister Agathe cried,: 'in the simplicity 
of her heart, as she laid her finger on her lips. 

You see, Sisters, that if I had conceived the 
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horrible idea of betraying you, I could have given 
you up already, more than once — — 

At the words the priest came out of his hiding- 
place and stood in their midst. 

‘‘ I cannot believe, Monsieur, that you can be one 
of our persecutors,’* he said, addressing the stranger, 
and I trust you. What do you want with me ? ” 
The priest’s holy confidence, the nobleness 
expressed in every line in his face, would have 
disarmed a murderer. For a moment the mysterious 
Stranger, who had brought an element of excitement 
into lives of misery and resignation, gazed at the 
little group ; then he turned to the priest and said, 
as if making a confidence, “ Father, I came to beg 
you to celebrate a Mass for the repose of the soul of 
— of — of an august personage whose body will never 
rest in consecrated earth— — ” 

Involuntarily the Abb^ shivered. As yet, neither 
of the Sisters understood of whom the stranger was 
speaking; they sat with their heads stretched out 
and faces turned toward the speaker, curiosity in 
their whole attitude. The priest, meanwdiile, was 
scrutinizing the stranger; there was no mistaking the 
anxiety in the man’s face, the ardent entreaty in his 
eyes. 

‘‘ Very well,” returned the Abb^% ‘‘ Come back at 
midnight. I shall be ready to celebrate the only 
funeral service that it is in our power to offer in 
expiation of the crime of which you speak.” 

A quiver ran through the stranger, but a sweet yet 
sober satisfaction seemed to prevail over a hidden 
anguish. He took his leave respectfully, and the 
three generous souls felt his unspoken gratitude. 

Two hours later, he came back and tapped at the 
garret door. Mademoiselle de Beaus6ant showed the 
way into the second room in their humble lodging. 
Everything had been made ready. The Sisters had 
moved the old chest of drawers between the two 
chimneys, and covered its quaint outlines with a 
splendid altar cloth of green watered silk. 
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The bare walls looked all the barer, because the one 
thing that hung there was the great ivory and ebony 
crucifix, which of necessity attracted the eyes. Four 
slender little altar candles, which the vSisters had 
contrived to fasten into their places with sealing-wax, 
gave a faint pale light, almost absorbed by the walls; 
the rest of the room lay well-nigh in the dark. But 
the dim brightness, concentrated upon the holy 
things, looked like a ray from Heaven shining down 
upon the unadorned shrine. The floor was reeking 
with damp. An icy wind swept in through the 
chinks here and there, in a roof that rose sharply on 
either side, after the fashion of attic roofs. Nothing 
could be less imposing; yet perhaps, too, nothing 
could be more solemn than this mournful ceremony. 
A silence so deep that they could have heard the 
faintest sound of a voice on the Route d’Allemagne, 
invested the night-piece with a kind of sombre 
majesty; while the grandeur of the service — all 
the grander for the strong contrast with the poor 
surroundings — produced a feeling of reverent awe. 

The Sisters kneeling on either side of the altar, 
regardless of the deadly chill from the wet brick 
floor, were engaged in prayer, while the priest, 
arrayed in pontifical vestments, brought out a golden 
chalice set with gems; doubtless one of the sacred 
vessels saved from the pillage of the Abbaye de 
Chelles. Beside a ciborium, the gift of royal munifi- 
cence, the wine and water for the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass stood ready in two glasses such as could 
scarcely be found in the meanest tavern. For want 
of a missal, the priest had laid his breviary on the 
altar, and a common earthenware dish was set for 
the washing of hands that were pure and undefiled 
with blood. It was all so infinitely great, yet so 
little, poverty-stricken yet noble, a mingling of 
sacred and profane. 

The stranger came forward reverently to kneel 
between the two nuns. But the priest had tied crape 
round the chalice and the crucifix, having no other 
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way: of marking" the Mass as a requiem' serviee ; it was , 
as if God himself : had been in mourning. : The man 
suddenly noticed this, and the sight appeared to call 
up some overwhelming memory, for great drops of 
sweat stood out on his broad forehead. 

Then the four silent actors in the scene looked 
mysteriously at one another ; and their souls in 
emulation seemed to stir and communicate the 
thoughts within them until all were melted into one 
feeling of awe and pity. It seemed to them that the 
royal martyr whose remains had been consumed with 
quicklime, had been called up by their yearning and 
now stood, a shadow in their midst, in all the majesty 
of a king. They were celebrating an anniversary 
service for the dead whose body lay elsewhere. 
Under the disjointed laths and tiles, four Christians 
were holding a funeral service without a cofEn, and 
putting up prayers to God for the soul of a King of 
France. No devotion could be purer than this. It 
was a wonderful act of faith achieved without an 
afterthought. Surely in the sight of God it w^as like 
the cup of cold water which counterbalances the 
loftiest virtues. The prayers put up by two feeble 
nuns and a priest represented the whole Monarchy, 
and possibly at the same time, the Revolution found 
expression in the stranger, for the remorse in his 
face was so great that it was impossible not to think 
that he w^as fulfilling the vows of a boundless 
repentance. 

When the priest came to the Latin words, Introibo 
ad altare Dei a sudden divine inspiration flashed upon 
him; he looked at the three kneeling figures, the 
representatives of Christian France, and said instead, 
as though to blot out the poverty of the garret, We 
are about to enter the Sanctuary of God ! ’’ 

Those words, uttered with thrilling earnestness, 
struck reverent awe into the nuns and" the stranger. 
Under the vaulted roof of St. Peter's at Rome, God 
would not have revealed Himself in greater majesty 
than here for the eyes of the Christians in that poor 
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refuge;, so triie^ is it that all intermediaries between 
God and the^ soul of man are superfluous, and all the 
grandeur of God proceeds from Himself alone. 

The stranger's fervour was sincere. One emotion 
blended the prayers of the four servants of God and 
the King in a single supplication. The holy words 
rang like the music of heaven through the silence. 
At one moment, tears gathered in the stranger’s eyes. 
This was during the Pater Noster; for the priest 
added a petition in Latin, and his audience doubtless 
understood him when he said: “ remitte scelus 
regicidis sicut Ludovictis eis remisit semetipse 
fomive the regicides as Louis himself forgave them. 

The Sisters saw two great tears trace a channel 
down the stranger’s manly cheeks and fall to the 
floor. Then the oflice for the dead was recited ; the 
Domine salvtmi fac regem chanted in an undertone 
that went to the hearts of the faithful Royalists, for 
they thought how the child-King for whom they were 
praying was even then a captive in the hands of his 
enemies; and a shudder ran through the stranger, as 
he thought that a new crime might be committed, 
and that he could not choose but take his part in it. 

The service came to an end. The priest made a 
sign to the Sisters, and they withdrew. As soon as 
he was left alone with the stranger, he went toward 
him with a grave, gentle face, and said, in fatherly 
tones : 

“ My son, if your hands are stained wuth the blood 
of the royal martyr, confide in me. There is no sin 
that may not be blotted out in the sight of God by 
penitence as sincere and touching as yours appears 
to be.” 

At the first words, the man started with terror, in 
spite of himself. Then he recovered composure, and 
looked quietly at the astonished priest. 

“ Father,” he said, and the other could not miss 
the tremor in his voice, “ no one is more guiltless 
than I of the blood shed——” 

“ I am bound to believe you,” said the priest. He 
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paiised: a ' moment, ■ and again ' he his 

penitent. . But,, persisting : in ' the idea that the man 
before' him was one of ■ the members of the Gonven- 
.tion, one of the^ timorous voters who: betrayed an 
inviolable and anointed 'iiead ■ to save their own, he . 
began;.again gravely':'' 

'' Remember, my son,, that it is not enough to 
have^ taken no active-; .part in the great crime; that 
fact does not absolve you. The men who might have 
defended the King and left their swords in their 
scabbards, will have a very heavy account to render 
to the King of Heaven — Ah! yes,” he added, with 
an eloquent shake of the head, " heavy indeed!— 
for by doing nothing they became accomplices in 
the awful wickedness ” 

” But do you think that an indirect participation 
will be punished?” the stranger asked with a 
bewildered look. " There is the private soldier 
commanded to fall into line^ — is he actually 
responsible?” 

The priest hesitated. The stranger was glad; he 
had put the Royalist precisian in a dilemma, 
between the dogma of passive obedience on the one 
hand (for the upholders of the Monarchy maintained 
that obedience was the first principle of military 
law), and the equally important dogma which turns 
respect for the person of a King into a matter of 
religion. In the priest’s indecision he was eager 
to see a favourable solution of the doubts which 
seemed to torment him. To prevent too prolonged 
reflection on the part of the reverend Jansenist he 
added : , ^ 

” I should blush to offer remuneration of any kind 
for the funeral service which you have just performed 
for the repose of the King’s soul and the relief of 
my conscience. The only possible return for sorne- 
thing of inestimable value is an offering likewise 
beyond price. Will you deign, Monsieur, to take 
my gift of a holy relic? A day will perhaps come 
when you will understand its value.” 
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As he spoke the stranger held out a box ; it was 
very small and exceedingly light. The priest took 
it mechanically, as it were, so astonished was he by 
the man's solemn words, the tones of his voice, and 
the reverence with which he held out the gift. 

The two men went back together into the first room. 
The Sisters were waiting for them. 

This house that you are living in belongs to 
Miicius Scccvola, the plasterer on the first floor^*’ he 
said. “ He is well known in the Section for his 
patriotism, but in reality he is an adherent of the 
Bourbons. He used to be a huntsman in the service 
of his Highness the Prince de Conti, and he owes 
everything to him. So long as you stay in the house, 
you are safer here than anywhere else in France. 
Do not go out. Pious souls will minister to your 
necessities, and you can wait in safety for better 
times. Next year, on the 21st of January,"— he 
could not hide an involuntary shudder as he spoke, 
— " next year, if you are still in this dreary refuge, I 
will come back again to celebrate the expiatory mass 
with you — — " 

He broke off, bowed to the three, who answered not 
a word, gave a last look at the garret with its signs 
of poverty, and vanished. 

Such an adventure possessed all the interest of a 
romance in the lives of the innocent nuns. So, as 
soon as the venerable Abbe told them the story of 
the mysterious gift, it was placed upon the table, 
and by the feeble light of the tallow dip an 
indescribable curiosity appeared in the three anxious 
faces. Mademoiselle de Langeais opened the box, 
and found a very fine lawn handkerchief, soiled with 
sweat; darker stains appeared as they unfolded it. 

“That is blood!" exclaimed the priest. 

“ It is marked with a royal crown ! " cried Sister 
Agathe. 

The women, aghast, allowed the precious relic to 
fall. For their simple souls the mystery that hung 
about the stranger grew inexplicable; as for the 
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priest j from ' that day forth he . did' not even try to 
understand it. 

Before very long the prisoners knew thatj dn spite 
of the Terror, . some powerful hand was extended 
over them. It began when they received firewood 
and provisions; and next the Sisters knew that a 
woman had lent counsel to their protector, for linen 
was sent to them, and clothes in which they could 
leave the house without causing remark upon the 
aristocrat’s dress that they had been forced to wear. 
After awhile Mucius Sc^evola gave them two civic 
cards ; and often and often tidings necessary for the 
priest’s safety came to them in roundabout ways. 
Warnings and advice reached them so opportunely 
that they could only have been sent by some person 
in the possession of state secrets. And, at a time 
when femine threatened Paris, invisible hands 
brought rations of “ white bread ” for the proscribed 
women in the wretched garret. Still they fancied 
that Citizen Mucius Scmvola was only the mysterious 
instrument of a kindness always ingenious, and no 
less intelligent. 

The noble ladies in the garret could no longer 
doubt that their protector was the stranger of the 
expiatory mass on the night of the 22nd of January, 
1793; and a kind of cult of him sprang up among 
them. Their one hope was in him; they lived 
through him. They added special petitions for him 
to their prayers ; night and morning the pious souls 
prayed for his happiness, his prosperity, his safety; 
entreating God to remove all snares far from his 
path, to deliver him from his enemies, to grant him 
a long and peaceful life. And with this daily 
renewed gratitude, as it may be called, there blended 
a feeling of curiosity which grew more lively day 
by day. They talked over the circumstances of his 
first sudden appearance, their conjectures were 
endless; the stranger had conferred one more benefit 
upon them by diverting their minds. Again and 
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again they saicl^ -when he next came 'to see 'tliemas; 
he promised^ to celebrate the sad anniversary of the: 
death of Louis XVI, he should not escape their 
friendship. 

The night so impatiently awaited came at last. 
At midnight the old wooden staircase echoed with 
the strangers heavy footsteps. They had made the 
best of their room for his coming; the altar was 
ready, and this time the door stood open, and the 
two Sisters were out at the stairhead, eager to light 
the way. Mademoiselle de Langeais even came 
down a few steps, to meet their benefactor the 
sooner. 

Come,” she said, with a quaver in the 
affectionate tones, “ come in; we are expecting you.” 

He raised his face, gave her a dark look, and made 
no answer. The Sister felt as if an icy mantle had 
fallen over her, and said no more. At the sight of 
him, the glow of gratitude and curiosity died away 
in their hearts. Perhaps he was not so cold, not 
so taciturn, not so stern as he seemed to them, for 
in their highly wrought mood they were ready to 
pour out their feeling of friendship. But the three 
poor prisoners understood that he wished to be a 
stranger to them; and submitted. The priest 
fancied that he saw a smile on the manhs lips as 
he saw their preparations for his visit, but it was at 
once repressed. He heard Mass, said his prayer, 
and then disappeared, declining, with a few polite 
words, Mademoiselle de Langeais’s invitation to 
partake of the little collation made ready for him. 

After the 9th Thermidor, the Sisters and the Abb6 
de Marolles could go about Paris without the least 
danger. The first time that the Abbe wmnt out he 
walked to a perfumer's shop at the sign of The 
Queen of Roses, kept by the Citizen Ragon and his 
wife, court perfumers. The Ragons had been 
faithful adherents of the Royalist cause; it was 
through their means that the Vend&n leaders kept 
up a correspondence with the Princes and the 
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and the executioner going to the Pla?e Louis XV 
Ah . we used to see it often enough last vear • hut 
fW^^f anniversary of the twenty 

gS4 •» - ^e- 

m fcJSL” ■■ Tl-a. is not said 

Eh ! but ^ is the execution of RobesDierre’^ 

tSy“SuS'h„?^"^ themselves asTon^as 

ley could, but now it is their turn to go where thev 
many innocent people.” ■' 

The crowd poured by like a flood. The Ahh4 

h^ T there in the tumbril stood the man 
Mass in the garret three days ago. 
with™-' ““i ia 'ts man 

RairJn^Lir ^aa^iaman,” answered Monsieur 

^ ^ V ® executioner— f/ie executeur des 

.rMonSy:"'’^ '’■= ‘“O 

dvln^^’’ f ^ j Monsieur l’Abb4 is 

r-^ tw." eried out old Madame Ragon. She 

Sol d »f V"«ar, and tried'to restore 

rne priest to consciousness. 

th(a K-fr, ”tust have given_ me the handkerchief that 
to wipe his brow on the way to his 
martyrdom, murmured he. ”... Poor man ! . . 

Tail Sei" 

ra^ilg. thought that the poor Abb4 was 
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(Le colonel Chabert) 

Hullo! There is that old Box-coat again! 

This exclamation was made by a lawyer’s clerk of 
the class called in French offices a gutter-jumper— 
a messenger in fact — who at this moment w^as eating 
a piece of dry bread with a hearty appetite. He 
pulled off a morsel of crumb to make into a pellet, 
and fired it gleefully through the open pane of 
the window against which he was leaning. The 
pellet, well aimed, rebounded almost as high as 
the window, after hitting the hat of a stranger who 
was crossing the courtyard of a house in the Rue 
Vivienne, where dwelt Maitre Derville, attorney-at- 
law. 

Come, Simonnin, don’t play tricks on people, 
or I will turn you out of doors. However poor a 
client may be, he is still a man, hang it all! ” said 
the head clerk, pausing in the addition of a bilj 
of costs. 

The lawyer’s messenger is commonly, as was 
Simonnin, a lad of thirteen or fourteen, who, in 
every office, is under the special jurisdiction of the 
managing clerk, whose errands and billets--doux 
keep him employed on his way to carry writs to 
the bailiffs and petitions to the Courts. He is akin 
to the street boy in his habits, and to the petti- 
fogger by fate. The boy is almost always ruthless, 
unbroken, unmanageable, a ribald rhymester, impu- 
dent, greedy, and idle. And yet, almost all these 
clerklings have an old mother lodging on some fifth 
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do you call him old Box- 
coat asked Simonnm, with the air of a schoolhnv 
^ caught out his master. ^ 

ina ''Ti a"d cheese, lean- 

shoulder against the window jamb ; for he 
rested standing like a cab-horse, one of his leo-s 
h? sho?"^ P'-opped against the other, on the toe of 

P^^y that cove?” said the 
third clerk, whose name was Godeschal in a low 

exteSnnr-“^‘”^-‘” middle of a discourse he was 

defk of whih" engrossed by the fourth 

Clerk ot which copies were beinp* made bv two 

the provinces. 

tt p ^ went on improvising : 

But, in his noble and beneficent wisdom his 
Majesty Lo^s the Eighteenth-Uvrite it at full 
length, heh ! Desroches^ the learned-you, 2 you 
engross it !) — when he resumed the reins of Govern- 
i^nt, understood— (v/hat did that old niLompoop 

h^fl mimon to which fee 

had been called by Divine Providence !— (a note of 

i Z rnnrtfm ff ^^Slgh 

!! f P,“‘ six)— and his first thought, 

as js proved by the date of the order hereinafter 

the misfortunes caused by 
Umel «nd _xai disasters of the revolutionary 

times, by restoring to his numerous and faithful 
adherents-C numerous > is flattering, and oueht to 
please the Bench)— a// their unsold estates, whether 
Z3l^ OM-r realm, or m conquered or acquired 
territory, or in the endowments of public institutions, 
^rocZam ourselves competent to 
declare, that this is the spirit and meaning of the 
famous, truly loyal order given m— Stop,’’ said 
Godeschal to the _ three copying clerks, “that 
,y,f®^tence brings me to the end of my page. 
—Well, he went on, wetting the back fold of the 
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slieet with his tongue, so as to be able to fold back 
the page of thick stamped paper, “well, if you 
want to play him a trick, tell him that the master 
can only see his clients between two. and three in 
the morning; we shall see if he comes, the old 
. ruffian ! ” ■ . 

And Godeschal took up the sentence he w^as 
dictating — “ given in — Are you ready? 

“ Yes,’^ cried the three writers. 

It all went on together, the appeal, the gossip, and 
the conspiracy. 

“ Given m— Here, Daddy Boucard, what is the 
date of the order? We must dot our i's and cross 
our f s, by Jingo! It helps to fill the pages.” 

“ By Jingo ! ” repeated one of the copying clerks 
before Boucard, the head clerk, could reply. 

“What! have you written hy Jmgo? cried 
Godeschal, looking at one of the novices, with an 
expression at once stern and humorous. 

“ Why, yes,” said Desroelies, the fourth clerk, 
leaning across his neighbour’s copy, “he has 
written ‘ We must dot our Vs ’ and spelt it by 
Gingo ! ” 

All the clerks shouted with laughter, 

“ Why! Monsieur Hure, you take ‘By Jingo ’ 
for a law term, and you say you come from 
Mortagne ! ” exclaimed Simonnin. 

“ Scratch it cleanly out,” said the head clerk, “ If 
the judge, whose business it is to tax the bill, were 
to see such things, he would say you were laughing 
at the whole boiling. You would hear of it from 
the chief! Come, no more of this nonsense, 
Monsieur Hure ! A Norman ought not to write out 
an appeal without thought. It is the ‘ Shoulder 
arms ! ’ of the law. 

“ Given in — asked Godeschal. — “ Tell me 
when, Boucard.” 

“ June, 1814,” replied the head clerk, without 
looking up from his work. 

A knock at the office door interrupted the circuni-' 
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locutions of the prolix document. Five clerks with 
rows of hungry teeth, bright, mocking eyes, and 
curly heads, lifted their noses towards the door, 
after crying all together in a singing tone, “ Come 
iii!’^ 

Boucard kept his face buried in a pile of papers 
— broutilles (odds and ends) in French law jargon — 
and went on drawing out the bill of costs on which 
he was busy. 

The office was a large room furnished with the 
traditional stool which is to be seen in all these dens 
of law-quibbling. The stove pipe crossed the room 
diagonally to the chimney of a bricked-up fireplace ; 
on the marble chimney-piece were several chunks of 
bread, triangles of Brie cheese, pork cutlets, glasses, 
bottles, and the head clerk’s cup of chocolate. The 
smell of these dainties blended so completely with 
that of the immoderately overheated stove and the 
odour peculiar to offices and old papers, that the 
trail of a fox would not have been perceptible. The 
floor was covered with mud and snow, brought in 
by the clerks. Near the window stood the desk 
with a revolving lid, where the head clerk worked, 
and against the back of it was the second clerk’s 
table. The second clerk was at this moment in 
Court. It was between eight and nine in the 
morning. 

The only decoration of the office consisted in 
huge yellow posters, announcing seizures of real 
estate, sales, settlements under trust, final or interim 
judgments, — all the glory of a lawyer’s office. 
Behind the head clerk was an enormous stack of 
pigeon-holes from the top to the bottom of the room, 
of which each division was crammed with bundles 
of papers with an infinite number of tickets hanging 
from them at the ends of red tape, which give a 
peculiar physiognomy to law-papers. The lower 
rows were filled with cardboard boxes, yellow with 
use, on which might be read the names of the more 
important clients whose cases were juicily stewing 
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. .at ■ present time. The dirty window-panes 
admitted but little daylight. Indeed, there are very 
few offices in Paris' where it is possible to write 
without lamplight before ten in the morning in the 
month of February, for they are all ' left to vejy 
natural neglect; every one comes and no one stays; 
no one has any personal interest in a scene of mere 
routine — neither the attorney, nor the counsel, nor 
the clerks, trouble themselves about the appearance 
of a place which, to the youths, is a schoolroom; to 
the clients, a passage; to the chief, a laboratory. 
The greasy furniture is handed down to successive 
owners with such scrupulous care, that in some 
offices may still be seen boxes of remainders^ 
machines for twisting parchment gut, and bags left 
by the prosecuting parties of the Chatelet (abbre- 
viated to Chief ) — a Court which, under the old 
order of things, represented the present Court of 
First Instance (or County Court). 

So in this dark office, thick with dust, there was, 
as in all its fellows, something repulsive to the 
clients— -something which made it one of the most 
hideous monstrosities of Paris. Nay, were it not foij 
the mouldy sacristies where prayers are weighed out 
and paid for like groceries and for the old-clothes 
shops, where flutter the rags that blight all the 
illusions of life by showing us the last end of all 
our festivities — an attorney's office would be, of all 
social marts, the most loathsome. But we might 
say the same of the gambling-hell, of the Law 
Court, of the lottery office, of the brotheL 

But why? In these places, perhaps, the drama 
being played in a man’s soul makes him indifferent 
to accessories, which would also account for the 
single-mindedness of great thinkers and men of great 
ambitions. 

“Where is my penknife?” 

“ I am eating my breakfast.” 

” You go and be hanged! here is a blot on the 
copy.” 
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'' Silence, gentlemen ! ’’ 

These various exclamations were uttered simul- 
taneously at the moment when the old client shut 
the door with the sort of humility w^hich disfigures 
the movements of a man down on his luck. The 
stranger tried to. smile, but the muscles of his face 
relaxed as he vainly looked for some symptoms of 
amenity on the inexorably indifferent faces of the 
six clerks. Accustomed, no doubt, to gauge men, 
he very politely addressed the gutter-jumper," hoping 
to get a civil answer from this boy of all work. 

“ Monsieur, is your master at home? ” 

The pert messenger made no reply, but patted 
his ear with the fingers of his left hand, as much 
as to say, “ I am deaf.” 

‘‘What do you want, sir?” asked Godeschal, 
swallowing as he spoke a mouthful of bread big 
enough to charge a four-pounder, flourishing his 
knife and crossing his legs, throwing up one foot 
in the air to the level of his eyes. 

” This is the fifth time I have called,” replied the 
victim. ” I wish to speak to Monsieur Derville.” 

“ On business? ” 

“ Yes, but I can explain it to no one but ” 

“Monsieur Derville is in bed; if you want to 
consult him on some difficulty, he does no serious 
work till midnight. But if you will lay the case 
before us, we could help you just as well as he 
can to ” 

The stranger was unmoved; he looked timidly 
about him, like a dog who has got into a strange 
kitchen and expects a kick. By grace of their 
profession, lawyers’ clerks have no fear of thieves; 
they did not suspect the owner of the box-coat, and 
left him to study the place, where he looked in vain 
for a chair to sit on, for he was evidently tired. 
Attorneys, on principle, do not have many chairs 
in their offices. The inferior client, being kept 
waiting on his feet, goes away grumbling, but then 
he does not waste time, which, as an old lawyer 
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once ' saidj is '■ not allowed' ■ when,' the bill ■ is 
'taxed. 

■‘ Monsieur/^ said the old niaii, ‘‘ as I have 
already told you, I cannot explain my business to 
anyone but Monsieur Derville. I will\ wait till he 
iS' Up./^ , y .. 

had finished his bill. He smelt the 
fragrance of his chocolate, rose from his cane arm- 
chair, went to the chimney-piece, looked the old 
man from head to foot, stared at his coat, and made 
an indescribable grimace. He probably reflected 
that whichever way this client might be wrung, it 
would be impossible to squeeze out a centime, so he 
put in a few brief words to rid the office of a bad 
customer. 

“ It is the truth, monsieur. The chief only works 
at night. If your business is important, 1 recom- 
mend you to return at one in the morning/* The 
stranger looked at the head clerk with a bewildered 
expression, and remained motionless for a moment. 
The clerks, accustomed to every change of counten- 
ance, and the odd whimsicalities to which indecision 
or absence of mind gives rise in “ parties,** went on 
eating, making as much noise with their jaws as 
horses over a manger, and paying no further heed 
to the old man. 

“ I will come again to-night,’* said the stranger 
at length, with the tenacious desire, peculiar to the 
unfortunate, to catch humanity at fault. 

The only irony allowed to poverty is to drive 
Justice and Benevolence to unjust denials. When 
a poor wretch has convicted Society of falsehood, he 
throws himself more eagerly on the mercy of God. 

“ What do you think of that for a cracked pot? ** 
said Simonnin, without waiting till the old man had 
shut the door. 

“ He looks as if he had been buried and dug up 
again,” said a clerk. 

“ He is some Colonel who wants arrears of pay,” 
said the head clerk. 
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'' N05 he is a retired concierge^’* said GodescliaL 

“ I bet you he is a nobleman,*^ cried Boucard. 

''I bet you he has been' a porter,” retorted 
Godeschal, ‘‘ Only porters are gifted by nature 'with 
shabby box-coats, as worn and greasy and frayed as 
that old body’s. And did you see his trodden-down 
boots that let the water in, and his stock which serves 
for a shirt? He has slept in a dry arch.” 

“ He may be of noble birth, and yet have pulled 
the door-latch,” cried Desroches. “ It has been 
known ! ” 

“ No,” Boucard insisted, in the midst of laughter, 
” I maintain that he was a brewer in 1789, and a 
Colonel in the time of the Republic.” 

“ I bet theatre tickets round that he never was a 
soldier,” said Godeschal. 

” Done with you,” answwed Boucard. 

” Monsieur ! Monsieur I ” shouted the little 
messenger, opening the window. 

” What are you at now, Simonnet? ” asked 
Boucard. 

” I am calling him that you may ask him whether 
he is a Colonel or a porter; he must know.” 

All the clerks laughed. As to the old man, he 
was already coming upstairs again. 

” What can we say to him? ” cried Godeschal. 

“ Leave it to me,” replied Boucard. 

The poor man came in nervously, his eyes cast 
down, perhaps not to betray how hungry he was by 
looking too greedily at the eatables. 

Monsieur,” said Boucard, ” will you have the 
kindness to leave your name, so that Monsieur 
Derville may know ” 

” Chabert.” 

” The Colonel who was killed at Eylau? ” asked 
Hurd, who, having so far said nothing, was jealous 
of adding a jest to all the others. 

The same, Monsieur,” replied the good man, 
with antique simplicity. And he went away. 
^‘Whewl” 
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. Doiie brown ! 

■ ,“Poof!’’ ■ 

*^ Oh! ” 

'."^Ahr^ 

, .. Bourn ! ” 

; , The old rogue ! 

'^^Ting-a-ring-ting! 

‘"Sold again! ’’ 

“ Monsieur Desroches, you are going to the play 
without paying/* said Hurl to the fourth clerk, giving 
him a slap on the shoulder that might have killed a 
rhinoceros* 

There was a storm of cat-calls, cries, and exclama- 
tions, which all the onomatopoeia of the language 
would fail to represent. 

“ Which theatre shall we go to? *’ 

“ To the opera,*’ cried the head clerk. 

“ In the first place,” said Godeschal, “ I never 
mentioned which theatre. I might, if I chose, take 
you to see Madame Saqui.” 

“ Madame Saqui is not the play.” 

“ What is a play? ” replied Godeschal. “ First, 
we must define the point of fact. What did I bet, 
gentlemen ? A play. What is a play ? A spectacle. 
What is a spectacle ? Something to be seen- ” 

“ But on that principle you would pay your bet by 
taking us to see the water run under the Pont Neuf I ” 
cried Simonnin, interrupting him. 

“ To be seen for money,” Godeschal added. 

“ But a great many things are to be seen for money 
that are not plays. The definition is defective,” said 
Desroches. 

“ But do listen to me ! ” 

“You are talking nonsense, my dear boy/* said 
Boucard. 

“ Is Curtius* a play? ” said Godeschal. 

“ No/* said the head clerk, “ it is a collection of 
figures — ^biit it is a spectacle.” 

“ I bet you a hundred francs to a sou,** Godeschal 
. resumed, “ that Curtius’ Waxworks forms such a 
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show as might be. called a play or theatre. It contains 
' a thing to be seen' at various prices, according to the 
place you choose to occupy.** 

And so on, and so forth! ** said Simonnin. 

"'You mind I don’t box your ears! said 
Godeschal. 

The clerks shrugged their shoulders. 

‘‘ Besides, it is not proved that that old ape was not 
making game of us,” he said, dropping his argument, 
which was drowned in the laughter of the other clerks. 
‘‘ On my honour, Colonel Chabert is really and truly 
dead. His wife is married again to Comte Ferraud, 
Councillor of State. Madame Ferraud is one of our 
clients.” 

Come, the case is remanded till to-morrow,” said 
Boucard. ‘‘ To work, gentlemen. The deuce is in 
it; we get nothing done here. Finish copying that 
appeal ; it must be handed in before the sitting of the 
Fourth Chamber, judgment is to be given" to-day. 
Come, on you go! ” 

If he really were Colonel Chabert, would not that 
impudent rascal Simonnin have felt the leather of his 
boot in the right place when he pretended to be 
deaf?” said Desroches, regarding this remark as 
more conclusive than GodeschaFs. 

“ Since nothing is settled,” said Boucard, let us 
all agree to go to the upper boxes of the Frantjais 
and see Talma in ‘ Nero.* Simonnin may gfo to 
the pit.” 

And thereupon the head clerk sat down at his table, 
and the others follovred his example. 

Given in June eighteen hundred and fotirteen (in 
words),” said Godeschal. “ Ready? ” 

Yes,” replied the two copying clerks and the 
engrosser, whose pens forthwith began to creak over 
the stamped paper, making as much noise in the office 
as a hundred cockchafers imprisoned by schoolboys in 
paper cages. 

” And we hope that my lords on the Bench,^' the 
extemporizing clerk went on. ‘‘Stop! I must read 
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:my ^senteiice through, again. I do' not understand it 
myself.-* ■:■ 

‘'Forty-six (that must often happen) and three 
forty-nines/* said Boucard. 

“ We hope,'' Godeschal began again, after reading 
all through the document, “ that my lords on the 
Bench will not be less magnanimous than the august 
author of the decree, and that they will do justice 
against the miserable claims of the acting committee 
of the chief Board of the Legion of Honour by inter-^ 
preting the law in the wide sense we haue here set 
forth- ** 

“ Monsieur Godeschal, wouldn’t you like a glass of 
water? ” said the little messenger. 

“ That imp of a boy 1 ** said Boucard. Here, get 
on your double-soled shanks-mare, take this packet, 
and spin off to the Invalides.” 

“ Here set forth," Godeschal went on. “ Add in 
the interest of Madame la Vicomtesse (at full length) 
de Grandlieu" 

“ What! ” cried the chief, “ are you thinking of 
drawing up an appeal in the case of Viscomtesse de 
Grandlieu against the Legion of Honour— a case for 
the office to stand or fall by ? You are something like 
an ass! Have the goodness to put aside your copies 
and your notes ; you may keep all that for the case of 
Navarreins against the Hospitals. It is late; I will 
draw up a little petition myself, with a due allowance 
of ‘ inasmuch,’ and go to the Courts myself.” 

This scene is typical of the thousand delights which, 
when we look back on our youth, make us say, 
“ Those were good times.” 

At about one in the morning Colonel Chabert, self- 
styled, knocked at the door of Maitre Derville, attorney 
to the Court of First Instance in the Department of the 
Seine. The porter told him that Monsieur Derville 
had not yet come in. The old man said he had an 
appointment, and was shown upstairs to the rooms 
occupied by the famous lawyer, who, notwithstanding 
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his youth, was considered to have one of the longest 
heads in Paris. 

Having rung, the distrustful applicant was not a 
little astonished at finding the head clerk busily 
arranging in a convenient order on his master’s 
dining-room table the papers relating to the cases 
to be tried on the morrow. The clerk, not less 
astonished, bowed to the Colonel and begged him to 
take a seat, which the client did. 

“ On my word. Monsieur, I thought you were 
joking yesterday when you named such an hour for 
an interview,” said the old man, with the forced mirth 
of a ruined man, who does his best to smile. 

” The clerks w'ere joking, but they w'cre speaking 
the truth too,” replied the man, going on wuth his 
work. “ Monsieur Derville chooses this hour for 
studying his cases, taking stock of their possibilities, 
arranging how to conduct them, deciding on the line 
of defence. His prodig'ious intellect is freer at this 
hour — the only time when he can have the silence and 
quiet needed for the conception of good ideas. Since 
he entered the profession, you are the third person to 
come to him for a consultation at this midnight hour. 
After coming in, the chief will discuss each case, read 
ever}dhing, spend four or five hours perhaps over the 
business, then he will ring for me and explain to me 
his intentions. In the morning from ten till two he 
hears what his clients have to say, then he spends the 
rest of his day in appointments. In the evening he 
goes into society to keep up his connections. So he 
has only the night for undermining his cases, 
ransacking the arsenal of the Code, and laying his 
plan of battle. He is determined never to lose a case; 
he loves his art. He will not undertake every case, 
as his brethren do. That is his life, an exceptionally 
active one. And he makes a great deal of money.” 

As he listened to this explanation, the old man sat 
silent, and his strange face assumed an expression so 
bereft of intelligence, that the clerk, after looking at 
him, thought no more about him. 
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A few.^ minutes later^ Derville came in, in evening 
dress ; his head clerk opened the door to him, and went 
back to finish arranging the papers. The yoimg* 
lawyer paused for a moment in amazement on seeing 
in the dim light the strange client who awaited him. 
Colonel Chabert was as absolutely immovable as one 
of the wax figures in Curtins’ collection to which 
Godeschal had proposed to treat his fellow-clerks. 
This quiescence would not have been a subject for 
astonishment if it had not completed the supernatural 
aspect of the man’s whole person. The old soldier 
was dry and lean. His forehead, intentionally hidden 
under a smoothly combed wig*, gave him a look of 
mystery. His eyes seemed shrouded in a transparent 
film ; you w^ould have compared them to dingy mother- 
of-pearl with a blue iridescence changing in the gleam 
of the wax-lights. His face, pale, livid, and as thin 
as a knife, if I may use such a vulgar expression, was 
as the face of the dead. Round his neck was a tight 
black silk stock. 

Below the dark line of this rag the body was so 
completely hidden in shadow that a man of imagina- 
tion might have supposed the old head was due to 
some chance play of light and shade, or have taken it 
for a portrait by Rembrandt, without a frame. The 
brim of the hat which covered the old man’s brow cast 
a black line of shadow on the upper part of the face. 
This grotesque effect, though natural, threw into relief 
by contrast the white furrows, the cold wrinkles, the 
colourless tone of the corpse-like countenance. And 
the absence of all movement in the figure, of all fire in 
the eye, were in harmony with a certain look of 
melancholy madness, and the deteriorating symptoms 
characteristic of senility, giving the face an indescrib- 
ably ill-starred look which no human words could 
render. 

But an observer, especially a lawyer, could also have 
read in this stricken man the signs of deep sorrow, the 
traces of grief which had worn into this face, as drops 
of water from the sky falling on fine marble at last 
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sight of its soMime horror, whhe the S cLr^' 
Hend '■““ihg S a 

On seeing the attorney, the stranger started with 
the convulsive thrill that comes ove? a poet whJn « 
sudden noise rouses him from a fruitful feverie in 

hShm anM hastily re "ovS 

his_ hat and rose to bow to the young man • the lpith<hr 
lining of his hat was doubtless very greasy • his wio- 

stuck to It without his noticing it, ^anTSf hiVhS 
bare, showing his skull horribly disfigured bv a scar 
the nape of the neck and ending over the 
right eye, a prominent seam all across his h^d The 

wore to hide this gash gave the two lawyers no 

riven tktn this 

riven skull. The first idea suggested by the sie-ht nf 

this old wound was, “His intelligence mus? hate 
escaped through that cut.’’ ^ 
th“ this .is not Colonel Chabert, he is some 
thorough-gom^ trooper ! ’’ thought Boucard. 

Monsieur, ’ said Derville, “ to whom have I the 
honour of spealring? ’’ ^ 

“ To Colonel Chabert.’’ 

“ Which ? ” 

“ He who was killed at Eylau,’’ replied the old man. 
Un hearing this strange speech, the lawyer and his 
at each other, as much as to say, “ He 

Monsieur,” the Colonel went on, “ I wish to 
confide to you the secret of my position.” 

A thing well worthy of note is the natural intrepidity 
of lawyers. Whether from habit of receiving a great 
many persons, or from the deep sense of the protection 
conferred on them by the law, or from confidence in 
their mission, they enter everywhere, fearing nothing. 



like, priests ■ and physicians. ■.Derville signed to 
Boucardj who vanished. 

'' During the day, sir,” said the attorney, “ I am 
not so miserly of my time, but at night every minute is 
precious. ^ So be brief and concise. Go to the facts 
without digression. I will ask for any explanations I 
may consider necessary. Speak.’’ 

Having bid his strange client to be seated, the 
young man sat down at the table ; but while he gave 
his attention to the deceased Colonel, he turned over 
the bundles of papers. 

“ You know, perhaps,” said the dead man, that I 
commanded a cavalry regiment at Eyiau . I was of 
important service to the success of Murat’s famous 
charge which decided the victory. Unhappily for me, 
my death is an historical fact, recorded in Vtctoires et 
Conquetes, where it is related in full detail. We cut 
through the three Russian lines, which at once closed 
up and formed again, so that we had to repeat the 
movement back again. At the moment when we 
were nearing the Emperor, after having scattered the 
Russians, I came against a squadron of the enemy’s 
cavalry. I rushed at the obstinate brutes. Two 
Russian officers, perfect giants, attacked me both at 
once. One of them gave me a cut across the head that 
crashed through everything, even a black silk cap I 
wore next my head, and cut deep into the skull. I fell 
from my horse. Murat came up to support me; he 
rode over my body, he and all his men, fifteen 
hundred of them — there might have been morel My 
death was announced to the Emperor, who as a 
precaution — for he was fond of me, was the Master — • 
wished to know if there were no hope of saving the 
man he had to thank for such a vigorous attack. He 
sent two surgeons to identify me and bring me into 
Hospital, saying, perhaps too carelessly, for he was 
very busy, ‘ Go and see whether by any chance poor 
Chabert is still alive.’ These rascally saw-^bones, 
who had just seen me lying under the hoofs of the 
horses of two regiments, no doubt did not trouble 
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quIte^S ™y pulse, and reported that I was 

quite cicaci.^ The certificate' of death was probablv 

junsprXce.““'‘'““ ™“' 

luddilv complete 

^ ^ ®o probable though so 

stranp the young lawyer ceased Lgering the paper? 
rested his left elbow on the table, and with his Ed 
l^und looked steadily at the Colonel. 
r>« . ° know, Monsieur, that I am lawyer to the 
Ci^tesse !^rraud, ’ he said, interrupting the speaker 
“ Colonel Chabert’s widow? ” c ;,peaKer, 

_ “My wife— yes, Monsieur. Therefore, after a 
hundred fruitless attempts to interest lawyers, who 

to TO? IwutLn^ ^ mind to come 

to you. I will tell you of my misfortunes afterwards : 

for the present, allow me to prove the facts, explaining 
how things must have fallen out rather than how 
they did occur. Certain circumstances, known I 
suppose, to no one but the Almighty, compel me to 
speak of some things as hypothetical. The wounds I 
had received must presumably have produced tetanus, 
or have thrown me into a state analogous to that of a 
disease called, I believe, catalepsy. Otherwise how is 
It conceivable that I should have been stripped, as 
IS the custom m time of war, and thrown into the 
common grave by the men ordered to bury the dead ? 

Allow me here to refer to a detail of which I could 
know nothing till after the event, which, after all, I 
must speak of as my death. At Stuttgart, in 1814, I 
met an old quarter-master of my regiment. This dear 
lellow, the only man who chose to recognize me, and 
of whom I will tell you more later, explained the 
marvel of my preservation, by telling me that my 
horse was shot in the flank at the moment when I was 
wounded. Man and beast went down together, like 
a monk cut out of card-paper. As I fell, to the right 
or to the left, I was no doubt covered by the body of 
my horse, which protected me from being trampled 
to death or hit by a ball. 
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, When' I came to myself, Monsieur, ■ I was in a 
position and an atmosphere of which I could give you 
no idea if I talked till to-morrow. The little air there 
was to breathe was foul. I wanted to move, and found 
no room. I opened my eyes, and saw nothing. The 
most alarming circumstance was the lack of air, and 
this enlightened me as to my situation, I understood 
that no fresh air could penetrate to me, and that I must 
die. This thought took off the sense of intolerable 
pain which had aroused me. There was a violent 
singing in my ears. I heard— or I thought I heard, I 
will assert nothing — groans from the world of dead 
among whom I was lying. Some nights I still think 
I hear those stifled moans; though the remembrance 
of that time is very obscure, and my memory very 
indistinct, in spite of my impressions of far more acute 
suffering I was fated to go through, and which have 
confused my ideas. 

‘‘ But there was something more awful than cries; 
there was a silence such as I have never known else- 
where — literally, the silence of the grave. At last, by 
raising my hands and feeling the dead, I discerned a 
vacant space between my head and the human carrion 
above. I could thus measure the space, granted by 
a chance of which I knew not the cause. It would 
seem that, thanks to the carelessness and the haste 
with which we had been pitched into the trench, two 
dead bodies had leaned across and against each other, 
forming an angle like that made by two cards when 
a child is building a card castle. Feeling about me at 
once, for there was no time for play, I happily felt an 
arm lying detached, the arm of a Hercules ! A stout 
bone, to which I owed my rescue. But for this 
unhoped-for help, I must have perished. But with 
a fury you may imagine, I began to work my way 
through the bodies which separated me from the layer 
of earth which had no doubt been thrown over us — I 
say us, as if there had been others living ! I worked 
with a will, Monsieur, for here I am ! But to this 
day I do not know how I succeeded in getting through 
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«r,^ Wf formed a barrier between me 

and life. You will say I had three arms. Thi?S-oT 
bar which I used cleverly enough, opened out a iktTe 
l/oved,lnd f econoS 
^ At ^ but through snow. ^ 

oTVAn^* M ^ that my head was cut 

open. Happily my blood, or that of my comffdef 
r perhaps the torn skin of my horse, who knows^ 
had in coagulating formed a sort of natural plaister’ 
ut, in spite of It, I fainted away when my head came 
into contact with the snow. Howevhn the liSe 
melted the snow about me; and when 
L-trlt consciousness, I found mysdf t the 

as UouM^ ^ shouting as long 

as 1 could. ^ But the sun was rising, so I had verv little 

chance of being heard. Was there anyone fntt 

fields yet? I pulled myself up, using my feet as a 
spnng, resting on one of the dkd, wiose^ ribs were 

tor saying, Respect courage in misfortune ! ’ In 
s tort, Monsieur, after enduring the anguish if the 
word IS strong enough for my Lnzy of seeing fort 
long time, yes, quite a long time, those lursed 
Germans flying from a voice they heard where they 
could see no one, I was dug out by a woman, who 

enough to come close to my 
tfn.’t looked as though it had 

sprouted from the ground like a mushrolm. This 
woman went to fetch her husband, and between them 
they got me to their poor hovel. 

Lt? nf T T describe a 

State ot which I have no idea, but which, from the 

the effect of that malady. I remained for six months 

teSrf If '< ' 

talking m delirium. At last, my hosts mt me 
admired to the hospital at Heilsberg. 

r,( tho f u y^derstand. Monsieur, that I came out 
of the womb of the grave as naked as I came from my 
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mother's ; so that six months afterwards, when I 
remembered, one fine morning, that I had been 
Colonel Chabert, and when, on recovering my wits, 
I tried to extract from my nurse rather more respect 
than she paid to any poor devil, all my companions 
in the ward began to laugh. Luckily for me, the 
surgeon, out of professional pride, had answered for 
my cure, and was naturally interested in his patient. 
When I told him coherently about my former life, 
this good man, named Sparchmann, signed a deposi- 
tion, drawn up in the legal form of his country, giving 
an account of the miraculous way in which I had 
escaped from the trench dug for the dead, the day 
and hour when I had been found by my benefactress 
and her husband, the nature and exact spot of my 
injuries, adding to these documents a description of 
my person. 

Well, Monsieur, I have neither these important 
pieces of evidence, nor the declaration I made before 
a notary at Heilsberg, with a view to establishing my 
identity. From the day when I was turned out of that 
town by the events of war, I have wandered about like 
a vagabond, begging my bread, treated as a madman 
when I have told my story, without ever having found 
or earned a sou to enable me to recover the deeds 
which would prove my statements, and restore me to 
society. My sufferings have often kept me for six 
months at a time in some little town, where every care 
was taken of the invalid Frenchman, but where he 
was laughed at to his face as soon as he said he was 
Colonel Chabert. For a long time that laughter, 
those doubts, used to put me into rages which did me 
harm, and which even led to my being locked up at 
Stuttgart as a madman. And, indeed, as you may 
judge from my story, there was ample reason for 
shutting a man up. 

At the end of two years' detention, which I was 
compelled to submit to, after hearing my keepers say 
a thousand times, ^ Here is a poor man who thinks 
he is Colonel Chabert ' to people who would reply, 
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sibility o/'JTy own^Sv™nture"''TS of the impos- 
resigned, and ouiet InH * ^ ^ melancholy, 
ColSnel ChabtSrdS?o 

r:i„zf «ore fS„°s“ “'rrsss 

^fxr r ^ delirium which I ” -" o ^ee raris 

fell into a*’deep^studv^whfrh^n^^’MF°^^”^^ Chabert 
“One fineX^ - if-’ Derville respected. 

day, X gave t leroVSe“Ss“ eT 

“"aKEgcS' '*’« ' SsSf; 

Chabert ? longer called myself Colonel 

.h“ ay, aometTis iXl; “ "■’* ‘”'V “<* S 

illness^had hnTX -"X ^dls me. If my 

ir f , deprived me of afl memory of my nSt 

STd Tf “M™"? ™4°no iaTer'Sfa'id 

Austrii 5tSia‘“''|gl;?Lo:s? i" 

all 4°S!'’ '>a™apset 

PauJ for a momeS,' fb^ .r““ 

begin my lawsuit 

wife? 4hP Comtesse Ferraud my 

hoinr. thirty thousand francs a year which 

I tpH^l ° ^ sou. ’ When 

proXse-Ta things-ilen of sense; when ? 

Count action against a 

count and Countess; when I— a dead man— brinp- im 

as against a certificate of death a certificate of LrrfaS 
the air of cold politeness, which you all know how to 
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assume to, rid yourselves, of a' hapless ■ wretch,' or 
brutally, like men who think they have to deal with a 
swindler or a madman — it depends on their nature. 
I have been buried under the dead; but now I am 
buried under the living, under papers, under facts, 
under the whole of society, which wants to shove me 
underground again ! ” 

“ Pray resume your narrative,'’ said Derville* 

' Pray resume it! " cried the hapless old man, 
taking the young lawyer’s hand. ‘‘ That is the first 
polite word I have heard since ” 

The Colonel wept. Gratitude choked his voice. 
The appealing and unutterable eloquence that lies in 
the eyes, in a gesture, even in silence, entirely 
convinced Derville, and touched him deeply. 

Listen, Monsieur,” said he; “ I have this evening 
won three hundred francs at cards. I may very well 
lay out half that sum in making a man happy. I wull 
begin the inquiries and researches necessary to obtain 
the documents of which }^ou speak, and until they 
arrive I will give you five francs a day. If you are 
Colonel Chabert, you will pardon the smallness of 
the loan as coming from a young man who has his 
fortune to make. Proceed.” 

The Colonel, as he called himself, sat for a moment 
motionless and bewildered ; the depth of his woes had 
no doubt destroyed his powers of belief. Though he 
was eager in pursuit of his military distinction, of his 
fortune, of himself, perhaps it was in obedience to the 
inexplicable feeling, the latent germ in every man’s 
heart, to which we owe the experiments of alchemists, 
the passion for glory, the discoveries of astronomy 
and of physics^ everything which prompts man to 
expand his being by multiplying himself through 
deeds or ideas. In his mind the Egu was now but a 
secondary object, just as the vanity of success or the 
pleasure of winning become dearer to the gambler 
than the object he has at stake. The young lawyer’s 
words were as a miracle to this man, for ten years 
repudiated by his wife, by justice, by the whole 
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social creation. To find in a lawyer’s offir*^ th» . 
gold pieces which had so long beL reftSd & k” 
SO many people, and in so many ways f The Colnnpi 
was like the lady who, having been ill of a fever 
fifteen years, fancied she haS soml frel imnU I 
when she was cured. There are joys ?n whTrh^ ^ 
have^ceased to believe; they fall on^us 
thunderbolt ; they burn us. The poor man ’s gratitude 

srs 

w'S,„“d his vAe””'™”'- ^ wLu 

simpSrof f'iiU or 

something of the child in a true sildiL and almoi 

=°“‘“ >" “ ohiid. ”e^pS% 

Dervtlle.^^''“^^''^‘ prison,” said 

” Ye? ” the Colonel. 

“ wu’* .aa*d DerviIIe, with a bow. 

What is she like? ” 

‘‘ Still quite charming.” 

The old man held up his hand, and seemed to he 
swallowing down some secret anguish with the grave 
n ^lemn resignation that is characteristic of men 

balSeMd”'”^ o-dfrelT 

for h^h??Ith?H*' ^ ®°rt of cheerfulness- 

tor he breathed again, the poor Colonel ; he had again 

risen from the grave; he had just melted a covS 
of snow less easily thawed than that which had 

breath, as if he had just escaped from a dungeon— 
Monsieur, if I had been a handsome young fellow 

W?L? h J- ""‘^^tirtunes would have 'befaien me! 
Women believe in men when they flavour their 
speeches with the word Love. They hurry th?n they 
come, they go, they are everywhere at once / they 
intrigue, they assert facts, they play the very S 
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for a man who takes their fancy* But how could I 
interest a woman ? I had a face like a Requiem* I 
was dressed like a sans-^cwlotte, I was more like an 
Esquimaux than a Frenchman — I, who had formerly 
been considered one of the smartest of fops in 1799 ! 
— ly Chabert, Count of the Empire. 

“ Welly on the very day when I was turned out 
into the streets like a dog, I met the quartermaster of 
whom I just now spoke. This old soldier’s name 
was Boutin. The poor devil and I made the queerest 
pair of broken-down hacks I ever set eyes on. I met 
him out walking; but though I recognized him, he 
could not possibly guess who I was. We went into 
a tavern together. In there, when I told him my 
name, Boutin’s mouth opened from ear to ear in a 
roar of laughter, like the bursting of a mortar. That 
mirth, Monsieur, was one of the keenest pangs I have 
known. It told me without disguise how great were 
the changes in me! I was, then, unrecognizable 
even to the humblest and most grateful of my former 
friends I 

“ I had once saved Boutin’s life, but it was only 
the repayment of a debt I owed him. I need not tell 
you how he did me this service; it was at Ravenna, 
in Italy. The house where Boutin prevented my 
being stabbed was not extremely respectable. At that 
time I was not a colonel, but, like Boutin himself, a 
common trooper. Happily there were certain details 
of this adventure which could be known only to us 
two, and when I recalled them to his mind his 
incredulity diminished. I then told him the story of 
my singular experiences. Although my eyes and my 
voice, he told me, were strangely altered, although I 
had neither hair, teeth, nor eyebrows, and was as 
colourless as an Albino, he at last recognized his 
Colonel in the beggar, after a thousand questions, 
which I answered triumphantly. 

‘‘ He related his adventures; they were not less 
extraordinary than my own; he had lately come back 
from the frontiers of China, which he had tried 
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to cross after escaping ■ from Siberia* : He told me 
of the catastrophe of the Russian , campaign^ and of 
Napoleon's first abdication. That news was : one of 
the things which caused me most anguish ! 

yij-Q two curious derelicts, having been rolled : 
over the globe as pebbles are rolled by the ocean when 
storms bear them from shore to shore. Between us 
we had seen Egypt, Syria, Spain, Russia, Holland, 
Germany, Italy and Dalmatia, England, China, 
Tartary, Siberia; the only thing wanting was that 
neither of us had been to America or the ln(Ties:y^:,'^ 
Finally, Boutin, who still ’was more locomotive than I, 
undertook to go to Paris as quickly as might be to 
inform my wife of the predicament in which I w^as. 

I wrote a long letter full of details to Madame 
Chabert. That, Monsieur, was the fourth ! If I had 
had any relatives, perhaps nothing of all this might 
have happened; but, to be frank with you, I am but 
a workhouse child, a soldier, whose sole fortune was 
his courage, whose sole family is mankind at large, 
whose country is France, whose only protector is the 
Almighty. — Nay, I am wrong ! I had a father^ — the 
Emperor ! Ah I if he were but here, the dear man ! 

If he could see his Chahert^ as he used to call me, 
in the state in which I am now, he would be in a 
rage ! What is to be done? Our sun is set, and we 
are all out in the cold now. After all, political events 
might account for my wife’s silence ! 

Boutin set out. He was a lucky fellow ! He had 
two bears, admirably trained, which brought him in a 
living. I could not go with him ; the pain I suffered 
forbade my walking long stages. I wept, Monsieur, 
when we parted, after I had gone as far as my state 
allowed in company with him and his bears. At 
Karlsruhe I had an attack of neuralgia in the head, 
and lay for six weeks on straw in an inn. — I should 
never end if I w^ere to tell you all the distresses of 
my life as a beggar. Moral suffering, before which 
physical suffering pales, nevertheless excites less pity, 
because it is not seen* I remember shedding tears, 
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■as I stood' in front of a fine house in Strassburg where 
I once had given an entertainment, and where nothing 
was given me, not even a piece of bread- Having 
agreed with Boutin on the road I was to take, I went 
to every post-office to ask if there were a letter or some 
money for me. I arrived at Paris without having 
found either. What despair I had been forced to 
endure ! ‘ Boutin must be dead ! ’ I told myself, and 

in fact the poor fellow was killed at Waterloo. I 
heard of his death later, and by mere chance. His 
errand to my wife had, of course, been fruitless. 

“ At last I entered Paris — with the Cossacks. To 
me this was grief on grief. On seeing the Russians 
in France, I quite forgot that I had no shoes on my 
feet or money in my pocket. Yes, Monsieur, my 
clothes were in tatters. The evening before I reached 
Paris I was obliged to bivouac in the woods of Claye. 
.The chill of the night air no doubt brought on an 
attack of some nameless complaint which seized me 
as I was crossing the Faubourg Saint-Martin. I 
dropped almost senseless at the door of an iron- 
monger's shop. When I recovered I was in a bed 
in the PIdtel-Dieu. There I stayed very contentedly 
for a,bout a month. I was then turned out; I had no 
money, but I was well, and my feet were on the good 
stones of Paris. With what delight and haste did I 
make my way to the Rue du Mont-Blanc, where my 
wife should be living in a house belonging to me! 
Bah ! the Rue du Mont-Blanc was now the Rue de la 
Chauss^e d’Antin; I could not find my house; it had 
been sold and pulled down. Speculators had built 
several houses over my gardens. Not knowing that 
my wife had married Monsieur Ferraud, I could obtain 
no information. 

'' At last I went to the house of an old lawyer who 
had been in charge of my affairs. This worthy man 
was dead, after selling his connection to a younger 
man. This gentleman informed me, to my great 
surprise, of the administration of my estate, the settle- 
ment of the moneys, of my wife’s marriage, and the 
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birth of. her two children.' When T: told that I 
was Colonel Chabert, he laughed so heartily that I 
left him- without saying another word. My detention 
at Stuttgart had suggested possibilities of Charenton/ 
and I determined to act with caution. Then y 
Monsieur, knowing where my wife liYed, I went to 
her house, my heart high wdth hope. — Well,” said 
the Colonel, with a gesture of concentrated fury, 
‘‘ when I called under an assumed name I was not 
admitted, and on the day when I used my own I was 
turned out of doors. 

To see the Countess come home from a ball or the 
play in the early morning, I have sat whole nights 
through, crouching close to the wall of her gateway. 
My eyes pierced the depths of the carriage, which 
flashed past me with the swiftness of lightning, and 
I caught a glimpse of the woman who is my wife and 
no longer mine. Oh, from that day I have lived for 
vengeance I ’’ cried the old man in a hollow voice, and 
suddenly standing up in front of Derville. ‘‘ She 
knows that I am alive ; since my return she has had 
two letters written with my own hand. She loves me 
no morel— I— I know not whether I love or hate her. 
I long for her and curse her by turns. To me she 
owes all her fortune, all her happiness; well, she has 
not sent me the very smallest pittance. Sometimes I 
do not know what will become of mel ’’ 

With these words the veteran dropped on to his 
chair again and remained motionless. Derville sat in 
silence, studying his client. 

“It is a serious business,” he said at length, 
mechanically. “ Even granting the genuineness of 
the documents to be procured from Heilsberg, it is 
not proved to me that we can at once win our case. It 
must go before three tribunals in succession. I must 
think such a matter over with a clear head ; it is quite 
exceptional.” 

“ Oh,” said the Colonel, coldly, with a haughty 
jerk of his head, “ if I fail, I can die — but not alone.” 

The feeble old man had vanished. The eyes were 
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those of a man of energy, lighted up with the spark 
of desire and revenge. 

“ We must perhaps compromise,” said the lawyer. 

” Compromise ! ” echoed Colonel Chabert. “ Am 
I dead, or am I alive? ” 

“ I hope, Monsieur,” the attorney went on, “ that 
you will follow my advice. A^our cause is mine. 
You will soon perceive the interest I take in your 
situation, almost unexampled in judicial records. For 
the moment I will give you a letter to my notary, who 
will pay you to your order fifty francs every ten days. 
It would be unbecoming for you to come here to 
receive alms. If you are Colonel Chabert, you ought 
to be at no man’s mercy. I shall regard these 
advances as a loan ; you have estates to recover ; you 
are rich.” 

This delicate compassion brought tears to the old 
man’s eyes. Derville rose hastily, for it was perhaps 
not correct for a lawyer to show emotion ; he went 
into the adjoining room, and came back with an 
unsealed letter, which he gave to the Colonel. When 
the poor man held it in his hand, he felt through the 
paper two gold pieces. 

” Will you be good enough to describe the 
documents, and tell me the name of the town, and in 
what kingdom? ” said the lawyer. 

The Colonel dictated the information, and verified 
the spelling of the names of places ; then he took his 
hat in one hand, looked at Derville, and held out the 
other — a horny hand, saying with much simplicity : 

“ On my honour, sir, after the Emperor, you are the 
man to whom I shall owe most. You are a splendid 
fellow ! ” 

The attorney clapped his hand into the Colonel’s, 
saw him to the stairs, and held a light for him. 

‘‘ Boucard,” said Derville to his head clerk, “ I have 
just listened to a tale that may Cost me five-and-twenty 
louis. If I am robbed, I shall not regret the money, 
for I shall have seen the most consummate actor of 
the day.” 
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..When,: the Colonel was- in .the ,stre,et, and close to a 
lamp,.. he took the two twenty-franc .pieces out of the 
letter .and looked at them for a .moment,.', under the , 
light... It w-as the .first gold, he had see.n for .nine, 
years.. 

: I may smoke 'cigars- !. ’’ he said to himself. 

, About three months after, this in.terview, at., night, 
in . Derville^s .room,, the notary ' commissioned, .to- 
advance .the half-pay^ on Derville^s, account to.liis 
eccentric, .client,, came -to consult the attorney, on. a 
serious, matter, and began- by begging him to, refund 
the six hundred francs that the .old. soldier, ..had 
received. . 

"" Are .you amusing yourself with pensioning, the 
old army.? said the - notary, laughing— a. young 'man 
named. Crottat, who -had just.. bought .up. the office in 
wiiich heliad been hea-d. clerk', his, chief .having fled 
inconsequenceofadisastrousbankruptcy.' 

I have to thank -you, my ■ dear sir, for reminding 
. me . of:, that affair, ’V replied Derville. . ' My .philan- 
thropy ;wili not carry, .me beyond :tw.enty-five..louis; I 
have,. I' fear, already been the .dupecf my patriotism,” 

As ' Derville finished the sentence, he, saw on his 
desk the papers his' head clerk had laid out - for him. 
His .eye was struck by -.the:appearance. ,of th'e stamps — 
long,: .square, and triangular,.' in. red and blue.ink, 
wliich distinguished a letter that had come through 
the Prussian, Austrian, Bavarian, and French- post- 
offices. 

Ah, ha ! ” said he with a laugh, here is the last 
act of the comedy; now we shall see if I have been 
taken in ! ” 

He took up the letter and opened it ; but he could 
not read it; it was written in German. 

‘‘ Boucard, go yourself and have this letter trans- 
lated, and bring it back immediately,” said Derville, 
half opening his study door, and giving the letter to 
the head clerk. 

The notary at Berlin, to whom the lawyer had 
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writteiij :informed him that the. documents,, he had been , 
requested to. forward m^ould arrive within a few days • 
of this note announcing them. They were, he said, 
all perfectly .regular and duly witnessed, and legally 
stamped to serve as evidence in law. He also 
informed him that almost all the witnesses to the facts 
recorded under these affidavits were still to be found 
at Eylau, in Prussia, and that the woman to whom 
Monsieur le Comte Chabert owed his life was still 
living in a suburb of Heilsberg. 

“ This looks like business,” cried Derville, when 
Boucard had given him the substance of the letter. 

But look here, my boy,” he went on, addressing the 
notary, ‘‘ I shall want some information which ought 
to exist in your office. ,Was it not that old rascal 
Roguin “? ” 

” We will say that unfortunate, that ill-used 
Roguin,” interrupted Alexander Crottat with a 
laugh. ■ 

” Well, was it not that ill-used man who has just 
carried off eight hundred thousand francs of his 
clients’ money, ’ and reduced several families to 
despair, who effected the settlement of Chabert’s 
estate ? I fancy I have seen that in the doGuments 
in our case of Ferraud.” 

” Yes,” said Crottat. “ It was when I was third 
clerk; I copied the papers and studied them 
thoroughly. Rose Cliapotel, wife and widow of 
Hyacinthe, called Chabert, Count of the Empire, 
grand officer of the Legion of Honour. They had 
married without settlement ; thus, the}’^ held all the 
property in common. To the best of my recollection, 
the personality was about six hundred thousand 
francs. Before his marriage, Comte Chabert had 
made a will in favour of the hospitals of Paris, by 
which he left them one-quarter of the fortune he 
might possess at the time of his decease, the State to 
take the other quarter. The will was contested, there 
was a forced sale, and then a division, for the attorneys 
went at a pace. At the time of the settlement the 
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.monster who was then governing , France handed^ over 
to the. widow, by; ' ■ special decree, - the portiGn 
bequeathed to the treasury/’ 

So that Comte Chabert’s personal fortune was no 
more than three hundred thousand francs ?” 

“Consequently so it was, old fellow! said 
Crottat. “ You lawyers sometimes are very clear*- 
headed, though you are accused of false practices in 
pleading for one side or the other.” 

Colonel Chabert, whose address was written at the 
bottom of the first receipt he had given the notary, 
was lodging in the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, Rue du 
Petit Banquier, with an old quartermaster of the 
Imperial Guard, now a cowkeeper, named Vergniaud. 
Having reached the spot, Derville was obliged to go 
on foot in search of his client, for his coachman 
declined to drive along an unpaved street, where the 
ruts were rather too deep for cab wheels. Looking 
about him on all sides, the lawyer at last discovered 
at the end of the street nearest to the boulevard, 
between two walls built of bones and mud, two shabby 
stone gate-posts, much knocked about by carts, in 
spite of two wooden stumps that served as blacks. 
These posts supported a cross beam with a pent-house 
coping of tiles, and on the beam, in red letters, were 
the words, “Vergniaud, dairyman.” To the right 
of this inscription were some eggs, to the left a cow, 
all painted in white. The gate was open, and no 
doubt remained open all day. Beyond a good-sized 
yard there was a house facing the gate, if indeed the 
name of house may be applied to one of the hovels 
built in the neighbourhood of Paris, which are like 
nothing else, not even the most wretched dwellings 
in the country, of which they have all the poverty 
without their poetry. 

Indeed, in the midst of fields, even a hovel may 
have a certain grace derived from the pure air, the 
verdure, the open country— a hill, a serpentine road, 
vineyards, quick-set hedges, moss-grown thatch and 
rural implements ; but poverty in Paris gains dignity 
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only by horror. Though recently built, this house 
seemed ready to fall into ruins. None of its materials 
had found a legitimate use ; they had been colleGted 
from the various demolitions which are going on every 
day in Paris. On a shutter made of the boards of 
a shop-sign Derville read the words, ‘‘Fancy 
Goods/' The windows were all mismatched and 
grotesquely placed. The ground floor, which seemed 
to be the habitable part, was on one side raised above 
the soil, and on the other sunk in the rising ground. 
Between the gate and the house lay a puddle full of 
stable litter, into which flowed the rain-water and 
house waste. The back wall of this frail construction, 
which seemed rather more solidly built than the rest, 
supported a row of barred hutches, where rabbits bred 
their numerous families. To the right of the gate was 
the cowhouse, with a loft above for fodder; it com- 
municated with the house through the dairy. To the 
left was a poultry yard, with a stable and pigsties, 
the roofs finished, like that of the house, with rough 
deal boards nailed so as to overlap, and shabbily 
thatched with rushes. 

Like most of the places where the elements of the 
huge meal daily devoured by Paris are every day 
prepared, the yard Derville now entered showed traces 
of the hurry that comes of the necessity for being 
ready at a fixed hour. The large pot-bellied tin cans 
in which milk is carried, and the little pots for cream, 
were flung pell-mell at the dairy door, with their linen- 
covered stoppers. The rags that were used to clean 
them, fluttered in the sunshine, riddled with holes, 
hanging to strings fastened to poles. The placid 
horse, of a breed known only to milk-women, had 
gone a few steps from the cart, and was standing in 
front of the stables, the door being shut. A goat was 
munching the shoots of a starved and dusty vine that 
clung to the cracked yellow wall of the house. A 
cat, "squatting on the cream jars, was licking them 
over. The fowls, scared by Derville's approach, 
scattered away screaming, and the watch-dog barked. 
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, ■ And 'the man" who decided the victory .at ,:EyIau,,„ 
is/to be fGund here'! *'* said Derville.to himseltV'.as^ M 
eyes' took in at a glance the general effect of the 
squalid scene. ■. 

.■■,The house -had been- left in charge of three Tittle 
boys. One, who had climbed to the top of a cart 
loaded with hay, was pitching stones into the chimney 
of a neighbouring house, in the hope that they might 
fall into a saucepan; another was trying to get a pig 
into a cart by the back board, which rested on the 
ground; while the third, hanging on in front, was 
waiting till the pig had got into the cart, to hoist it 
by making the whole thing tilt. When Derville asked 
them if Monsieur Chabert lived there, neither of them 
replied, but all three looked at him with a sort of 
bright stupidity, if I may combine those two words. 
Derville repeated his questions, but without success. 
Provoked by the saucy cunning of these three imps, 
he abused them with the sort of pleasantry which 
young men think they have a right to address to little 
boys, and they broke the silence with a horse-laugh. 
Then Derville was angry. 

The Colonel, hearing him, now came out of a little 
low room, close to the dairy, and stood on the 
threshold of his doorway with indescribable military 
coolness. He had in his mouth a very finely coloured 
pipe — a technical phrase to a smoker — a humble, 
short clay pipe of the kind called “ hrule-^giieule ^ 
He lifted the peak of a dreadfully greasy cloth cap, 
saw Derville, and came straight across the midden to 
join his benefactor the sooner, calling out in friendly 
tones to the boys 

Silence in the ranks ! 

The children at once kept a respectful silence, which 
showed tffe power the old soldier had over them. 

“Why did you not write to me? he said to 
Derville. “Go along by the cdwhouse I There — 
the path is paved there,*’ he exclaimed, seeing the 
lawyer’s hesitancy, for he did not wish to wet his 
feet in the manure heap. 
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Jumping from one dry spot to another, Derville 
reached the door by which the Colonel had come out. 
Chabert seemed but ill pleased at having to receive 
him in the bedroom he occupied ; and, in fact, Derville 
found but one chair there. The 'Colonel’s bed con- 
sisted of some trusses of straw, over which his hostess 
had spread two or three of those old fragments of 
carpet, picked up heaven knows where, which milk- 
women use to cover the seats of their carts. The floor 
was simply the trodden earth. The walls, sweating 
saltpetre, green with mould, and full of cracks, were 
so excessively damp that on the side where the 
Colonel’s bed was a reed mat had been nailed. The 
famous box-coat hung on a nail. Two pairs of old 
boots lay in a corner. There was not a sign of linen. 
On the worm-eaten table the Bulletins de la Grande 
Armee, reprinted by Plancher, lay open, and seemed 
to be the Colonel’s reading; his countenance was calm 
and serene in the midst of this squalor. His visit to 
Derville seemed to have altered his features ; the 
lawyer perceived in them traces of a happy feeling, a 
particular gleam set there by hope. 

“ Does the smell of a pipe annoy you? ” he said, 
placing the dilapidated stravr-bottomed chair for his 
lawyer. 

“ But, Colonel, you are dreadfully uncomfortable 
here! ” 

The speech was wrung from Derville by the distrust 
natural to lawyers, and the deplorable experience 
which they derive early in life from the appalling and 
obscure tragedies at which they look on. 

“ Here,” said he to himself, “ is a man who has 
of course spent my money in satisfying a trooper’s 
three theological virtues— play, wine, and women! ” 

“ To be sure. Monsieur, we are not distinguished 
for luxury here. It is a camp lodging, tempered by 

friendship, but ” And the soldier shot a deep 

glance at the man of law— “ I have done no one 
wrong, I have never turned my back on anybody, and 
I sleep in peace.” 
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Derville reflected that there would be some want, of 
delicacy' in, asking his client to account for the sums 
■ of money he had advanced, so he merely: said : 

But why would you not come to Paris, where you 
might have lived as cheaply as you do here, but' where 
you would have been better lodged ? ” 

“ Why,’’ replied the Colonel, ‘‘ the good folks with 
whom l am living had taken me in and fed me gmtis 
for a year. How could 1 leave them just when I had 
a little money. Besides, the father of those three 
pickles is an old Egyptian 

“ An Egyptian ! ” 

** We give that name to the troopers who came back 
from the expedition into Egypt, of w^hich I was one. 
Not merely are all who get back brothers; Vergniaud 
was in my regiment. We have shared a draught of 
water in the desert; and besides, I have not yet 
finished teaching his brats to read.” 

He might have lodged you better for your 
money,” said Derville. 

“ Bah ! ” said the Colonel, “ his children sleep on 
the straw as I do. He and his wife have no better 
bed ; they are very poor, you see. They have taken 
a bigger business than they can manage. But -if. I 
recover my fortune. . . . However, it does very 
well.” 

“ Colonel, to-morrow, or next day, I shall receive 
your papers from Heilsberg. The woman who dug 
you out is still alive 1 ” 

“ Curse the money I To think I haven’t got any ! ” 
he cried, flinging his pipe on the ground. 

Now, a well-coloured pipe is to a smoker a precious 
possession ; but the impulse was so natural, the 
emotion so generous, that every smoker, and the excise 
office itself, would have pardoned this crime of treason 
to tobacco. Perhaps the angels may have picked up 
the pieces. 

“ Colonel, it is an exceedingly complicated 
business,” said Derville as they left the room to walk 
up and down in the sunshine. 
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^^To^^ mey * said' the soldier, ‘‘ it appears exceed- 
ingly simple. I was thought to be dead, and here 
I am ! Give me back my wife and my fortune; give 
me the rank of General, to which I have a right, for 
I was made Colonel of the Imperial Guard the day 
before the battle of Eylau.’’ 

“ Things are not done so in the legal world,** 
said Derville. “Listen to me. You are Colonel 
Chabert, I am glad to think it ; but it has to be 
proved judicially to persons whose interest it will be 
to deny it. Hence, your papers will be disputed. 
That contention will give rise to ten or twelve 
preliminary inquiries. Every question will be sent 
under contradiction up to the supreme court, and 
give rise to so many costly suits, which will hang on 
for a long time, however eagerly I may push them. 
Your opponents will demand an inquiry, which we 
cannot refuse, and which may necessitate the sending 
of a commission of investigation to Prussia. But 
even if we hope for the best ; supposing that justice 
should at once recognize you as Colonel Chabert— 
can we know how the questions will be settled that 
will arise out of the very innocent bigamy committed 
by the Comtesse Ferraud? 

“ In your case, the point of law is unknown to the 
Code, and can only be decided as a point in equity, 
as a jury decides in the delicate cases presented by 
the social eccentricities of some criminal prosecu- 
tions, Now, you had no children by your marriage; 
Monsieur le Comte Ferraud has two. The judges 
might pronounce against the marriage where the 
family ties are weakest, to the confirmation of that 
where they are stronger, since it was contracted in 
perfect good faith. Would you be in a very becom- 
ing moral position if you insisted, at your age, and 
in your present circumstances, in resuming your 
rights over a woman who no longer loves you ? You 
will have both your wufe and her husband against 
you, two important persons who might influence the 
Bench. Thus, there are many elements which would 
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prolong the case;, you' will' have time .to grow old ^ in 
the bitterest regrets/'V 
And my fortune? ” 

, “ Do you suppose you had a fine fortune? . 

; Had I not thirty thousand francs a year? :^^. 

^ ‘‘ My dear Colonel, in 1799 you made a will before, 
your marriage, leaving one-quarter of your property 
to hospitals^’’ 

“ That is true.’’ 

/‘Well, when you were reported dead, it was 
necessary to make a valuation, and have a sale, to 
give this quarter away. Your wife was not particular 
about honesty to the poor. The valuation, in which 
she no doubt took care not to include the ready 
money or jewellery, or too much of the plate, and 
in which the furniture w^ould be estimated at two- 
thirds of its actual cost, either to benefit her, or to 
lighten the succession duty, and also because a valuer 
can be held responsible for the declared value — the 
valuation thus made stood at six hundred thousand 
francs. Your wife had a right to half for her share. 
Everything was sold and bought in by her; she 
got something out of it all, and the hospitals got 
their seventy-five thousand francs. Then, as the 
remainder went to the State, since you had made 
no mention of your wife in your will, the Emperor 
restored to your widow by decree the residue which 
w^ould have reverted to the Exchequer. So, now, 
what can you claim? Three hundred thousand 
francs, no more, and minus the costs.” 

“ And you call that justice ! ” said the Colonel, in 
dismay. 

‘‘‘ Why, certainly ” 

“ A pretty kind of justice! ” 

“ So it is, my dear Colonel. You see, that what 
you thought so easy is not so. Madame Ferraud 
might even choose to keep the sum given to her by 
the Emperor.” 

“ But she was not a wudow. The decree is utterly 
void—*’ 
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:"^'I agree with .you. But. every' case ■ cau.^get a. 
hearing. Listen to me. I think that under these 
circumstances a compromise would be both for her 
and for you the best solution of the question. You 
will gain by it a more considerable sum than you can 
p.rove .a right to.’ ^ 

“ That would be to sell my wife ! ” ^ 

With twenty-four thousand francs a year you 
could find a woman who, in the position in which 
you are, would suit you better than your own wife, 
and make you happier. I propose going this very 
day to see the Comtesse Ferraud and sounding the 
ground; but I would not take such a step without 
giving you due notice.” 

“ Let us go together.” 

What, just as you are?” said the lawyer. 
” No, my dear Colonel, no. You might lose your 
case on the spot.” 

” Can I possibly gain it ? ” 

** On every count,” replied Derville. ” But, my 
dear Colonel Chabert, you overlook one thing. I 
am not rich; the price of my connection is not 
wholly paid up. If the bench should allow you a 
maintenance, that is to say, a sum advanced on your 
prospects, they will not do so till you have proved 
that you are Comte Chabert, grand officer of the 
Legion of Honour.” 

” To be sure, I am a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour; I had forgotten that,” said he simply. 

Well, until then,'” Derville went on, “ will you 
not have to engage pleaders, to have documents 
copied, to keep the underlings of the law going, 
and to support yourself? The expenses of the 
preliminary inquiries will, at a rough guess, amount 
to ten or twelve thousand francs. I have not so much 
to lend you — I am crushed as it is by the enormous 
interest I have to pay on the money I borrowed to 
buy my business; and you?~Where can you find 
it?” 

Large tears gathered in the poor veteran’s faded 
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eyes, ...and. rolled Mown, his withered, vThls 

outlook of difficulties discouraged himy The social: 
and the legal world ' weighed on his breast ■like, a 
nightmare. ' 

■ I willgO :tD the foot of the Vendome column i 
he cried. “ I will call out: / I am Colonel Ciabert 
who rode through the' Russian square at . Eylau !'';*— 
The statue— he~he will know me/’ 

“ And you will find yourself in Charenton/’ 

At this terrible name the soldier’s transports 
collapsed. 

“ And will there be no hope for me at the Ministry 
of War?” 

“The war office! ” said Derville. “ Well, go 
there; but take a formal legal opinion with you, 
nullifying the certificate of your death. The govern- 
ment offices would be only too glad if they could 
annihilate the men of the Empire.” 

The Colonel stood for a while, speechless, motion- 
less, his eyes fixed, but seeing nothing, sunk in 
bottomless despair. Military justice is ready and 
swift; it decides with Turk-like finality, and almost 
always rightly. This was the only justice known to 
Chabert. As he saw the labyrinth of difficulties into 
which he must plunge, and how much money would 
be required for the journey, the poor old soldier was 
mortally hit in that power peculiar to man, and called 
the Will. He thought it would be impossible to live 
as party to a lawsuit; it seemed a thousand times 
simpler to remain poor and a beggar, or to enlist as a 
trooper if any regiment would pass him. 

His physical and mental sufferings had already 
impaired his bodily health in some of the most 
important organs. He was on the verge of one of 
those maladies for which medicine has no name, and 
of which the seat is in some degree variable, like the 
nervous system itself, the part most frequently 
attacked of the whole human machine — a malady 
which may be designated as the heart-sickness of the 
unfortunate. However serious this invisible but real 
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disorder might already be,, it could still be cured by 
a; happy issue. But a fresh obstacle, an , miexpected 
incident, would be .enough to wreck , this- vigorous 
Gonstitiition, to break the weakened springs, and 
produce the hesitancy, the aimless, unfinished 
movements, which physiologists know well in men 
undermined by grief. 

Derville, detecting in his client the symptoms of 
extreme dejection, said to him : 

Take courage ; the end of the business cannot fail 
to be in your favour. Only, consider whether you 
; can give me your w^hole confidence and blindly accept 
the result I may think best for your interests.’* 

‘‘ Do what you will,** said Chabert. 

“ Yes, but you surrender yourself to me like a man 
marching to his death.*’ 

“ Must I not be left to live without a position, 
without a name? Is that endurable? ’* 

That is not my view^ of it,” said the lawyer. 
‘‘We will try a friendly suit, to annul both your 
death certificate and your marriage, so as to put you 
in possession of your rights. You may even, by 
Comte Ferraud’s intervention, have your name 
replaced on the army-list as general, and no doubt 
you wull get a pension.** 

“ Well, proceed then,*’ said Chabert. “ I put 
myself entirely in your hands.” 

“ I will send you a power of attorney to sign,” 
said Derville. “ Good-bye. Keep up your courage. 
If you want money, rely on me,” 

Chabert warmly wrung the lawyer’s hand, and 
remained standing with his back against the w-all, 
not having the energy to follow him excepting with 
his eyes. Like all men who know but little of 
legal matters, he was frightened by this unforeseen 
I struggle. 

During their interview, several times, the figure of 
I a man p^osted in the street had come forward from 

I behind one of the gate-pillars, watching for Derville 

I to depart, and he now accosted the lawyer. He was 

1 ' 

I 

I 

1: 
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,'an,. old/ man, wearing/ a; blue waistcoat . and a Avhite- 
pleated .kilt, \ like a. .'■brew'er 's,.; .on Ills, head was an 
otter*ski,n cap,* ^'His.face was tanned, lio.l.l.ow™cheeked,, 
and wrinkled, but' ruddy on the cheek-bones by hard 
.work and exposure' to the open air,^ ,, 

. Asking your, pardon, ^sir,*’. said; he,..' taking 
Derville .by- the arm, if I, take, the . liberty of 
speaking to you. But I fancied, from , the look of you, 
that you were a friend of our GeneraFs.’’ 

“ And what then'? replied. Derville. . “ What 
concern have you with- him? — But who are you?.’'’ 
said the cautious lawyer. 

I am Louis Vergniaiid,” he at once replied. “ j 
have two words to say to you.” 

'‘ So you are the man who has lodged Comte 
Chabert as I have found him ? ” 

“ Asking your pardon, sir, he has the best room, 
I would have given him mine if I had had but one; 
I could have slept in the stable. A man who has 
suffered as he has, who teaches my kids to read, a 
general, an Egyptian, the first lieutenant I ever served 
under — What do you think? — Of us all, he is best 
served. I shared what I had with him. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not much to boast of — bread, milk, 
eggs. Well, well; it’s neighbours’ fare, sir. And 
he is heartily welcome. — But he has hurt our 
feelings.” 

“iTe?” 

“ Yes, sir, hurt our feelings. To be plain with 
you, I have taken a larger business than I can 
manage, and he saw it. Well, it worried him; he 
must needs mind the horse ! I sa3-s to him, ‘ Really, 

General ’ ‘ Bah ! ’ says he, ‘ I am not going to 

eat my head off doing nothing. I learned to rub a 
horse down man}- a year ago.’ — had some bills out 
for the purchase money of my dairy — a fellow named 
Grades — Do you know" him, sir? ” 

” But, my good man, I have not time to listen to 
your story. Only tell me how the Colonel offended 
you.” 
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He, hurt our feelings,, sir, as,' sure as, my name is ,, 
Louis Vergniatid, and my .wife cried about it.. He' 
heard from our neighbours that we had not a sou to 
begin to meet the bills with... The. old' soldier, as ' he , ., 
is, he saved up all you gave him, he watched for 
the bill to come in, and he paid it. Such a trick! 
While my wife and me, we knew he had no tobacco, 
poor old boy, and went without — Oh! now— yes, 
he has his cigar every morning! I would sell my 
soul for it — No, we are hurt. Well, so I wanted to 
ask you — for he said you were a good sort' — to lend 
us a hundred crowns on the stock, so that we may 
get him some clothes, and furnish his room. He 
thought he was getting us out of debt, you see? 
Well, it’s just the other way ; the old man is running 
us into debt— and hurt our feelings !— He ought not 
to have stolen a march on us like that. And we his 
friends, too !— On my w^ord as an honest man, as 
sure as my name is Louis Vergniaud, I would sooner 
sell up and enlist than fail to pay you back your 
money ” 

Derville looked at the dairyman, and stepped 
back a few paces to glance at the house, the 
yard, the manure-pool, the cowhouse, the rabbits, 
the children. 

‘‘ On my honour, I believe it is characteristic of 
virtue to have nothing to do wdth riches I ” thought 
he. 

All right, you shall have your hundred crowns, 
and more. But I siiall not give them to you; the 
Colonel will be rich enough to help, and I will not 
deprive him of the pleasure.” 

“ And will that be soon?” 

Why, yes.” 

Ah, dear God I how glad my wife will be! ” and 
the coivkeeper’s tanned face seemed to expand. 

Now,” said Derville to himself, as he got into 
his cab again, “ let us call on our opponent. We 
must not show? our hand, but try to see hers, and 
win the game at one stroke. She must be frightened. 
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She is a woman. Now, what frightens women: most ? 
A woman is afraid of nothing but . . 

And he set to ' work to study the Countess's 
position, falling into one of those*^ brown studies to 
which great politicians give themselves up when 
concocting their own plans and trying to . guess, the, 
secrets of a hostile Cabinet. Are not attorneys, in 
a way, statesmen in charge of private affairs ? 

But a brief survey of the situation in which the 
Comte Ferraud and his wife now found themselves 
is necessary for a comprehension of the lawyer's 
cleverness. 

Monsieur le Comte Ferraud was the only son of a 
former Coiincillor in the old Parlement of Paris, who 
had emigrated during the Reign of Terror, and so, 
though he saved his head, lost his fortune. He came 
back under the Consulate, and remained persistently 
faithful to the cause of Louis XVIII, in whose circle 
his father had moved before the Revolution. He 
thus was one of the party in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain wdiich nobly stood out against Napoleon’s 
blandishments. The reputation for capacity gained 
by young Count — -then simply called Monsieur 
Ferraud — ^made him the object of the Emperor’s 
advances, for he was often as 'well pleased at his 
conquests among the aristocracy as at gaining a 
battle. The Count was promised the restitution of 
his title, of such of his estates as had not been sold, 
and he was shown in perspective a place in the 
ministry or as senator. 

The Emperor fell. 

At the time of Comte Chabert’s death, Monsieur 
Ferraud w^as a young man of six-and-twenty, without 
fortune, of pleasing appearance, who had had his 
successes, and whom the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
had adopted as doing it credit; but Madame la 
Comtesse Chabert had managed to turn her share of 
her husband’s fortune to such good account that, 
after eighteen months of widowhood, she had about 
forty thousand francs a year. Her marriage to the 
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young* Count was not regarded as news in ^.the 
circles of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Napoleon, 
approving of this union, which carried out his idea 
of fusion, restored to Madame Chabert the money 
falling^ to the Exchequer under her husband's will ; 
but Napoleon’s hopes were again disappointed. 
Madame Ferraud was not only in love with her lover; 
she had also been fascinated Ly the notion of getting 
into the haughty society which, in spite of its 
humiliation, was still predominant at the Imperial 
Court. By^ this marriage all her vanities were as 
much gratified as her passions. She was to become 
a real fine lady. When the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
understood that the young Count’s marriage did not 
mean desertion, its drawing-rooms were thrown open 
to his wife. 

Then came the Restoration. The Count’s political 
advancement was not rapid. He understood the 
exigencies of the situation in which Louis XVIII 
found himself; he was one of the inner circle who 
waited till the ‘‘ Gulf of Revolution should be 
closed ” — for this phrase of the King’s, at which the 
Liberals laughed so heartily, had a political sense. 
The order ciuoted in the lawyer’s long preamble at 
the beginning of this story had, however, put him in 
possession of two tracts of forest, and of an estate 
which liad considerably increased in value during 
its sequestration. At the present moment, though 
Comte Ferraud was a Councillor of State, and a 
Director-General, he regarded his position as merely 
the first step of his political career. 

Wholly occupied as he was by the anxieties of 
consuming ambition, he had attached to himself, as 
secretary, a ruined attorney named Delbecq, a more 
than clever man, versed in all the resources of the 
law, to whom he left the conduct of his private 
affairs. This shrewd practitioner had so well under- 
stood his position with the Count as to be honest in 
his own interest. He hoped to get some place by his 
master’s influence, and he made the Count’s fortune 
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,his::first care. ' His/conduct so effectiially'gave::the,li,e 
to .his former life, that he was regarded' as a slandered 
inariv The .Countess,' with : the tact and shrewdness 
of which most women have a share more or, less, 
understood the nian*s. motives, watched him q.uietly, 
and managed him so, well, that , she .had ., made . good 
use of. him for the augmentation .,of her .,p.rivat,e 
fortune. , She had contrived, to make Delbecq believe, 
that she ruled her husband, and had promised to 
get him appointed President of an inferior Court in 
some important provincial town, if he devoted himself 
entirely to her interests. 

The promise of a place, not dependent on changes 
of ministry, which would allow of his marrying 
advantageously, and rising subsequently to a high 
political position, by being chosen Depute, made 
Delbecq the Countess’s abject slave. He had never 
allowed her to miss one of those favourable chances 
which the fluctuations of the Bourse and the increased 
value of property afforded to clever financiers in 
Paris during the first three years after the Restora- 
tion. He had trebled his protectress’s capital, and 
all the more easily because the Countess had no 
scruples as to the means which might make her an 
enormous fortune as quickly as possible. The 
emoluments derived by the Count from the places 
He held she spent on the housekeeping, so as to 
reinvest her dividends; and Delbecq lent himself 
to these calculations of avarice without trying to 
account for her motives. People of that sort never 
trouble themselves about any secrets of J^'hich. the 
discovery is not necessar\^ to their own interests. 
And, indeed, he naturally found the reason in the 
thirst for money, which taints almost every Parisian 
woman; and as a fine fortune was needed to support 
the pretentions of Comte Ferraud, the secretary 
sometimes fancied that he saw in the Countess’s 
greed a consequence of her devotion to a husband 
with whom she still was in love. The Countess 
buried the secrets of her conduct at the bottom of her 
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Iieait. ^ There la,};^ the . secrets ' of life and death to 
her, thereday the turning-point- of this histoTy.- 
. .At the beginning of the year. 1818 the .Restoration ' 
was: settled on an ' apparently immovable ioiin.datioii ; ' ^ 
its doctrines of government, as understood by lofty 
minds, seemed calculated to bring to France an era 
of renewed prosperity, and Parisian society changed 
its aspect. Madame la Comtesse Ferraud found that 
by chance she had achieved for love a marriage that 
had brought her fortune and gratified arnbition. 
Still young and handsome, Madame Ferraud played 
the part of a woman of fashion, and lived in the 
atmosphere of the Court. Rich herself, with a rich 
husband who was cried up as one of the ablest men 
of the royalist party, and, as a friend of the King, 
certain to be made Minister, she belonged to the 
aristocracy, and shared its magnificence. In the 
midst of this triumph she was attacked by a moral 
canker. There are feelings which women guess in 
spite of the care men take to bury them. On the 
first return of the King, Comte Ferraud had begun 
to regret his marriage. Colonel Chabert^s widow 
had not been the means of allying him to anybody; 
he was alone and unsupported in steering his way in 
a course full of shoals and beset by enemies. Also, 
perhaps, when he came to judge his wife coolly, 
he may have discerned in her certain vices of 
education which made her unfit to second him in 
his schemes. 

A speech he made, a propos of Talleyrand’s 
marriage, enlightened the Countess, to whom it 
proved that if he had still been a free man she would 
never have been Madame Ferraud. W woman 
could forgive this repentance? Does it not include 
the germs of every insult, every crime, every form 
of repudiation ? But what a wound must it have left 
in the Countess’s heart, supposing that she lived in 
the dread of her first husband’s return ? She had 
known that he still lived, and she had ignored him. 
Then during the time when she had heard no more of 
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him, she h.ad chosen, to believe that he. had fallen at 
Waterloo with the Imperial Eagle, at the same time 
as Boutin. She resolved, nevertheless, to bind the 
Count to her by the st.rongest .of all ties., by a .chain 
of .gold, and ■ vowed tO; be so rich that her. fortune 
might make her. second marriage indissoluble, .if by 
chance Colonel Chabert should 'ever reappe-iar.,,' And 
he ..had reappeared; and she could not explain to. her- 
self \vhy the struggle she dreaded had not already, 
begun. Suffering, sickness, had perhaps delivered 
her from that man. Perhaps he was half mad, and 
Cliarenton might yet do her Justice. She had not 
chosen to take either Delbecq or the police into her 
confidence, for fear of putting herself in their power, 
or of hastening the catastrophe. There are in Paris 
many women who, like the Countess Ferraiid, live 
with an unknown moral monster, or on the brink of 
an abyss ; a callus forms over the spot that tortures 
them, and they can still laugh and enjoy themselves. 
“There is something very strange in Comte 
Ferraiid’s position,'’ said Derville to himself, on 
emerging from his long reverie, as his cab stopped at 
the door of the Hotel Ferraud in the Rue de Varennes. 
“ How is it that he, rich as he is, and such a 
favourite with the King, is not yet a peer of France ? 
It may, to be sure, be true that the King, as Madame 
de Grandlieu was telling me, desires to keep up the 
value of the pairie by not bestowing it right and left. 
And, after all, the son of a Councillor of the Parle- 
menf is not a Crillon nor a Rohan. A Comte Ferraud 
can only get into the Upper Chamber surreptitiously. 
But if his marriage were annulled, could he not get 
the dignity of some old peer wdio has only daughters 
transferred to himself, to the King’s great satisfac- 
tion ? At any rate this will be a good bogey to put 
forward and frighten the Countess,” thought he as he 
went up the steps. 

Derville had without knowing it laid his finger on 
the hidden wound, put his hand on the canker that 
consumed Madame Ferraud. 
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, vShe.. received him in a pretty .winter .dining-room ^ 
w.liere she was. at b.reakfast, . while playing with 
monkey, tethered' by a chain . to a little pole 'with 
climbing-bars of iron. The Countess was in an 
elegant wrapper; the curls of her hair, carelessly 
pinned up, escaped from a cap, giving her an arch 
look. She was fresh and smiling. Silver, gilding, 
and mother-of-pearl shone on the '"table, and all about 
the room were rare plants growing in magnificent 
china jars. As he saw" Colonel Chabert’s wife, rich 
with his spoil, in the lap of luxury and the height of 
fashion, ^ while he, poor wretch, \vas living with a 
poor dairyman among the beasts, the lawyer said 
to himself : 

The moral of all this is that a pretty woman will 
never acknowledge as her husband, nor even as a 
lover, a man in an old box-coat, a tow wig, and 
boots with boles in them.” 

A mischievous and bitter smile expressed the 
feelings, half philosophical and half satirical, which 
such a man was certain to experience — man well 
situated to know the truth of things in spite of the 
lies behind which most families in Paris hide their 
mode of life. 

Good morning, Monsieur Derville,” said she, 
giving the monkey some coffee to drink. 

“ Madame,” said he, a little sharply, for the 
light tone in which she spoke jarred on him, ‘‘ I 
have come to speak with you on a very serious 
matter.” 

” I am so grieved. Monsieur le Comte is 
away— — •” 

''1, Madame, am delighted. It would be grievous 
if he could be present at our interview. Besides, I 
am informed through Monsieur Delbecq that you 
like to manage your own business without troubling 
the Count.” ' ■ ■■ ■ 

” Then I will send for Delbecq,” said she. 

He would be of no use to you, clever as he is,” 
replied Derville. “Listen to me, Madame; one 
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word will ' be ^enough to make you . grave. ' , Colonel 
Chabert is, alive ! . 

„„C^ Is it by telling' me. such nonsense as, that that 
you think you can make me grave? ’"'.said she .with 
a shout of .laughter.' But she was suddenly quelled 
by the singular penetration of the fixed gaze :w,hich 
Derville ■ turned on her, seeming to read to ; the 
bottom of her soul. 

Madame/*' ■ he said, with cold and piercing 
solemnity, you kno\v not the extent of the danger 
which threatens you. I need say nothing of the 
indisputable authenticity of the evidence nor of the 
fullness of proof which testifies to the identity of 
Comte Chabert. I am not, as you know, the man to 
take up a bad cause. If you resist our proceedings 
to show that the certificate of death was false, you 
will lose that first case, and that matter once settled, 
we shall gain every point.** 

What, then, do you wish to discuss with me? ** 
‘‘ Neither the Colonel nor yourself. Nor need I 
allude to the briefs which clever advocates may draw 
up when armed with the curious facts of this case, 
or the advantage they may derive from the letters 
you received from your first husband before your 
marriage to your second.** 

“ It"is false,** she cried, with the violence of a 
spoilt woman. “ I never had a letter from Comte 
Chabert; and if someone is pretending to be the 
Colonel, it is some swindler, some returned convict, 
like Coignard perhaps. It makes me shudder only 
to think of it. Can the Colonel rise from the dead, 
Monsieur? Bonaparte sent an aide-de-camp to 
inquire for me on his death, and to this day I draw 
the pension of three thousand francs granted to his 
widow by the Government. I have been perfectly 
in the right to turn away all the Chaberts who have 
ever come, as I shall all who may come.** 

“ Happily we are alone, Maaame, We can tell 
lies at our ease,** said he coolly, and finding it 
amusing to lash up the Countess’s rage so as to 
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lead her to betray herself, by tactics familiar to 
lawyers, who are accustomed to keep cool when 
their opponents or their clients are in a passion. 

“ Well, then, we must fight it out,” thought he, 
instantly hitting on a plan to entrap her and show 
her her weakness. 

‘‘ The proof that you received the first letter, 

Madame, is that it contained some securities ” 

” Oh, as to securities — that it certainly did not.” 
“ Then you received the letter,” said Derville, 
smiling. ‘‘You are caught, Madame, in the first 
snare laid for you by an attorney, and you fancy you 

could fight against Justice 

The Countess coloured, and then turned pale, 
hiding her face in her hands. Then she shook off 
her shame, and retorted with the natural impertinence 
of such women, ‘‘ Since you are the so-called 

Chabert’s attorney, be so good as to ” 

“ Madame,” said Derville, “ I am at this moment 
as much your lawyer as I am Colonel Chabert’s. 
Do you suppose I want to lose so valuable a client 
as you are? — But you are not listening.” 

‘'‘ Nay, speak on. Monsieur,” said she graciously. 
‘‘ Your fortune came to you from Monsieur le 
Comte Chabert, and you cast him off. Your 
fortune is immense, and you leave him to beg. An 
advocate can be very eloquent when a cause is 
eloquent in itself ; there are here circumstances 
which might turn public opinion strongly against 
you.” 

‘‘ But, Monsieur,” said the Comtesse, provoked 
by the way in which Derville turned and laid her 
on the gridiron, ‘‘ even if I grant that your Monsieur 
Chabert is living, the law will uphold my second 
marriage on account of the children, and I shall get 
off with the restitution of two hundred and^ twenty- 
five thousand francs to Monsieur Chabert.” 

‘‘It is impossible to foresee what view the Bench 
may take of the question. If on one side we have 
a mother and children, on the other we have an 
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old man criislied by 'sorrowSj ' made old, .by your' 
refusals . to know him.,' Where is he to.,fiiid a :\\dfe / 
Gan the judges contravene- the law? Yoiir raarriage 
with, Cuiunel Chabert has - priority -on its side - 
and every legal .right. ' But If 3W1 appear under 
disgracerui colours,- you might have an unlooked-for ' 
adversary. .That,' Madame, is , the danger, against 
which ,r would warn you.’’ 

“ And who is he? ” 

‘/ Comte Ferraud.” 

‘"‘ Monsieur Ferraud has too great an affection 
for me, too much respect for the mother of his 
children ”- 

“ Do not talk of such absurd things,” interrupted 
Derville, ” to lawyers, who are accustomed to read 
hearts to the bottom. At this instant Monsieur 
Ferraud has not the slightest wish to annul yom 
union, and I am quite sure that he adores you; but 
if someone were to tell him that his marriage is 
void, that his wife will be called before the bar of 
public opinion as a criminal- ” 

” He would defend me, Monsieur.” 

” No, Madame.” 

“ What reason could he have for deserting me, 
Monsieur ? ” 

“ That he would be free to marry the only daughter 
of a peer of France, whose title would be conferred 
on him by patent from the King.” 

The Countess turned pale. 

“ A hit ! ” said Derville to himself. “ I have you 
on the hip; the poor Colonel’s case is won.” — 
“ Besides, Madame,” he went on aloud, “ he would 
feel all the less remorse because a man covered with 
glory — General, Count, Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour — is not such a bad alternative ; and 
if that man insisted on his wife’s returning to 
.-.him- — 

“ Enough, enough, Monsieur ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ I will never have any lawyer but you. What is to 
be done?’’ 
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/^ Compromise ! ’’ said Derville.- ' . 

“ Does lie still love me? ” she said, 

WeOj I do not think he can do otherwise/ V.. . 

1 he Countess raised her head at these words. A 
flash of hope shone in her eyes ; she thought perhaps 
that she could speculate on her first husband’s 
affection to gain her cause by some feminine 
cunning, 

“I shall await your orders, Madame, to know 
whether I am to report our proceedings to you, or 
if you will come to my office to agree to the terms 
of a compromise,” said Derville, taking leave. 

A week after Derville had paid these two visits, 
on a line morning in June, the husband and wife, 
who had been separated by an almost supernatural 
chance, started from the opposite ends of Paris to 
meet in the office of the lawyer who was engaged by 
both. The supplies liberally advanced by Derville 
to Colonel Chabert had enabled him to dress as 
suited his position in life, and the dead man arrived 
in a very decent cab. He wore a wig suited to his 
face, was dressed in blue cloth with white linen, 
and wore under his waistcoat the broad red ribbon of 
the higher grade of the Legion of Honour. In 
resuming the habits of wealth he had recovered his 
soldierly style. He held himself up ; his face, grave 
and mysterious-looking, reflected his happiness and 
all his hopes, and seemed to have acquired youth 
and impastOj to borrow a picturesque word from 
the painter’s art. He was no more like the Chabert 
of the old box-coat than a cart-wheel double ^sou 
is like a newly coined forty-franc piece. The 
passer-by, only to see him, would have recognized 
at once one of the noble wrecks of our old army, one 
of the heroic men on whom our national glory is 
reflected, as a splinter of ice on which the sun shines 
seems to reflect every beam. These veterans are at 
once a picture and a book. 

When the Count jumped out of his carriage to go 
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.ieto. Derville^s ofiice, he did it as lightly as a young 
man.. Hardly had his -cab moved oily when, a smart 
.brougham d,rove up,' splend.id with coats , of ■ arms, 
Madame la Co nitesse .Ferraud. stepped out in a dress 
which, though simple, was cleverly designed ' to 
show how youthful her figaire was. She wore a 
pretty, drawn bonnet dined with pink,- .which .framed 
her face to perfection, softening its outlines a.nd 
making it look younger. 

If the clients were rejuvenescent, the office was 
unaltered, and presented the same picture as that 
described at the beginning of this vStory. Simonnin 
was eating his breakfast, his shoulder leaning 
against the window, which was then open, and he 
was staring up at the blue sky in the opening of 
the courtyard enclosed by four gloomy houses. 

Ah, ha! cried the little clerk, ‘‘ who will bet 
an evening at the play that Colonel Chabert is a 
General, and wears a red ribbon? ” 

“ The chief is a great magician,” said GodeschaL 

“ Then there is no trick to play on him this time ? 
asked Desroches. 

“ Flis wife has taken that in hand, the Comtesse 
Ferraud,” said Boucard. 

“What next?” said GodeschaL “Is Comtesse 
Ferraud required to belong to two men?” 

“ Here she is,” answered Simonnin. 

At this moment the Colonel came in and asked 
for Derville. 

“ He is at home, sir,” vSaid Simonnin. 

“ So you are not deaf, you young rogue! ” said 
Chabert, taking the gutter-jumper by the ear and 
twisting it, to the delight of the other clerks, who 
began to laugh, looking at the Colonel with the 
curious attention due to so singular a personage. 

Comte Chabert was in Derville’s private room at 
the moment when his wife came in by the door of 
the office. 

“ I say, Boucard, there is going to be a queer 
scene in the chief’s room. There is a woman who 
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can spend her days alternately, the odd with Comte 
Ferraud, and the even with Comte Chabert.” 

“ And in leap year,” said Godeschal, “ they must 
settle the count between them.” 

‘‘ Silence, gentlemen, you can be heard 1” said 
Boucard severely. ‘‘ I never was in an office where 
there was so much jesting as there is here over the 
clients.” 

Derville had made the Colonel retire to the bedroom 
when the Countess was admitted. 

“ Madame,” he said, ‘‘ not knowing whether it 
would be agreeable to you to meet Monsieur le Comte 
Chaubert, I have placed you apart. If, however, you 
should wish it — 

‘‘ It is an attention for which I am obliged to you.” 

‘‘ I have drawn up the memorandum of an agree- 
ment of which you and Monsieur Chabert can di.scuss 
the conditions, here and now. I will go alternately 
to him and to you, and explain " your views 
respectively.” 

‘‘Let me see, Monsieur,” said the Countess 
impatiently. 

Derville read aloud : 

” ‘ Between the undersigned : 

“ ‘ Monsieur Hyacinthe Chabert, Count, Mar 4 chal 
de Camp, and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
living in Paris, Rue du Petit Banquier, on the one 
part ; 

‘‘ ‘ And Madame Rose Chapotel, wife of the afore- 
said Monsieur le Comte Chabert, nee — — ’ ” 

“ Pass over the preliminaries,” said she. ‘‘ Come 
to the conditions.” 

‘‘ Madame,” said the lawyer, “ the preamble briefly 
sets forth the position in which you stand to each 
other. Then, by the first clause, you acknowledge, 
in the presence of three witnesses, of whom two shall 
be notaries, and one the dairyman with whom your 
husband has been lodging, to all of wffiom your secret 
is known, and who will be absolutely silent — you 
acknowledge, I say, that the individual designated 
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ill the documents subjoined to the 'deed_, and:,. whose 
identity is to be further proved by . an . act : of 
recognition prepared by; -.your notary Alexandre 
Crottatj is your first husband, Gomte Chabert. ■ By 
the second clause Comte' Chabert, to secure your 
happiness, will undertake to assert his rights ' only, 
under certain circumstances set forth. 'in the deed.— 
And these,*’ said Derville, in a parenthesis, ^Vare 
none other than a failure to carry out the conditions 
of this secret agreement. — Monsieur Chabert, on his 
part, agrees to accept judgment on a friendly suit, 
by which his certificate of death shall be annulled, 
and his marriage dissolved.” 

** That will not suit me in the least,” said the 
Countess with surprise. I will be a party to no 
suit; you know why.” 

“ By the third clause,” Derville went on, with 
imperturbable coolness, you pledge yourself to secure 
to Hyacinthe Comte Chabert an income of twenty- 
four thousand francs on government stock held in 
his name, to revert to you at his death — 

“ But it is much too dear! ” exclaimed the 
Countess. 

” Can you compromise the matter cheaper?” 

” Possibly.” 

” But what do you want, Madame?” 

” I want — I will not have a lawsuit. I want ” 

“ You want him to remain dead? ” said Derville, 
interrupting her hastily. 

M.onsieur,” said the Countess, if twenty-four 
thousand francs a year are necessary, we will go to 
law ” 

“Yes, we wull go to law,” said the Colonel in a 
deep voice, as he opened the door and stood before 
his wife, with one hand in his waistcoat and the 
other hanging by his side — an attitude to which 
the recollection of his adventure gave horrible 
significance. 

“ It is he,” said the Countess to herself. 

“ Too dear ! ” the old soldier exclaimed. “ I have 
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given you near on a million, and you are cheapening 
! my misfortunes. Very well; now I will have you 

— you and your fortune. Our goods are in common, 
our marriage is not dissolved ” 

“ But Monsieur is not Colonel Chabert ! ” cried 
the Countess, in feigned amazement. 

“ Indeed! ” said the old man, in a tone of intense 
irony, “Do you want proofs? I found you in the 
Palais Royal ’’ 

The Countess turned pale. Seeing her grow white 
under her rouge, the old soldier paused, touched by 
the acute suffering he was inflicting on the woman 
he had once so ardently loved; but she shot such 
a venomous glance at him that he abruptly went 
on : 

“You were with La ” 

“Allow me, Monsieur Derville,’’ said the 
Countess to the lawyer. “ You must give me leave 
' to retire. I did not come here to listen to such 

dreadful things.” 

She rose and wont out. Derville rushed after her; 
but the Countess had taken wings, and seemed to 
have flown from the place. 

On returning to his private room, he found the 
Colonel in a towering rage, striding up and down. 

“In those times a man took his wife where he 
chose,” said he. “ But I wes foolish, and chose 
badly; I trusted to appearances. She has no heart.” 

“ Well, Colonel, was I not right to beg you not 
to come? — I am now positive of your identity; w'hen 
you came in, the Countess gave a little start, of 
which the meaning w'as unequivocal. But you have 
lost your chancesT Your wife knows that you are 
unrecognizable.” 

“ I will kill her! ” 

“ Madness ! you will be caught and executed like 
any common wretch. Besides, you might miss! 
That w^ould be unpardonable. A man must not 
miss his shot when he wants to kill his wife. — Let 
me set things straight; you are only a big child. 
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Go. now. Take, care -of yourself; she is capable of 
setting' some trap 'for ■ you and .shutting you. up in 
Gharenton. I will - notify, her of our p.roceecliiig*s. to 
protect you against a surprise.’’ . . 

. The unhappy Colo.ne:l obeyed his young*, benefactor^ 
and went away,, stammering* apologies. He slowly 
went' down the dark : staircase, .lost in. .gloomy 
tliouglits,. and c,rushed perhaps by the blow just 
dealt him — the most cruel he could feel, the thrust' 
that could most deeply pierce his heart — wlien he 
heard the rustle of 'a woman’s dress on the .low^est 
landin.g“, and his wife stood before him. 

“ Come, Monsieur,” said she, .taking his arm with 
a gesture like those familiar to him of old. Her 
action and the accent ' of her voice, which had 
recovered its graciousness, were eno.ugh to allay the 
Colonel’s wrath, and he allowed himself to be led 
to the carriage. 

“ Well, get in! ” said she, when the footman 
had let down the step. 

And as if by magic, he found himself sitting by 
his w^ife in the brougham. 

Where to?” asked the servant. 

” To Groslay,” said she. 

The horses started at once, and carried them all 
across Paris. 

” Monsieur,” said the Countess, in a tone of voice 
which betrayed one of those emotions rvhich are rare 
in our lives, and which agitate every part of our 
being. At such moments the heart, fibres, nerves, 
countenance, soul,.' .and body, everything, every pore 
even, feels a thrill. Life . no longer seems to be 
within us; it flo^vs out, springs forth, is com- 
municated as by contagion, transmitted by a look, a 
tone of voice,' a gesture, impressing our will on 
others. The old, ■' soldier " started on hearing this 
single word, this first, terrible ” Monsieur ! ” But 
still it was at once a reproach and a pardon, a hope 
and a despair, a question and an answer. This word 
included them all; none but an actress could have 
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tlirowii so 111 licli eloquence, so ■ many feelings into 
a single word.' Truth' is ' less ' complete in its 
utterance ; it does not put everything* . on the outside ; 
it, allows us to see .what . is '■within. The Colonel 
was filled with remorse for his suspicions,- his 
demands, ■ and his anger ; he ' looked ' down- not to 
.betray' his agitation. 

. “ itlonsieur,” repeated she, after an imperceptible 
pause, ‘‘ I knew you at onced’ 

“ Rosine,’’ said the old soldier, those words 
contain the only balm that can help me to forget my 
misfortunesd’ 

Two large tears rolled hot on to his wife's hands, 
which he pressed to show his paternal affection. 

Monsieur," she went on, " could you not have 
guessed what it cost me to appear before a stranger in 
a position so false as mine now is? If I have to blush 
for it, at least let it be in the privacy of my family. 
Ought not such a secret to remain buried in our 
hearts? You will forgive me, I hope, for my 
apparent indifference to the woes of a Chabert in 
whose existence I could not possibly believe. I 
received your letters," she hastily added, seeing in his 
face the objection it expressed, " but they did not 
reach me till thirteen months after the battle of Eyiau. 
They were opened, dirty, the writing was unrecogniz- 
able; and after obtaining Napoleon's signature to my 
second marriage contract, I could not help believing 
that some clever swindler wanted to make a fool of me. 
Therefore, to avoid disturbing Monsieur Ferraiid’s 
peace of mind, and disturbing family ties, I was 
obliged to take precautions against a pretended 
Chabert. Was I not right, I ask you ? " 

"Yes, you were right. It was I who was the idiot, 
the owl, the dolt, not to have calculated better what 
the consequences of vsuch a position might be. — But 
where are we going? " he asked, seeing that they had 
reached the barrier of La Chapelle. 

" To my country house near Groslay, in the valley 
of Montmorency. There, Monsieur, we will consider 
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the steps to be taken. I know my duties. Thoiigli 
I am yours by right j I am no longer yours in, fact. 
Can you wish that we should become the. talk of Paris.? 
We need not inform the public of, a .sitiiatioiij which 
for me has its ridiculous side, and let us preserve our 
dignity. You still love me,” she said, with a sad.,' 
sweet ' gaze at .the Colonel, '‘'but have not.. I, been 
authorized to form other ties? In so strange a 
position, a secret voice bids me trust to your kindness, 
which is so well known to me. Can I be wrong in 
taking you as the sole arbiter of my fate? Be at once 
judge and party to the suit. I trust in your noble 
character; you will be generous enough to forgive me 
for the consequences of faults committed in innocence. 
I may then confess to you: I love Monsieur Ferraud. 
I believed that I had a right to love him. I do not 
blush to make this confession to you ; even if it offends 
you, it does not disgrace us. I cannot conceal the 
facts. When fate made me a widow, I was not a 
mother.” 

The Colonel with a wave of his hand bid his wife 
be silent, and for a mile and a half they sat without 
speaking a single word. Chabert could fancy he saw 
the two little ones before him. 

Rosine.” 

“ Monsieur? ” 

The dead are very wrong to come to life again.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur, no, no! Do not think me 
ungrateful. Only, you find me a lover, a mother, 
while you left me merely a wife. Though it is no 
longer in my power to love, I know how much I owe 
you, and I can still offer you all the affection of a 
daughter.” 

“ Rosine,” said the old man in a softened tone, I 
no longer feel any resentment against you. We will 
forget everything,” he added, with one of those smiles 
which always reflect a noble soul I have not so little 
delicacy as to demand the mockery of love from a wife 
who no longer loves me.” 

The Countess gave him a flashing look full of such 
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deep gTatitude that poor Chabert would have been 
g'lad to sink again into his grave at Eylau. Some men 
have a soul strong enough for such self-devotion, of 
which the whole' reward consists in the assurance that 
they have made the person they love happy. 

“ My dear friend, w^e will talk all this over later 
when our hearts have rested,” said the Countess. 

The conversation turned to other subjects, for it 
was impossible to dwell very long on this one. 
Though the couple came back again and again to their 
singular position, either by some allusion or of serious 
purpose, they had a delightful drive, recalling the 
events of their former life together and the times of 
the Empire. The Countess knew how to lend peculiar 
charm to her reminiscences, and gave the conversation 
the tinge of melancholy that was needed to keep it 
serious. She revived his love without awakening his 
desires, and allowed her first husband to discern the 
mental wealth she had acquired while trying to 
accustom him to moderate his pleasure to that which 
a father may feel in the society of a favourite daughter. 

The Colonel had known the Countess of the 
Empire ; he found her a Countess of the Restoration. 

At last, by a cross-road, they arrived at the entrance 
to a large park lying in the little valley which divides 
the heights of Margency from the pretty village of 
Groslay. The Countess had there a delightful house, 
where the Colonel on arriving found everything in 
readiness for his stay there, as well as for his wife’s. 
Misfortune is a kind of talisman whose virtue consists 
in its power to confirm our original nature; in some 
men it increases their distrust and malignancy, just as 
it improves the goodness of those who have a kind 
heart.. „ 

Sorrow had made the Colonel even more helpful and 
good than he had always been, and he could under- 
stand some secrets of womanly distress which are 
unrevealed to most men. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
loyal trustfulness, he could not help saying to his 
wife : 
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, '‘"Then you- felt q'uite'"sure you would bring me 
liere? ' 

replied she, if L found .Colonel Chabert 
.in. Dervilie’s client.’’ . 

.The .appearance of truth she contrived to, give: to ■ 
this answer, dissipated the slight suspicions which, the: 
Colonel'. was ashamed to have felt. For three days., the 
Countess was quite charming to her fi.rst husband,,'. 
By tender' attentions and unfailing' sweetness .she 
seemed anxious to wipe out the memory of the suffer- 
ings he had endured, and to earn forgiveness for the 
woes which, as she confessed, she had innocently 
caused him. ■ She d.elighted in displaying for him the 
charms she knew’^ he took pleasure in, while at the 
same time she assumed a kind of melancholy; for 
men are more especially accessible to certain ways, 
certain graces of the heart or of the mind which 
they cannot resist. She aimed at interesting him 
in her position, and appealing to his feelings so far 
as to take possession of his mind and control him 
despotically. . 

Ready for anything to attain her ends, she did not 
yet know what she was to do with this man; but at 
any rate she meant to annihilate him socially. On the 
evening of the third day she felt that in spite of her 
efforts she could not conceal her uneasiness as to the 
results of her manoeuvres. To give herself a minute’s 
reprieve she went up to her room, sat down before her 
writing-table, and laid aside the mask of composure 
which she wore in Chabert’s presence, like an actress 
who, returning to her dressing-room after a fatiguing 
fifth act, drops half dead, leaving with the audience an 
image of herself which she no longer resembles. She 
proceeded to finish a letter she had begun to Delbecq, 
whom she desired to go in her name and demand of 
DerviIIe the deeds relating to Colonel Chabert, to copy 
them, and to come to her at once to Groslay. She 
had hardly finished when she heard the Colonel’s step 
in the passag'e; uneasy at her absence, he had come 
to look for her. 
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' ^ Alas !/' she exclaimed, “I wish' I 'were dead ! 
My position' is intolerable . , ' ' 

Why, what is. the matter? asked the good maii» 

“ Nothing, nothing ! ’’ she replied. 

She rose, left the Colonel, and went down to speak 
privately to her maid, whom she sent off to Paris, 
impressing on her that she was herself to deliver to 
Delbecq the letter just written, and to bring it back to 
the writer as soon as he had read it. Then the 
Countess went out to sit on a bench sufficiently in 
sight for the Colonel to join her as soon as he mig'ht 
choose. The Colonel, who was looking for her, 
hastened up and sat down by her. 

‘‘ Rosine,’* said he, ‘‘what is the matter with 
youP’V 

She did not answer. 

It was one of those glorious, calm evenings in the 
month of June, whose secret harmonies infuse such 
sweetness into the sunset. The air was clear, the still- 
ness perfect, so that far away in the park they could 
hear the voices of some children, which added a kind 
of melody to the sublimity of the scene. 

“ You do not answer me? the Colonel said to his 
wife. ' ■ 

“ My husband — — said the Countess, who broke 
off, started a little, and with a blush stopped to ask 
him, “ What am I to say when I speak of Monsieur 
Ferraud ? ’ ’ 

“ Call him your husband, my poor child,*’ replied 
the Colonel, in a kind voice. “ Is he not the father 
of your children? ’* 

'' Well, then,” she said, “ if he should ask what I 
came here for, if he finds that I came here, alone, with 
a stranger, what am I to say to him? Listen, 
Monsieur, ” she went on, , assuming a dignified 
attitude, “ decide my fate, I am resigned to 
.anything—” 

“ My dear,” said the Colonel, taking possession of 
his wife’s hands, “ I have made up my mind to 
sacrifice myself entirely for your happiness-^— ” 
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‘" That is impossible ! ” she exclaimed, with a 
sudden spasmodic movement. “ Remember that you 
would have to renounce your identity, and in an 
authenticated form.” 

” What? ” said the Colonel. “ Is not my word 
enougli for you? ’’ 

The word ‘‘authenticated’^ fell on tlie old man’s 
•heart, and roused involuntary distrust. Fie looked at 
'his wife in a way that made her colour, she cast down 
her eyes, and he feared that he might, find himself 
compelled to despise her. The Countess was afraid 
lest she had scared the shy modesty, the stern honesty, 
of a man whose generous temper and primitive virtues 
were known to her. Though these feelings had 
brought the clouds to their brow, they immediately 
recovered their harmony. This ■was the way of it. A 
child’s cry was heard in the distance. 

“ Jules, leave your sister in peace,” the Countess 
called out. 

” What, are your children here? ” s^iid Chabert, 

“ Yes, but I told them not to trouble you.” 

The old soldier understood the delicacy, the 
womanly tact of so gracious a precaution, and took 
the Countess’s hand to kiss it. 

“ But let them come, ” said he. 

The little girl ran up to complain of her brother. 

“ Mamma ! ” 

“ Mamma ! ” 

“ It was Jules— ' 

“ It was her 

Their little hands were held out to their mother, and 
the two childish voices mingled ; it was an unexpected 
and charming picture. 

“ Poor little things! ” cried the Countess, no 
longer restraining her tears, “ I shall have to leave 
them. To whom wilT the law assign them? A 
mother’s heart cannot :be divided ; I want them, I want 
them.” 

“ Are you making mamma cry? ” said Jules, 
looking fiercely at the Colonel. 
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; '' Sileneej Jules ! said' the'^ mother in. a decided 
tone. 

The two children stood speechless, examining their 
mother and the stranger with a curiosity which it is 
impossible to . express' in words. 

“ Oh yes ! she cried. “ If I am separated from 
the Count, only leave me my children, and I will 
submit .to. anything. . . 

This was the decisive speech wEich gained all that 
she had hoped from it. 

T Yes/* exclaimed the Colonel, as if he w^ere ending 
a sentence already begun in his mind “I must 
return underground again. I had told myself so 
already.** 

Can I accept such a sacrifice? *’ replied his wife. 
“ If some men have died to save a mistress’s honour, 
they' gave their life but once. But in this case you 
would be giving your life every day. No, no. It is 
impossible. If it were only your life, it would be 
nothing ; but to sign a declaration that you are not 
Colonel Chabert, to acknowledge yourself an impostor, 
to sacrifice your honour, and live a lie every hour of 
the day ! Human devotion cannot go so far. Only 
think.— No. But, for my poor children I would have 
fled with you by this time to the other end of the 
wwld.** 

But,’* said Chabert, “cannot I live here in your 
little lodge as one of 3mur relatives! I am as woim 
out as a cracked cannon ; I want nothing but a little 
tobacco md the ConstituPw 

The Countess melted into tears. There was a 
contest of generosity between the Comtesse Ferraud 
and Colonel Chabert, and the soldier came out victori- 
ous. One evening, seeing this mother with her 
children, the soldier was bewitched by the touching 
grace of a family picture in the country, in the shade 
and the silence; he made a resolution to remain dead, 
and, frightened no longer at the authentication of a 
deed, he asked what he w^as to do to secure beyond 
all risk the happiness of this family. 


I 
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“ Do exactly as' you like,” said the Cotiiitess. , I 
declare to you that I will have nothing to.. do wit!i:th!s 
affair. I oii,g.ht not.” 

Deibecq had' arrived some days before, . and' in 
o):)edience to the .Countess’s verbal instructions, the 
lawyer had succeeded in gaining the old soldier’s 
confidence..' So on the following morning Colonel 
Chaberl went with the erewhiie attorney to Saint-Leu- 
Taverny, where Deibecq had caused the notary to 
draw up an affidavit in such terms that, after hearing 
it read, the Colonel started up and walked out of the 
office. 

” Turf and thunder ! What a fool you must think 
me ! Why, I should make myself out a swindler ! ” 
he e.xclaimed. 

'' Indeed, Monsieur,” said Deibecq, “ I should 
advise you not to sign in haste. In your place I 
would get at least thirty thousand francs a year out of 
the bargain. Madame would pay them.” 

After annihilating this scoundrel emeritus by the 
lightning look of an honest man insulted, the Colonel 
rushed off, carried away by a thousand contrary 
emotions. He was suspicious, indignant, and calm 
again by turns. 

Finally he made his way back into the park of 
Groslay by a gap in a fence, and slowly walked on to 
sit down and rest, and meditate at his ease, in a little 
room under a gazebo, from which the road to Saint- 
Leu could be seen. The path being strewn with the 
yellowish sand which is used instead of river-gravel, 
the Countess, wlio was sitting in the upper room of 
this little summer-house, did not hear the Colonel’s 
approach, for she was too much preoccupied with the 
success of her business to pay the smallest attention 
to the slight noise made by lier husband. Nor did 
the old man notice that his wife was in the room over 
hi,m. ■■■ ' 

‘'Well, Monsieur Deibecq, has he signed?” the 
Countess asked her secretary, whom she saw alone on 
the road beyond the hedge of a haha. 
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NOj Madame/ I ; do not 'even; ; what has 
become of our man..' :Th:e old horse reared.”' ■ .i 

'‘ Then \¥e, shall, be obliged to put him, into Charen- ' 

ton,” said she, since we have got him.’” , ' 

The Colonel, who recovered the elasticity of youth 
to leap the . haha,. in the twinkling o'f an eye .was' ./ 
standing in front of Delbecq, on whom he bestowed 
the two finest slaps that ever a scoundrel’s cheeks 
received. . 

“ And you may add that old horses can kick ! ” 
said, he. 

His rage spent, the Colonel no longer felt vigorous i 

enough to leap the ditch. He had seen the truth in 
all its nakedness. The Countess’s speech and 
Delbecq’s reply had revealed the conspiracy of which 
he was to be the victim. The care taken of him was 
but a bait to entrap him in a snare. That speech was 
like a drop of subtle poison, bringing on in the old 
soldier a return of all his sufferings, physical and 
moral. He came back to the summer-house through J; 

the park gate, walking slowly like a broken man. 

Then for him there was to be neither peace nor 
truce ! From this moment he must begin the odious 
warfare with this woman of which Derville had 
spoken, enter on a life of litigation, feed on gall, drink 
every morning of the cup of bitterness. And then — 
fearful thought ! where was he to find the money 
needful to pay the cost of the first proceedings? ITe s 

felt such disgust of life, that if there had been any 
water at hand he would have throwm himself into it; 
that if he had had a pistol, he would have blown out 
his brains. Then he relapsed into the indecision of 
mind which, since his conversation with Derville at 
the dairyman’s, had changed his character. 

At last, having reached the kiosque, he went up to 
the gazebo, where little rose-windows afforded, a view 
over each lovely landscape of the valley, and vfiiere he 
found his wfife seated on a chair. The Countess w^as 
gazing at the distance, and preserved a calm counten- 
ance, showing* that impenetrable face which women 
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can assuiiie' when resolved to ■ do; their .worst* ;She 
wiped her eyes- as if she had been weepings , and 
played ' absently with the pink ribbons, of her sash. 
Nevertheless, in spite of her apparent assura.nce, she 
■corild not help shuddering slightly ■ when she saw 
before her- her venerable benefactor, standing with' 
folded arms, his 'face pale, his brow stern. . 

Madame,’* he said, after gazing at her fixedly for .a 
moment and compelling her to blush, Mada.me, I 
do not curse you — I scorn you. I can now thank the 
chance that has divided us. I do not feel even a desire 
for revenge; I no longer love you. I want nothing 
from you. Live in peace on the strength of my, word"; 
it is w^orth more than the scrawl of all the notaries in 
Paris. I will never assert my claim to the name 1 
perhaps have made illustrious. I am henceforth but 
a poor devil named Hyacinthe, who asks no more 
than his share of the sunshine. — Farewell ! ” 

The Countess threw herself at his feet; she would 
have detained him by taking his hands, but he pushed 
her away with disgust, saying : 

Do not toucli me ! ” 

The Countess’s expression when she heard her 
husband’s retreating steps is quite indescribable. 
Then, with the deep perspicacity given only by utter 
villainy, or by fierce worldly selfishness, she knew 
that she might live in peace on the word and the 
contempt of this loyal veteran. 

Chabert, in fact, disappeared. The dairyman 
failed in business, and became a hackney-cab driver. 
The Colonel, perhaps, took up some similar industry 
for a time. Perhaps, like a stone flung into a chasm, 
he went falling from ledge to ledge, to be lost in the 
mire of rags that seethes through the streets of Paris. 

Six months after this event, Derville, hearing no 
more of Colonel Chabert or the Comtesse Ferraud, 
supposed that they had no doubt come to a com- 
promise, which the Countess, out of revenge, had had 
arranged by some other lawyer. So one morning he 
added up *the sums he had advanced to the said 
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Chabert ' with ' the costs, and ' begged the : Gomtesse 
Ferraud to claim from Monsieur le Comte Ghabert' 
the amount of the bill, assuming that she would know 
where to find her first husband. 

The very next day Comte Ferraud’s man of busi- 
ness, lately appointed President of the County Court 
in a town of some importance, wrote this distressing 
note to Derville 

‘ 'Monsieur, — 

"Madame la Gomtesse Ferraud desires me to 
inform you that your client took complete advantage 
of your confidence, and that the individual calling 
himself Comte Chabert has acknowledged that he 
came forward under false pretences. — Yours, etc., 

" Delbecq.” 

" One comes across people who are, on my honour, 
too stupid by half,’’ cried Derville. "They don’t 
deserve to be Christians I Be humane, generous, 
philanthropical, and a lawyer, and you are bound to 
be cheated! There is a piece of business that will 
cost me two thousand-franc notes! ” 

Some time after receiving this letter, Derville went 
to the Palais de Justice in search of a pleader to whom 
he wished to speak, and who was employed in the 
Police Court. As chance would have it, Derville went 
into Court Number 6 at the moment when the Presid- 
ing Magistrate was sentencing one Hyacinthe to two 
months’ imprisonment as a vagabond, and sub- 
sequently to be taken to the Mendicity House of 
Detention, a sentence which, by magistrate’s law, is 
equivalent to perpetual imprisonment. On hearing 
the name of Hyacinthe, Derville looked at the 
delinquent, sitting between two gendarmes on the 
bench for tlie accused, and recognized in the con- 
demned man his false Colonel Chabert. 

The old soldier was placid, motionless, almost 
absent-minded. In spite of his rags, in spite of the 
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miser)^ stamped on ;his coimtena it gave evidence 
of noble pride.; ' .'His eye had a stoiail expression 
which no nia.gistrate; ought to have misunderstood; 
but as, soon as .a . man .■ has fallen .into the hands of 
justice, he is, no .more than a moral entity, a matter 
of law or ^of fact, just as to. 'statists he 'has become 
a zero. 

"Wdieii the veteran was ta.k.en back to .the. lock-up, 
to be removed later ^vith the batch o,f vagabonds at ,' 
that moment at 'the bar, Derville availed, himself, of . 
.the privilege, accorded to lawyers of going wherever 
they please in the Courts, and followed him to ^ the 
lock-up, where he stood' scriitinizi.no* him for some, 
minutes, as well as' the curious crew of beggars among 
whom he found himself. The passage to the lock-up 
at that moment afforded one of those spectacles wliic.h.,' 
unfortunately, neither legislators, nor philanthropists, 
nor painters, nor writers come to stud}". Like all 
the laboratories of .the law, this ante-room is a dark 
and malodorous place; along the walls runs a wooden 
seat, ■ blackened by the constant presence there of .the 
wretches who come to. this .meeting-place of every form 
of social squalor, where not one of them is missing. 

A poet might say that the day was ashamed to light 
up this dreadful sew’er through which so much misery 
flows ! There is not a spot on that plank where some 
crime has not sat, in embryo or matured; not a corner 
where a man has never stood who, driven to despair 
by tlie blight whidi justice has set upon him after his 
first fault, has not there begun a career, at the end 
of which looms the guillotine or the pistol-snap of 
the suicide. All who fall on the pavement of Paris 
rebound against these yellow-grey walls, on which 
a philanthropist who was not a speculator, might read 
a justification of the numerous suicides complained of 
by hypocritical writers who are incapable of taking a 
step to prevent them — for that justification is written 
in that anteroom, like a preface of the dramas of 
the Morgue, or to those enacted on the Place de la 
GiAve. 
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At this moment Colonel Chabert -was sitting among 
these men— men ■ with coarse faces,." clothed in the 
horrible livery of. misery, 'and .silent at intervals, or 
talking in a I o.av .tone,, for ■three.. gendarmes on duty 
paced to and fro, their sabres clattering on the 
floor. 

Do you recognize me ? ’’ said Derville to the old 
man, standing in front of him. 

tc Yes, sir,’* said Chabert, rising. 

" If you are an honest man,” Derville went on in 
ail uiidertone, ‘‘ how could you remain in my debt? ** 

The old soldier blushed as a young girl might 
wlien accused by her mother of a clandestine love 
affair. 

What I Madame Ferraud has not paid you? ** 
cried he in a loud voice. 

“ Paid me ? ” said Derville. “ She wrote to me 
that you were a swindler.” 

The Colonel cast up his eyes in a sublime impulse 
of horror and imprecation, as if to call heaven to 
witness to this fresh subterfuge. 

** Monsieur,” said he, in a voice that was calm 
by slieer huskiness, ” get the gendarmes to allow me 
to go into the lock-up, and 1 will sign an order which 
will certainly be honoured.” 

At a wmrd from Derville to the sergeant he was 
allowed to take his client into the room, where 
H3’-acinthe wrote a few lines, and addressed them to 
the Comtesse Ferraud. 

“ Send her that,” said the soldier, and you will 
be paid }mur costs and the money you advanced. 
Believe me, Monsieur, if I had not shown you the 
gratitucie I owe you for your kind offices, it is not the 
less there.” and he laid his hand on his heart. Yes, 
it is there, deep and sincere. But what can the 
unfortunate do ? They live, and that is all.” 

What ! :”''saicrDex‘vilIe. “ Did you . not s..tipulate 
for an allowance?” 

” Do not speak of it ! ” cried the old man. “ You 
cannot conceive how deep my contempt is for the 
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outside life to which.'' most men cling.. ^ .'I was suddenly 
attacked by a sickness— disgust of humanity.. . .When 
I think that Napoleon' is at. Saint H.elena,, .everything 
on earth is a matter of indifference .to oi.e. I can no 
longer be a soldier; that is niy only real grief. ^ After 
all/* he added with, .a gesture. of childish si.mplicity 5 

it is better to enjoy luxury of feeling than .of dress. 
For my part, I fear nobody^s contempt.” 

And the Colonel sat down on his bench again. 

Derville went away. On returning to his office, he 
sent Godeschal, at that time his second clerk, to the 
Comtesse Ferraud, who, on reading the note, at once 
paid the sum due to Comte Chabeit*s lawyer. 

In 1840, towards the end of June, Godeschal, now 
himself an attorney, went to Ris with Derville, to 
whom he had succeeded. When they reached the 
avenue leading from the high road to Bicetre, they 
saw, under one of the elm-trees by the way-side, one of 
those old, broken, and hoary paupers who have earned 
the Marshars staff among the beggars by living on 
at Bicetre as poor women live on at la Salp^triire. 
This man, one of the two thousand poor creatures 
who are lodged in the infirmary for the aged, was 
seated on a corner-stone, and seemed to have con- 
centrated all his intelligence on an operation well 
known to these pensioners, which consists in drying 
tlneir snuffy pocket-handkerchiefs in the sun, perhaps 
to save washing them. This old man had an attractive 
countenance. He was dressed in a reddish cloth 
wrapper-coat which the workhouse affords to its 
inmates, a sort of horrible livery. 

“ I say, Derville,” said Godeschal to his travelling 
companion, ” look at that old fellow. Isn’t he like 
those grotesque carved figures we get from Germany ? 
And it is alive, perhaps it is happy.” 

Derville looked at the poor man through his eye- 
glass, and with a little exclamation of surprise he 
■^'said : 

” That old man, my dear fellow, is a whole poem, 
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oij as the romantics sayy a drama.— DM , you: ever 
meet the Comtesse F.erraud? 

Yes;, she, is a' clever womaH; and agreeable; but 
rather too pious, ' ’ said Godeschal . 

That old Bicetre pauper is her lawfuL husband^ 
Comte Chabert, the old Colonel. She has had him 
sent here, no doubt. And if he is in this workhouse 
instead of living' in a mansion, it is solely because 
he reminded the pretty Countess that he had taken 
her, like a hackney cab, on the street. I can 
remember now the tiger’s glare she shot at him at 
that moment.” ^ ' ^ 

This opening having excited Godeschars curiosity, 
Derville related the story here told. 

Two days later, on Monday morning, as they 
returned to Paris, the two friends looked again at 
Bicetre, and Derville proposed that they should call 
on Colonel Chabert. Half-way up the avenue they 
found the old man sitting on the trunk of a felled 
tree; with his stick in one hand, he was amusing 
himself with drawing lines in the sand. On looking 
at him narrowly, they perceived that he had been 
breakfasting elsewhere than at Bicetre. 

Good morning, Colonel Chabert,” said Derville. 
‘‘Not Chabert I not Chabert ! My name is 
Hyacinthe,” replied the veteran. “ I am no longer 
a man, I am No. 164 , Room 7 ,” he added, looking 
at Derville with timid anxiety, the fear of an old man 
and a child. — “ Are you going to visit the man con- 
demned to death ? ” he asked after a moment’s silence, 
“ He is not married 1 He is very lucky ! ” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Godeschal. “ Would you 
like something to buy snuff ? ” 

With all the simplicity of a street Arab, the Colonel 
eagerly held out his hand to the two strangers, who 
each gave him a twenty-franc piece; he thanked them 
with a puzzled look, saying : 

“ Brave troopers ! ' ” 

,He ported arms, pretended, .to take aim at them, 
and shouted with a smile': ■ 
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“Fire! both arms! Vwe Napoleon! '' And he 
drew a liourish in the air with his stick- 

“ The nature of his wound has no doubt made him 
childish,” said Derville* 

“Childish! he?” said another old pauper, who 
was looking on. Why, there are days when you 
had better not tread on his corns. He is an old rogue, 
full of philosophy and imagination. But to-day, what 
can you expect I He has had his Monday treat. — He 
was here, Monsieur, so long ago as 1820. At that 
time a Prussian officer, whose chaise was crawling 
up the hill of Villejuif, came by on foot. We too 
were together, Hyacinthe and I, by the roadside. 
The officer, as he walked, was talking to another, a 
Russian, or some animal of the same species, and 
when the Prussian saw the old boy, just to make fun, 
he said to him, ‘ Here is an old cavalry man who 
must have been at Rossbach,’ — ‘ I was too young to 
be there/ said Hyacinthe. ‘ But I was at Jena.* 
And the Prussian made off pretty quick, without 
asking any more questions.” 

“ What a destiny ! ” exclaimed Derville, “ Taken 
out of the Foundling Flospital to die in the Infirmary 
for the Aged, after helping Napoleon between whiles, 
to conquer Egypt and Europe. — Do you know, my. 
dear fellow,” Derville went on after a pause, there 
are in modern society three men who can never think 
well of the world — the priest, the doctor, and the man 
of law ? And they wear black robes, perhaps because 
they are in mourning for every virtue and every 
illusion. The most hapless of the three is the lawyer. 
When a man comes in search of the priest, he is 
prompted by repentance, by remorse, by beliefs which 
make him interesting, which elevate him and comfort 
the soul of the intercessor whose task will bring him 
a sort of gladness ; he purifies, repairs, and reconciles. 
But we lawyers, we see the same evil feelings repeated 
again and again, nothing can correct them; our 
oflices are sewers which can never be cleansed. 

“ How many things have I learned in the exercise 



